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PART  I 

REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was  the  visit  to  Kenya  in 
February  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Queen  Mother. 
Visiting  many  parts  of  Kenya  and  meeting  many  people  she  was 
acclaimed  wherever  she  went  and  won  respect  and  affection  from  all 
races. 

Arriving  at  Nairobi  Airport  on  5th  February  Her  Majesty, 
accompanied  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  made  a  ceremonial  drive  through 
Nairobi,  stopping  at  Parliament  Buildings  and  the  City  Hall  to  receive 
Loyal  Addresses.  After  staying  three  days  in  Nairobi  during  which 
time  her  programme  included  a  State  Reception,  a  Garden  Party  and 
a  rally  of  school  children.  Her  Majesty  started  on  a  tour  of  Kenya 
by  air,  train  and  car  which  took  her  to  Narok,  Mombasa,  back  to 
Nairobi,  Nakuru.  Hoey’s  Bridge,  Kitale,  Endebess,  Soy,  Eldoret, 
Kamarin,  Naivasha,  thence  by  the  new  road  across  the  Royal 
Aberdare  National  Park  to  Nyeri,  and  finally  back  to  Nairobi.  After 
a  further  short  stay  in  Nairobi  Her  Majesty  flew  to  Kisumu,  from 
where  she  left  Kenya  by  air  for  Entebbe  on  18th  February. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  Governor,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  which 
was  due  to  expire  in  March,  was  extended  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
for  a  further  six  months  to  the  end  of  September  to  make  a  total 
term  of  seven  years.  Early  in  September  His  Excellency,  at  consider¬ 
able  risk,  rescued  an  Asian  girl  from  drowning  in  the  sea  near 
Malindi,  and  his  term  was  again  extended  until  14th  October  to  give 
him  time  before  leaving  Kenya  to  recuperate  from  the  strain  of  this 
gallant  act.  Together  with  Capt.  A.  T.  A.  Ritchie  who  helped  in  the 
rescue,  Sir  Evelyn  was  awarded  the  Queen’s  Commendation  for  Brave 
Conduct. 

The  new  Governor,  His  Excellency  Sir  Patrick  Renison, 
K.C.M.G.,  previously  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  arrived  by  air  in 
Nairobi  on  23rd  October  and  was  sworn  in  that  afternoon. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  preparations  were  being  made  for  a 
Constitutional  Conference  to  be  held  in  London  in  January,  1960, 
and  in  December  Mr.  Iain  Macleod,  the  new  Secretary  of  State, 
paid  a  ten-day  visit  to  Kenya  to  meet  those  who  would  be  attending 
and  to  learn  at  first  hand  something  of  Kenya. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  Secretary  of  State  had  appointed  Professor 
W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie,  Professor  of  Government  at  Manchester 
University,  to  act  as  Constitutional  Adviser  with  the  task  of  visiting 
Kenya  to  consult  with  political  opinion  of  all  shades,  with  a  view  to 
affording  advice  to  participants  at  the  Constitutional  Conference. 
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The  Earl  of  Perth,  the  Minister  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs, 
and  Lady  Perth,  visited  Kenya  in  April.  He  said  on  leaving  he  had 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the  progress  in  land  consolidation. 

Other  visitors  during  the  year  included  Mr.  George  Ward,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Air,  who  in  the  course  of  his  visit  had  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  Governor  about  the  future  needs  of  the  R.A.F.  in 
Kenya;  and  General  Sir  Francis  W.  Festing  G.C.B.,  K.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff. 

On  11th  September  negotiations  which  had  been  proceeding  for 
some  months  for  the  construction  of  an  oil  refinery  at  Changamwe, 
near  Mombasa,  were  successfully  concluded  with  the  signing  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Government  and  the  Shell  Company  of  East 
Africa  Ltd.,  and  B.P.  (East  Africa)  Ltd.  This  refinery  will  have  a 
capacity  capable  of  supplying  the  total  East  African  Market,  and  will 
represent  the  largest  single  investment  in  Kenya  since  the  construction 
of  the  railway. 

In  the  same  month  after  5|  years’  work  the  Yatta  Furrow,  the 
construction  of  which  had  cost  £330,000  and  had  employed  many 
Man  Man  detainees,  was  opened.  This  furrow  leads  water  from  the 
Thika  River  for  37  miles  through  some  of  the  driest  country  in 
Machakos  District  to  spill  into  two  river  beds  which  are  dry  for  most 
of  the  year.  It  will  provide  water  for  settlement  and  irrigation  along 
its  course,  and  will  enable  400  square  miles  of  land  to  be  brought  into 
use  for  grazing. 

Good  progress  was  made  during  the  year  with  land  consolidation, 
mainly  in  Central  and  Nyanza  Provinces.  In  March,  consolidation 
was  completed  in  Nyeri  District,  the  second  district  in  Central 
Province  to  do  so.  A  total  of  204,000  acres  of  fragmented  land 
holdings  in  the  district  have  been  measured  prior  to  consolidation, 
demarcation  and  reallocation. 

The  Native  Lands  Registration  Ordinance,  1959,  which  provides 
for  the  registration  of  freehold  title  of  land  which  has  been  con¬ 
solidated,  in  the  African  land  units,  and  for  subsequent  transactions 
in  such  land,  was  enacted  during  the  year.  The  first  issue  of  freehold 
title  deeds  under  the  Ordinance  was  begun  in  Kiambu  District  on 
15th  October. 

In  October  Sessional  Paper  No  10  of  1958/59,  “Land  Tenure 
and  Control  Outside  the  Native  Lands”  was  tabled  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  This  Sessional  Paper  contained  proposals  for  tenure  and 
control  of  land  outside  the  Native  lands  in  furtherance  of  the 
Government’s  policy  of  making  tenure  and  management  of  agricul¬ 
tural  land  similar  throughout  Kenya  regardless  of  race  or  tribe  in  so 
far  as  local  economic  and  agronomic  factors  permit.  It  also  contained 
proposals  for  a  new  Town  and  Countrv  Planning  Bill  and  for 
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legislation  regulating  landlord  and  tenant  relations,  and  set  down 
the  Government's  intentions  concerning  racially  restrictive  covenants 
and  conditions  in  land  transactions. 

A  Wheat  Agreement  was  concluded  with  Tanganyika  to  ensure 
closer  co-ordination  of  policy  in  the  two  territories  and  stability  in 
the  wheat  and  wheat-milling  industries. 

The  export  of  agricultural  produce  to  Kenya’s  traditional  markets 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe  continued,  and  other  outlets  were 
explored.  Trade  in  agricultural  produce  with  Bahrein,  Mauritius,  the 
Seychelles  and  the  Belgian  Congo  increased-  but  the  most  significant 
rise  was  in  exports  to  Aden  which  doubled  in  value  compared  with 
1958  to  a  total  of  £282,600  in  1959. 

A  Kenya  Trade  Representative  was  appointed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  to  serve  in  the  Central  African  Federation. 

An  Australian  Trade  Mission  visited  Kenya  in  April. 

As  more  and  more  land  holdings  in  the  Native  lands  are  con¬ 
solidated  and  laid  out  on  sound  lines  greater  production  is  becoming 
possible.  The  acreage  under  cash  crops  continued  to  expand.  Agricul¬ 
ture  continued  to  be  the  mainstay  of  Kenya’s  economy  and  provided 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  country’s  exports  during  the  year. 

Energetic  action  by  the  Pig  Industry  Board  and  the  Uplands 
Bacon  Factory  Board  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  pig  production  and 
processing  turned  the  financial  loss  experienced  by  the  industry  in 
1958  into  a  profit  in  1959. 

Under  the  Maize  Marketing  Ordinance  which  was  enacted  during 
the  year  a  Maize  Marketing  Board  was  established  to  replace  the 
Maize  Control,  as  foreshadowed  in  Sessional  Paper  No.  6  of  1957/58. 

The  International  Co-operation  Administration  of  the  United 
States  Government  approved  the  grant  of  £100,000  for  the  creation  of 
a  Revolving  Loan  Fund  to  be  used  for  the  advancement  of  African 
Agriculture  in  Kenya.  The  purpose  of  the  Fend  is  to  provide  loans  to 
individual  African  farmers  and  to  co-operative  societies  for  the 
purchase  of  improved  cattle,  equipment  and  buildings  with  a  view 
to  increasing  productivity.  This  gift  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
Kenya  Government’s  loan  programme  under  which,  to  date,  some 
£650,000  has  been  made  available  in  long-  and  short-term  loans  to 
African  district  councils,  co-operative  societies,  local  loans  boards  and 
industrial  farmers. 

A  grant  of  £65,000  was  made  from  the  Colonial  Development 
and  Welfare  Fund  for  increased  research  on  cereals,  in  particular  on 
rust  disease  in  wheat  and  on  the  production  of  hybrid  maize. 

The  Department  of  Veterinary  Services  developed  a  vaccine  for 
immunizing  cattle  against  lumpy  skin  disease  which  broke  out 
during  the  year. 
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The  Wellcome  Research  Laboratory,  built  by  the  Wellcome 
Foundation  near  the  Government’s  Veterinary  Research  Laboratory, 
for  research  into  East  Coast  fever  in  cattle  and  other  protozoic 
diseases,  was  opened  by  the  Minister  for  Agriculture  in  January.  The 
Government  proceeded  with  the  construction  of  the  Wellcome 
Institute  for  Research  into  foot-and-mouth  disease  with  the  aid  of  a 
£100,000  grant  from  the  Foundation. 

A  farmers’  training  centre  was  opened  at  Kabianga  in  Kericho 
District. 

On  1st  October  the  Kenya  Broadcasting  Service  was  inaugurated, 
replacing  the  Asian  and  English  programmes  provided  by  Cable  and 
Wireless  and  the  African  Broadcasting  Service  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Information.  Cable  and  Wireless  Ltd.,  had  been 
operating  for  nearly  30  years  a  broadcasting  service  which  had  become 
a  well  established  and  valued  part  of  the  life  of  Kenya. 

The  Kenya  Television  Commission  appointed  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Commander  J.  C.  R.  Proud,  C.B.E.,  Director-General  of 
Broadcasting  in  Cyprus,  to  examine  the  question  of  a  television 
service,  started  work  in  November.  Its  report  completed  in  December, 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Kenya  Television  Authority 
as  a  public  corporation  to  run  both  sound  broadcasting  and  television. 

The  youth  club  movement  made  good  progress.  The  Dulverton 
Trust  made  a  bequest  of  £10,000  to  assist  in  expanding  the  youth 
club  movement  in  Kenya.  The  fund,  which  is  being  administered  by 
the  Kenya  Association  of  Youth  Clubs,  will  be  used  to  buy  equipment 
and  materials  for  youth  clubs. 

In  August  at  a  meeting  convened  by  the  Ministry  of  African 
Affairs  and  attended  by  14  organizations  concerned  with  the  welfare 
and  training  of  youth,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  Youth  Council  of 
Kenya  to  co-ordinate  work  among  young  people. 

The  rehabilitation  of  Man  Man  detainees  continued  energetically. 
Up  till  the  end  of  April  a  total  of  77,970  detainees  had  been  released 
into  their  own  districts,  leaving  less  than  1,000  still  in  custody.  This 
excellent  progress  was  marred  by  the  shocking  and  tragic  death  at 
Hola  detention  camp  of  1 1  detainees.  To  ensure  that  the  final  stages 
of  rehabilitation  went  well,  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  full 
agreement  of  the  Kenya  Government,  decided  in  May  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the  four  remaining 
Emergency  detention  camps.  The  Committee,  whose  members  were 
Mr.  R.  D.  Fairn,  Director  of  Prisons  Administration  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (Chairman),  Sir  George  Beresford-Stooke,  formerly 
Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Canon  T.  F.  C.  Bewes,  for  many 
years  a  missionary  in  Kenya  and  now  African  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  submitted  their  report  to  the  Governor 
in  July. 
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A  two-man  mission  from  the  International  Red  Cross  also  visited 
Kenya  in  June  to  investigate  conditions  in  Man  Man  detention  camps. 
A  similar  mission  visited  Kenya  in  1957 

In  April  Jomo  Kenyatta  and  a  number  of  his  associates,  who 
were  tried  and  convicted  in  1953  and  sentenced  to  seven  years 
imprisonment  each  for  managing  and  being  members  of  Man  Man, 
were  released  from  prison  on  licence,  and  were  then  restricted  to 
living  at  Lodwar  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  made  by 
the  magistrate  at  the  time  of  their  trial. 

The  improvement  in  the  security  position  in  Kenya  during  the 
year  made  it  possible  to  relax  certain  of  the  Passbook  Regulations 
in  August,  and  certain  of  the  Emergency  Regulations  controlling  the 
movement  of  members  of  the  Kikuyu,  Meru  and  Embu  tribes. 

Progress  in  the  development  of  African  district  councils  was 
marked  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pascal  Nabwana  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  Elgon  Nyanza  African  District  Council.  He  is  the  first  African 
to  hold  this  position  in  any  African  district  council. 

In  Central  Nyanza,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Minister  for  Local 
Government  found  it  necessary  temporarily  to  disband  the  African 
District  Council  and  to  replace  it  first  by  a  Commission  and  then  by 
a  nominated  Council. 

Two  municipal  boards  were  elevated  during  the  year  to  the  status 
of  municipal  councils,  Eldoret  on  1st  January  and  Mombasa  on  1st 
October.  Civic  Maces  were  presented  to  the  two  local  authorities  by 
the  Government. 

The  Minister  for  Local  Government  appointed  an  Advisory 
Committee  to  advise  him  in  local  government  matters  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  inquire  into  the  sources  of  revenue  available  to  local 
government  authorities. 

A  conference  was  held  in  Nairobi  in  January  on  Housing  and 
Urbanization  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission  for  Technical 
Co-operation  in  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.  Representatives  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Ghana  and  Liberia  attended 
and  there  was  a  total  of  150  delegates  and  observers.  The  main  heads 
discussed  were  the  problems  of  urbanization  and  town  growth,  town 
planning,  house  design  and  construction  and  technical  housing 
problems. 

The  Ninth  Session  of  the  World  Health  Organization’s  Regional 
Committee  for  Africa  w'as  held  in  Nairobi  in  September  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Kenya’s  Director  of  Medical  Services.  Among  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Committee  was  a  recommendation  that 
member  states  should  plan  national  water  supply  programmes. 
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A  symposium  sponsored  by  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  Munitalp  Foundation  opened  in  Nairobi  on  1st  December. 

In  July,  work  started  on  the  reconstruction  and  bitumenization 
of  the  Makuyu-Fort  Hall-Nyeri  road,  the  first  to  be  tackled  under 
the  £4,000,000  “contractor  finance”  scheme. 

A  contract  was  placed  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  main  East- 
West  runway  at  Mombasa  Airport  to  a  length  of  6,200  feet  and  to 
a  standard  which  will  enable  four-engined  aircraft  to  use  it  regularly. 

In  July  the  War  Office  announced  the  award  of  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  two-battalion  cantonment  at  Kahawa  near 
Nairobi  to  be  called  “Templer”. 

Embakasi  Village,  a  new  housing  estate  near  Nairobi  Airport 
to  house  Airport  staff,  was  opened  in  July.  The  construction  of  housing 
for  Government  staff  was  completed  ahead  of  time  by  the  Nairobi 
County  Council. 

The  first  issue  of  Kenya  Savings  Bonds  was  made  on  1st 
September. 

The  Ford  Foundation  of  America  made  a  grant  of  £30,000 
towards  the  development  of  the  Aptitude  Testing  Unit  of  the  Labour 
Department  to  enable  it  to  extend  its  activities  over  a  wider  field. 

The  Minister  for  Tourism  appointed  a  Tourist  Advisory  Board 
in  November  to  advise  him  on  all  aspects  of  the  development  and 
co-ordination  of  the  tourist  industry  in  Kenya. 

A  cause  of  great  sorrow  to  the  Arab  community  of  Kenya  and 
to  all  peoples  in  the  Coast  Province  was  the  death  in  December  of 
Sir  Mbarak  Ali  Hinawy  who  had  retired  a  few  weeks  earlier  from 
the  post  of  Liwali  for  the  Coast. 

Estate  duty  was  abolished  during  the  year  on  the  estate  of  any 
person  dying  on  or  after  29th  April,  1959. 

The  Report  of  the  1956  Game  Policy  Committee  was  tabled  in 
Legislative  Council  as  Sessional  Paper  No  1  of  1959/60,  “A  Game 
Policy  for  Kenya”,  and  its  recommendations,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  accepted  by  the  Government. 

Big  game  fishing  at  the  Coast  is  increasing  in  popularity  as  is 
also  trout  fishing  in  the  rivers. 

The  publication  by  the  Survey  of  Kenya  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Atlas  of  Kenya  has  met  a  long-felt  need.  Extensive  photo- 
grammetric  mapping  carried  out  with  the  most  up  to  date  equipment 
by  the  Survey  of  Kenya  continued  to  play  an  essential  role  in  farm 
planning  and  land  consolidation  schemes. 

During  the  year  1959,  police  operations  were  continued  against 
the  few  remaining  terrorists  in  the  forest  areas  of  the  Aberdares  and 
Mount  Kenya,  and  in  the  Southern  Province. 
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On  11th  November,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  announced  an 
amnesty  for  all  the  remaining  terrorists  who  surrendered  by  31st 
December,  but  no  terrorist  took  advantage  of  its  terms. 

During  1959,  no  incident  occurred  which  could  be  directly 
attributed  to  terrorist  activity. 

A  Board  of  Inquiry  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Ian  Parkin, 
C.B.E.,  which  examined  working  conditions  in  Mombasa  Port  recom¬ 
mended  the  setting  up  of  a  statutory  Dock  Labour  Board.  This  was 
accepted  by  the  Government. 

There  was  a  significant  increase  in  trade  union  activity  amongst 
African  labour,  and  more  collective  bargaining  for  higher  wage  levels 
and  other  improvements  in  terms  of  service.  The  trade  union 
movement  in  Kenya  received  much  attention  and  help  from  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  and  affiliated 
national  and  international  bodies.  For  the  first  time,  agricultural 
labour  W'as  involved,  trade  unions  being  formed  in  the  tea,  coffee  and 
sisal  industries. 


DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

The  original  1957-60  development  programme  totalled 
£23,300,000;  by  the  time  the  1957/58  estimates  were  presented  to 
the  Legislative  Council  the  plan  had  grown  to  £26,300,000,  and  by 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  1959/60  estimates  the  figure  was 
£27,750,000.  This  excludes  any  supplementary  provision  that  may  be 
made  during  1959/60. 

During  the  year  a  Sessional  Paper  was  prepared  and  presented 
to  Legislative  Council  setting  out  in  detail  the  revisions  of  the 
original  plan.  This  included  the  following  table  showing  variations 
in  the  amounts  and  percentages  allocated  to  the  different  services:  — 


Original  Net 

Revised 

Net 

Allocation 

Allocation 

£ 

% 

£ 

°/ 

/o 

Economic  Services 

14,731,000 

6314 

16,963,741 

61-12 

Social  Services 

4,063,395 

17-41 

5,365,233 

19-33 

Security  Services 

General  Administrative 

1,390,625 

5-96 

1,584,719 

5-71 

Services 

3,144,430 

13-49 

3,837,335 

13-84 

Grand  Total  ..£ 

23,329,450 

100-00 

27,751,028 

100-00 
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In  spite  of  it  proving  impossible  for  a  Kenya  loan  to  be  raised 
on  the  London  Market,  by  raising  local  loans,  using  internal  resources, 
short-term  borrowing  and  Exchequer  loans  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  it  was  possible  to  attain  the  original  programme.  In 
addition,  further  grants  were  received  from  the  International 
Co-operation  Administration  and  the  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  Fund. 

A  notable  event  during  the  year  was  the  commencement  in  June 
of  work  on  the  £4,000,000  programme  for  the  bitumenization  of 
roads.  This  is  to  be  financed  in  the  first  place  by  the  contractors 
engaged  on  the  Scheme  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be 
completed  in  four  years. 

A  new  development  programme  for  the  three-year  period 
beginning  on  1st  July,  1960,  was  nearing  completion  at  the  end  of 
1959. 


PART  II 

CHAPTER  I— POPULATION 
Non-African 


The  results  of  the  census  held  on  25th  February,  1948,  showed  a 
total  non-African  population  of  154,846,  composed  as  follows:  — 


Race 

Male 

Female 

Total 

European 

15,120 

14,540 

29,660 

Indian. . 

52,077 

38,451 

90,528 

Goan 

4,393 

2,766 

7,159 

Arab  . . 

13,596 

10,578 

24,174 

Other  .  . 

1,730 

1,595 

3,325 

Total  . 

86,916 

67,930 

154,846 

Both  European  and  Asian  populations  have  been  increasing  at  a 
fairly  rapid  rate.  For  the  European  population  this  is  largely  due  to 
immigration,  although  natural  increase  is  not  low.  Immigration  has 
also  an  important  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  Asian  population,  but 
the  natural  increase  is  exceptionally  high.  This  rate  is  due  to  high 
fertility  and  low  mortality,  exaggerated  by  an  age  distribution  favour¬ 
able  to  both.  An  off-setting  factor,  however,  is  the  smaller  number  of 
females  among  adults. 
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Estimates  of  the  non- African  population  for  the  period  1948-59 
are  given  in  the  table  below.  The  calculations  have  been  made  on  the 
assumptions  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  European  community  was 
1  per  cent  per  annum  and  of  the  Asian  2\  per  cent  per  annum.  These 
natural  increases  were  estimated  by  the  use  of  partial  data  from  a 
number  of  sources  but,  particularly,  from  the  questions  on  births  and 
deaths  of  children  included  in  the  1948  census.  The  excess  of  immigra¬ 
tion  over  emigration  was  found  from  the  statistics  of  new  permanent 
immigration  and  permanent  emigration  after  a  correction  had  been 
made  for  movements  to  neighbouring  territories  which  were  not  fully 
recorded. 


De  Facto  Non- African  Population  Estimates  as  at  Mid-Year 


Year 

European 

Indo- 
Pakistani 
and  Goan 

Arab 

Other 

Total 

1948 

30-8 

1000 

24-4 

3-4 

158-6 

1949 

33-8 

107-2 

25-2 

3-7 

169-9 

1950 

36-2 

114-4 

26-1 

3-9 

180-6 

1951 

38-6 

120-3 

27-0 

4-1 

190-0 

1952 

40-7 

126-2 

28-0 

4-3 

199-2 

1953 

42-2 

131-1 

29-2 

4-5 

207-0 

1954 

47-9* 

136-6 

30-0 

4-7 

219-2* 

1955 

52-4 

144-1 

31-6 

5-1 

233-2 

1956 

57-7 

151-9 

33-0 

5-3 

247-9 

1957 

62-7 

161-7 

34-3 

5-5 

264-2 

1958 

64-7 

165-0 

35-5 

5-7 

270-9 

1959 

66-4 

169-9 

37-1 

5-9 

279-3 

*Revised. 


African 

The  August,  1948,  general  African  census  recorded  an  African 
population  of  5,251,120.  Although  rough  estimates  can  be  provided 
of  the  total  growth  of  the  African  population  since  1948,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  current  estimates  of  population  characteristics.  The 
margin  of  error  would  be  very  great  and  until  either  a  total  census 
of  the  African  population  is  held  or  sample  censuses  are  undertaken 
throughout  the  Colony,  the  details  available  from  the  1948  census 
are  the  best  which  can  be  published.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  age  distribu¬ 
tion  has  changed  greatly  over  the  period,  but  it  may  well  be  that  the 
tribal  distribution  is  different  from  that  recorded  in  the  1948  census, 
as  all  the  tribes  are  not  increasing  at  the  same  natural  rate.  On  the 
evidence  available,  the  best  guess  seems  to  be  a  natural  increase  of 
about  per  cent  per  annum.  Unfortunately,  very  little  is  known  about 
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death  rates  among  Africans.  On  the  basis  of  1|  per  cent  per  annum 
increase,  the  following  estimates  have  been  made: — ■ 


African  Civil  Population  Estimates  as  at  Mid- Year 


Year 

Thousands 

Population 

1948 

5,240 

1949 

5,319 

1950 

5,398 

1951 

5,479 

1952 

5,561 

1953 

5,644 

1954 

5,729 

1955 

5,815 

1956 

5,902 

1957 

5,990 

1958 

6,080 

1959 

6.171 

At  the  time  of  the  census  the  sex  ratio  of  the  African  population 
was  103  females  per  100  males.  A  higher  ratio  of  females  was  reported 
in  the  Nyanza  Province  where  there  were  112  females  per  100  males, 
but  in  the  Rift  Valley  Province  more  males  than  females  were  reported. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  migration  of  male  labour  from  Nyanza 
to  the  Rift  Valley.  Elsewhere  the  ratio  was  fairly  similar  to  the  terri¬ 
torial  ratio. 

The  age  groupings  of  the  African  population  has  been  studied  in 
more  detail  and  compared  with  estimates  for  other  territories.  Below 
is  given  a  table  setting  out  the  results  of  the  1948  census,  and  this 
shows  that  a  high  proportion  of  the  African  population  is  to  be  found 
in  the  child  age  groups,  i.e.  0  to  15  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  for 
the  male  population  the  difference  being  made  to  approximate  to  the 
age  at  which  the  female  population  is  thought  to  become  adult.  For  a 
non-numerical  society,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  of 
ages  even  with  the  use  of  historical  events,  but  those  groupings 
obtained  from  the  census  can  be  taken  as  approximately  correct.  It  is 
believed  that  the  number  of  infants  reported  was  too  high  and  that 
the  percentage  was  possibly  in  the  order  of  4  per  cent  and  not  4\  per 
cent.  Studies  of  the  age  distribution  in  other  countries  have  led  to  the 
view  that  the  number  of  elderly  persons  reported  was  too  small,  while 
the  numbers  of  the  age  groups  1  to  5  years  and  6  to  15  years  were 
too  great.  In  general  the  age  distribution  compares  favourably  with 
those  obtained  for  the  other  East  African  territories :  it  shows  a  high 
percentage  of  children  and  indirectly  a  low  expectation  of  life. 
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Age  Distribution  of  African  Population,  1948 


Under 

1  Year 

1-5 

Years 

6-15 

Years* 

16-45 

Yearsf 

Over  46 
Years 

Percentage  of  Total 
Population 

4-5 

190 

24-6 

43-2 

8-8 

*6  to  13  years  for  females.  fl4  to  45  years  for  females. 


The  tribal  analysis  was  completed  during  1950  and  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “Geographical  and  Tribal  Studies  of  Kenya  Colony  and  Pro¬ 
tectorate'  was  issued.  This  gives  a  detailed  picture  of  the  distribution 
of  the  population  by  location  and  tribe.  The  main  tribal  figures  for  the 
Colony  and  Protectorate  in  1948  were  as  follows: — * 


Tribe 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Percentage 
of  Grand 
Total 

Kikuyu 

513,008 

513,333 

1,026,341 

19-5 

Luo  . . 

375,887 

381,156 

757,043 

14-4 

Baluhya 

323,202 

330,572 

653,774 

12-5 

Kamba 

294,579 

317,146 

611,725 

11 -7 

Meru  . . 

154,284 

170,610 

324,894 

6-2 

Nyika. . 

144,594 

151,660 

296,254 

5-6 

Kisii  . . 

125,002 

130,106 

255,108 

4-9 

Embu 

95,244 

108,446 

203,690 

3-9 

Kipsigis 

78,999 

80,693 

159,692 

30 

Nandi 

59,119 

57,562 

116,681 

2-2 

All  Others 

427,224 

418,694 

845,918 

16-1 

Total  . . 

2,591,142 

2,659,978 

2,251,120 

100 

The  Kikuyu  tribe,  the  largest  tribe,  originates  in  the  Fort  Hall, 
Nveri  and  Kiambu  Districts  of  the  Central  Province,  but  there  is  a 
marked  migration  throughout  the  territory.  The  Luo  tribe  also  shows 
marked  migration  and  consists  of  three  main  branches  originating  in 
the  districts  of  Central  Nyanza,  South  Nyanza  and  North  Nyanza.  The 
third  largest  tribal  group,  the  Baluhya,  embraces  many  sub-tribes  and 
is  mainly  concentrated  in  the  North  and  Elgon  Nyanza  Districts, 
although  Africans  of  this  tribe  are  found  in  the  Central  and  Rift 
Valley  Provinces. 

More  information  has  become  available  on  the  fertility  patterns 
of  the  African  population.  A  table  showing  the  size  of  family  by  two 
age  classes  is  given  below.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  size  of 
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family  was  quite  large,  and  the  percentage  of  childless  women,  both 
in  the  age  class  14  to  45  years  as  well  as  those  46  years  and  over  was 
small :  — 

Estimated  Size  of  Family  of  African  Women  as  Reported  in  the 

1948  Census 


Live  Births  of  Women  of  Recorded  Ages  14  to  45  Years 


Average 
Number  of 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Women  by 
Number  of  Births 


Live  JOU  ins 

per  Woman 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10+ 

3-2 

23 

r 

14 

13 

11 

10 

8 

7 

5 

4 

2 

3 

Live  Births  of  Women  of  Recorded  Ages  46  Years  and  Over 


Average 
Number  of 
Live  Births 
per  Woman 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Women  by 

Number  of  Live  Births 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10+ 

5-3 

12 

5 

7 

9 

10 

11 

10 

9 

9 

6 
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CHAPTER  2— OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES  AND  LABOUR 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Principle  Occupations 

The  number  of  persons  in  employment  in  the  Colony  and  their 
distribution  by  race  and  industry  are  taken  from  an  annual  labour 
census. 


At  the  census  taken  on  30th  June,  1959,  the  Colony’s  employed 
labour  force  totalled  596,897  persons.  The  racial  distribution  of  the 
labour  force  was :  — 


Adult 

Males 

Adult 

Females 

Children 

Total 

Africans 

Europeans 

Asians  and  Others 

435,221 

15,089 

33,734 

74,709 

7,660 

2,911 

27,469 

8 

96 

537,399 

22,757 

36,741 

Total  All  Races  . . 

484,044 

85,280 

27,573 

596,897 
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The  distribution  by  industries  of  the  Africans  in  employment  is 
shown  below:  — 
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Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fishing  .  . 

Per  cent 

46.4 

Public  Services 

26.0 

Manufacturing  and  Repairs 

8.2 

Domestic  Service 

4.5 

Commerce  T . 

4.3 

Building  and  Construction  . . 

3.0 

Transport  and  Communications 

2.1 

Mining  and  Quarrying 

1.0 

Other 

4.5 

Total  100.0 

The  greater  part  of  the  African  working  population  is  still  not 
stabilized  in  employment  and  comparatively  few  Africans  reach  high 
levels  of  skill  in  their  occupations;  but  more  and  more  are  being 
trained  in  skilled  occupations.  About  two-thirds  of  the  European  and 
Asian  employees  are  in  commerce  and  industry  and  most  of  the 
remainder  in  the  public  services. 

/  ,  ' 

Wage  Rates 

The  average  wage  figures  obtained  from  the  annual  surveys  of 
employment  and  wages  have  shown  that,  over  the  five  years  1954-58, 
by  far  the  greatest  advance  has  been  in  the  wages  of  Africans.  During 
this  period,  their  average  wage  levels  rose  by  44  per  cent  in  agriculture, 
by  35  per  cent  in  private  industry  and  commerce  and  by  47  per  cent 
in  the  public  services. 

According  to  the  1958  figures  (the  latest  available)  the  average 
wages  for  the  whole  Colony  were:  Africans,  Sh.  105  per  month; 
Asians  (men),  Sh.  855  per  month;  and  Europeans  (men),  Sh.  2,417 
per  month.  The  average  wage  for  Africans  in  the  nine  principal  towns 
was  Sh.  162  per  month,  and  in  Nairobi  alone  Sh.  182  per  month.  In 
the  three  principal  sectors  of  employment  throughout  the  Colony,  their 
average  wages  were:  Agriculture,  Sh.  60  per  month;  Private  Industry 
and  Commerce,  Sh.  140  per  month;  Public  Services,  Sh.  150  per 
month. 

.  i  * 

The  statutory  minimum  wages  payable  to  unskilled  labour  in  the 
nine  main  urban  areas  during  1959  averaged  Sh.  112  per  month  for 
adult  men  and  Sh.  81  for  women  and  youths.  The  actual  engagement 
rates  for  unskilled  African  labour  in  these  areas,  as  ascertained  from 
returns  rendered  by  employers,  averaged  Sh.  121  per  month;  the 
average  for  Nairobi  being  Sh.  125/50  per  month. 
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Urban  minimum  wage  levels  were  twice  reviewed  by  the  Wages 
Advisory  Board  during  the  year,  in  the  context  of  the  Government’s 
policy  of  progressively  increasing  minimum  wages  to  a  level  which 
will  enable  African  males  aged  21  years  and  over  to  maintain  their 
families  in  the  urban  communities.  However,  the  Government  had 
to  announce  that,  due  to  economic  reasons,  the  target  of  an  “adult” 
level  of  basic  wages  67  per  cent  above  the  “youth”  level,  with  housing 
allowances  double  the  rates  payable  to  women  and  youths,  could  not 
be  reached  by  1960.  With  effect  from  1st  July,  therefore,  the  “adult” 
basic  minimum  wages  were  adjusted  to  a  level  of  at  least  30  per  cent 
above  the  “youth”  minima,  and  housing  allowances  to  within  at  most 
Sh.  1/50  of  the  target;  this  left  the  aggregate  minimum  remuneration 
for  adult  males  about  20  per  cent  short  of  the  target.  A  later  review 
of  rent  increases  and  variations  in  commodity  prices  warranted  some 
adjustments  to  the  statutory  minimum  rates  and,  at  the  close  of  the 


year,  the  following  minima 
January,  1960: — 

were  promulgated  to  take 

effect  on  1st 

Male  Employees  Aged 
21  Years  and  Over 

Other  Employees 

Area 

Basic 

Minimum 

Basic 

Minimum 

Minimum 

Housing 

Minimum 

Housing 

Wage 

Allowance 

Wage 

Allowance 

(per  Month) 

(per  Month) 

(per  Month) 

(per  Month) 

Sh.  cts. 

Sh.  cts. 

Sh.  cts. 

Sh.  cts. 

Eldoret 

92  00 

22  50 

71  00 

12  00 

Kisumu 

94  00 

18  50 

71  00 

10  00 

Kitale . . 

88  00 

18  50 

68  00 

10  00 

Mombasa 

93  50 

27  00 

71  00 

15  00 

Nairobi 

95  00 

24  50 

73  00 

13  00 

Nakuru 

93  00 

21  50 

71  00 

12  00 

Nanyuki 

91  00 

22  50 

70  00 

12  00 

Nyeri 

87  50 

22  50 

67  00 

12  00 

Thika 

94  00 

22  50 

72  00 

12  00 

The  statutory  minimum  wages  for  workers  in  the  motor  engineer¬ 
ing  trades  were  increased  by  5  per  cent  and  those  for  workers  in  the 
tailoring  and  garment-making  trades  by  nearly  3  per  cent,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Wages  Councils  for  those  industries.  No  changes 
were  made  in  the  Wages  Regulation  Orders  affecting  the  road  transport 
industry,  the  hotel  and  catering  trades  or  the  baking,  biscuit-making 
and  flour  confectionery  trades. 

Possible  methods  of  fixing  statutory  minimum  wages  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  plantation  industries  were  still  being  considered.  Most 
tea  and  coffee  planters  raised  the  wages  of  their  unskilled  labour 
during  the  year. 
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There  were  increases  in  the  wage  rates  in  numerous  industries 
and  services  as  the  result  of  voluntary  collective  bargaining,  concilia¬ 
tion  proceedings  or  arbitration.  The  principal  industries  and  services 
so  affected  were:  tobacco,  brewing,  oil  and  petrol  distribution,  bus 
services,  local  government,  railways  and  docks.  In  July,  the  dock- 
workers  in  Mombasa  obtained  wage  increases  ranging  from  Sh.  10  to 
Sh.  12/75  per  month;  the  starting  rate  for  monthly  contract  labourers 
becoming  Sh.  165,  and  the  shift  rates  for  casual  workers  Sh.  7/75 
(shorehandling)  and  Sh.  8/25  (stevedoring). 

Vocational  Training 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  training  either  as  indentured 
apprentices  or  artisan  trainees  during  the  year  was  2,226;  of  these 
1,087  received  their  training  at  the  Government  technical  and  trades 
schools.  As  an  adjunct,  the  Government  operates  a  system  of  trade 
testing,  mainly  to  assist  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
formal  training  to  acquire  some  status  as  artisans  and  to  strive  for 
higher  qualifications.  Successful  candidates  are  granted  certificates  of 
competency  in  their  various  trades.  A  total  of  1,850  such  tests  were 
carried  out  during  1959. 

The  Industrial  Training  Ordinance — a  measure  to  regulate  the 
training  of  apprentices  and  other  persons  in  industry — was  enacted  in 
October  and  is  due  to  be  brought  into  force  in  1960. 

There  was  considerable  expension  of  the  “Training  Within 
Industry  for  Supervisors”  scheme  operated  by  the  Labour  Depart¬ 
ment.  A  total  of  1,356  supervisors  received  this  form  of  training  during 
the  year.  A  further  12  people  (including  one  African)  qualified  locally 
as  “T.W.I.”  trainers.  An  important  feature  of  the  scheme  was  the 
extension  of  residential  supervisory  training  courses  at  various  centres 
throughout  the  Colony.  Eight  of  these  were  held;  four  for  farm  head¬ 
men,  one  for  headmen  from  the  sisal  plantations,  and  three  for 
industrial  supervisors.  These  courses  are  organized  in  conjunction  with 
the  industries  concerned,  and  incorporate  a  certain  amount  of  technical 
as  well  as  T.W.I.  training.  The  course  for  the  sisal  industry  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  East  Africa.  New  developments  included  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  T.W.I.  training  into  the  hotel  trade,  various  Government  train¬ 
ing  centres,  and  the  establishment  of  office  supervisory  training  courses 
for  a  number  of  Government  departments. 

The  Aptitude  Testing  Unit  was  transferred  from  the  Prisons  to  the 
Labour  Department  on  1st  July.  This  unit  is  being  developed,  with  the 
aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  to  enable  it  to  render  a 
comprehensive  personnel  selection  service  to  commerce,  industry  and 
Government  departments. 
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Hours  of  Work 

In  industry  and  the  distributive  trades  the  normal  hours  of  work 
are  between  45  and  50  per  week.  There  has,  however,  been  an  increas¬ 
ing  trend  towards  the  lower  figure  among  manufacturing  concerns.  A 
42^-hour  week  is  usual  in  commercial  offices.  Government  employees 
work  a  40-hour  week. 


There  continued  to  be  a  little  uniformity  in  the  hours  of  work 
of  agricultural  and  plantation  labour,  although  most  employers  have 
seen  the  need  to  obtain  a  full  day’s  work  if  wage  levels  are  to  rise.  On 
many  farms  and  estates  a  labourer  finishes  his  work  at  midday,  and 
comparatively  few  agricultural  workers  regularly  do  more  than  six 
hours’  work  per  day. 

Although  the  six-day  working  week  remained  firmly  established 
by  custom  throughout  the  Colony,  a  small  proportion  of  employers 
have  recently  adopted  the  five-day  week, 

Hours  of  work  were  not  generally  regulated  by  law,  but  left  to 
be  settled  by  negotiation  and  collective  bargaining.  The  payment  of 
enhanced  rates  for  overtime  worked  in  excess  of  the  normal  hours 
is  now  provided  for  in  most  contracts.  In  five  industries  covered  by 
Wages  Councils  the  normal  working  week  is  fixed  by  law,  as  also  in 
shops  affected  by  the  shop  hours  legislation,  -j  i 


Under  the  Employment  of  Women,  Young  Persons  and  Children 
Ordinance,  women  and  young  persons  may  not  work  in  any  industrial 
undertaking  before  6.30  a.m.  or  after  6.30  p.m.,  but  certain  exceptions 
are  allowed  and  variation  of  these  hours  may  also  be  authorized  sub¬ 
ject  to  prescribed  conditions. 

A  43-hour  working  week,  divided  into  five  shifts  of  1\  hours  each 
(exclusive  of  a  half-hour  break)  and  one  shift  of  5j  hours,  y^as  intro¬ 
duced  for  dockworkers  in  Mombasa,  in  October,  following  acceptance 
of  recommendations  made  by  the  board  of  inquiry  appointed  to 
inquire  into  certain  aspects  of  port  employment. 


Cost  of  Living 


:  0  f 


The  Nairobi  cost-of-living  index  (excluding  Tent)  measures  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  standard  of  living  prevailing  among  European 
civil  servants  with  a  basic  salary  of  less  than  £500  in  1947.  A  new 
survey  in  1952  confirmed  in  general  the  previously  existing  weights. 
Prices  are  collected  from  84  representative  dealers  for  200  articles.  As 
indicated  by  the  statistics  given  below  the  average  weighted  index  of 
all  groups  showed  little  change  during  the  year  1 959.  b  r;  : 
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The  Nairobi  Cost-of-Living  Index  (Excluding  Rent) 


Base :  August,  1939  =  100 


Date 

Food,  Drink  and 
Tobacco 

Clothing  and 
Footwear 

1 

Household 

Domestic  Servants 

Wages 

* 

Transport 

Pharmaceutical 

Products 

Amusements 

Papers  and 

Periodicals 

Miscellaneous 

Average  Weighted 

Index  of  all  groups 

1958— 

31st  December  .  . 

292 

274 

262 

432 

223 

158 

174 

188 

267 

288 

1959— 

28th  February 

292 

273 

262 

435 

223 

159 

174 

188 

267 

288 

15th  June 

295 

273 

263 

434 

225 

160 

174 

188 

268 

289 

15th  October 

294 

271 

262 

433 

225 

161 

185 

188 

274 

289 

15th  December  .. 

296 

270 

263 

431 

223 

161 

186 

188 

275 

290 

The  average  retail  prices  of  certain  goods  in  Nairobi  as  at  mid- 
December,  1959,  are  set  out  below: — - 


Article 

Unit 

Price 

Sh. 

cts. 

Maize  flour,  Posho 

1  lb. 

0 

30 

Bread,  White  loaf 

y  y 

0 

75 

Butter 

y  y 

3 

58 

Coffee,  J.G. 

y  y 

7 

92 

Tea,  Brooke  Bond  Green  Label 

y  y 

5 

89 

Sugar 

y  y 

0 

59 

Beef,  Sirloin  “Good  Average  Quality”  Grade  .  . 

y  y 

2 

80 

Mutton,  Leg,  Grade  “B” .  . 

y  y 

2 

88 

Potatoes 

y  y 

0 

20 

Cabbage 

yy 

0 

28 

Milk,  delivered  in  sealed  bottles 

1  pt. 

0 

60 

Eggs,  1st  Grade 

1  doz. 

4 

38 

Beer — E.A.,  ex-bottle 

1  bottle 

1 

64 

Cigarettes,  E.A.  Clipper  .  . 

Pkt.  of  50 

4 

15 

Khaki  drill — Stockport  . . 

. .  1  yd. 

5 

25 

Dress  Material — Tobralco 

y  y 

8 

67 

Handkerchiefs,  Gents,  Pyramid  . . 

1  doz. 

43 

71 

Paraffin 

4  gal.  tin 

14 

18 

Petrol 

1  gal. 

3 

66 

Work  of  the  Labour  Department 

The  main  functions  of  the  Labour  Department  are  to  administer 
the  Colony’s  labour  laws  and  to  provide  various  facilities  and  advice 
in  relation  to  employment. 
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The  department’s  duties  include  the  inspection  of  all  under¬ 
takings  where  labour  is  employed;  enforcement  of  statutory  minimum 
wages;  improvement  of  standards  of  housing,  feeding  and  other 
welfare  and  health  services;  factory  inspectorate,  with  special  reference 
to  safety  and  health  hazards;  control  of  farm  workers’  allotments  and 
stock-grazing;  the  issue  of  licences  to  recruit  labour  and  the  general 
supervision  of  recruiting  activities;  attestation  of  contracts;  repatriation 
of  workers;  control  of  the  employment  of  women,  young  persons  and 
children;  advice  to  workers’  and  employers’  organizations;  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  joint  consultative  machinery  and  collective  bargaining;  con¬ 
ciliation  in  trade  disputes  between  individual  workers  and  employers; 
recovery  of  workmen’s  compensation;  registration  of  provident  fund 
and  superannuation  schemes;  trade  testing  of  artisans;  aptitude  test¬ 
ing;  the  promotion  and  control  of  apprenticeship;  Training  Within 
Industry  for  Supervisors  (T.W.I.);  the  operation  of  employment  ser¬ 
vices;  the  maintenance  of  employment  records  and  the  production  of 
employment  statistics;  the  registration  of  persons  of  all  races;  and 
their  fingerprint  classification;  the  registration  of  domestic  servants; 
and  the  carrying  out  of  an  annual  labour  census  of  domestic  servants. 
The  annual  census  of  the  remainder  of  the  labour  force  is  carried 
out  by  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  East  Africa  High  Com¬ 
mission. 


Industrial  Relations 

The  year  was  marked  by  a  great  increase  in  trade  union  activity, 
particularly  among  Africans.  The  Kenya  Federation  of  Labour,  to 
which  most  of  the  trade  unions  of  African  labour  are  affiliated, 
sponsored  the  formation  of  six  new  unions  and,  later  in  the  year, 
launched  an  organizational  drive  both  to  strengthen  the  principal  trade 
unions  in  the  towns  and  to  interest  rural  labour  in  trade  unionism.  In 
these  efforts  the  Kenya  Federation  of  Labour  had  substantial  help 
from  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
(I.C.F.T.U.)  and  from  many  of  the  international  federations  catering 
for  workers  in  particular  industries  or  occupations. 

For  the  first  time,  a  determined  attempt  was  made  to  organize 
agricultural  labour,  principally  by  the  Plantation  Workers’  Inter¬ 
national  Federation,  which  allocated  an  organizer  to  East  Africa  for 
part  of  the  year.  The  new  unions  formed  were  the  Tea  Plantation 
Workers’  Union,  the  Coffee  Plantation  Workers’  Union  and  the  Sisal 
Plantation  Workers’  Union. 

The  Federation  of  Kenya  Employers  was  also  gaining  strength 
and  fostering  the  organization  of  further  trade  associations  of 
employers.  It  had  frequent  meetings  with  representatives  of  the  Kenya 
Federation  of  Labour,  particularly  through  its  Rural  Employers’  Com¬ 
mittee  and  on  the  subject  of  trade  unionism  in  the  plantations. 
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Eleven  more  trade  unions  were  registered,  one  being  an  employers’ 
trade  union,  while  one  workers’  union  ceased  to  exist.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  total  number  of  trade  unions  registered  under  the  Trade 
Unions  Ordinance  was  52,  of  which  42  were  employees’  unions  and 
ten  employers’  unions.  Of  the  employees’  unions,  13  catered  for  Euro¬ 
peans  or  Asians  only  and  four  were  composed  of  all  races.  The  paid- 
up  membership  of  the  employees’  unions  was  about  30,000  in  the 
previous  year;  1959  figures  are  not  yet  available. 

The  increased  trade  union  activity  gave  rise  to  a  spate  of  demands 
upon  employers  for  recognition  and  for  negotiation  of  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment.  Much  collective  bargaining  ensued,  often  with 
satisfactory  results,  but  there  was  also  much  industrial  unrest.  Trade 
unions’  demands  upon  employers  tended  to  be  excessive,  in  relation 
to  local  circumstances,  and  union  leaders  were  often  unduly 
intransigent. 

A  total  of  about  100  joint  consultative,  negotiating  or  wage-fixing 
bodies,  with  formal  constitutions,  were  in  existence  whereby  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions  or  terms  of  service  of  some  quarter  of  a  million 
employees  were  regulated.  The  Whitley  Council  and  associated 
machinery  in  the  public  services  accounted  for  more  than  half  of 
this  coverage.  Although  joint  industrial  councils  operated  in  many 
industries,  there  was  comparatively  little  joint  machinery  of  any  sort 
in  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  Railway  African  Union  (and  the 
corresponding  unions  in  Tanganyika  and  Uganda)  withdrew  from  the 
All-Line  Joint  Consultative  Council  of  the  East  African  Railways  and 
Harbours  Administration  and  asked  for  a  separate  negotiating  body 
for  African  railwaymen.  The  joint  industrial  council  for  the  dock 
industry  in  Mombasa,  which  was  suspended  in  the  latter  part  of  1958 
following  withdrawal  of  recognition  of  the  Dockworkers’  Union  by 
the  Port  Employers’  Association,  was  restored  early  in  1959. 

The  Labour  Department  again  provided  two  residential  courses, 
of  one  month’s  duration,  on  industrial  relations;  these  were  attended 
by  a  total  of  54  persons.  By  arrangement  with  the  Federation  of  Kenya 
Employers,  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  of  the  Royal  Technical  College 
of  East  Africa  provided  two  intensive  courses  on  “Industrial  Relations 
where  nearly  17,000  man-days  were  lost. 

Labour  Disputes  and  Their  Settlement 

The  67  disputes  resulting  in  stoppages  of  work  involved  a  total 
of  42,214  workers  and  the  loss  of  431,973  man-days.  Three-quarters 
of  this  loss  of  man-days  was  due  to  the  stoppage  by  African  labour 
in  the  Railways — the  first  major  strike  in  that  industry  in  Kenya — 
while  more  than  70,000  man-days  were  lost  through  serious  strikes  in 
the  quarrying  industry. 
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Although  the  number  of  stoppages  in  agriculture  was  not  excep¬ 
tional,  the  strikes  involved  large  bodies  of  labour,  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  13,000  man-days.  The  same  held  for  fhe  manufacturing  industries 
where  nearly  17,000  man-days  were  lost. 


The  Railway  strike  lasted  for  16  days  and  involved  virtually  all 
African  railwaymen  in  the  Colony.  It  started  in  the  civil  engineering 
department  of  the  East  African  Railways  and  Harbours  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Nairobi,  with  a  demand  for  the  removal  of  a  building  super¬ 
intendent,  and  was  then  officially  supported  by  the  Railway  African 
Union  which  extended  the  strike  to  all  areas.  Work  was  eventually 
resumed  on  the  basis  already  offered  initially  by  the  employer,  that 
the  grievances  would  be  fully  investigated;  the  inquiry  which  ensued 
found  no  real  substance  in  the  grievances.  Negotiations  were  later 
resumed  on  the  wage  demands  previously  lodged  by  the  union. 


Following  serious  labour  unrest  in  Mombasa  Port  during  1958, 
a  board  of  inquiry  was  appointed  in  January,  1959,  to  inquire  into 
the  hours  of  work,  shift  system  and  other  aspects  of  employment  in 
the  docks.  Dockworkers’  wages  were  not  in  the  terms  of  reference. 
The  board’s  report,  published  in  April,  recommended,  inter  alia,  a 
new  shift  system,  enhanced  payment  for  overtime  and  the  setting  up 
of  a  statutory  dock  labour  board.  All  parties  eventually  accepted  the 
recommendations. 


A  board  of  inquiry  which  examined  the  causes  and  circumstances 
of  a  lengthy  strike  by  employees  of  a  tobacco  manufacturing  concern 
recommended,  in  July,  a  revision  of  the  ilegotiating  and  consultative 
machinery  in  the  tobacco,  brewing  and  bottling  group  of  industries. 

'  f  l  .hi:  '  i  ;  .  '•  :  O j 
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Later  in  the  year,  the  spate  of  strikes  in  the  quarrying  and  sancf 
industries  created  a  grave  situation  and  a  board  of  inquiry  was  set 
up  to  examine  the  causes.  The  board’s  main  findings,  published  in 
December,  were  that  the  housing  and  welfare  of  the  workers  required 
improvement,  that  supervision,  productivity  and  earnings  w7ere  poor, 
and  that  joint  industrial  councils  should  be  established  to  regulate 
terms  of  service.  '  :<J 


The  machinery  of  the  Trade  Disputes  (Arbitration  and  Inquiry) 
Ordinance  was  used  on  numerous  other  occasions — apart  from  the 
resort  to  boards  of  inquiry.  Conciliation  proceedings  were  mostly 
successful,  generally  resulting  in  substantial  wage  increases.  An  arbi¬ 
tration  tribunal  resolved  a  dispute  in  one  of  the  oil  companies,  award¬ 
ing  a  wage  increase.  The  curtailment,  at  the  close  of  1958,  of  the  scope 
of  the  Essential  Services  (Arbitration)  Ordinance  resulted  in  there 
being  no  instance  of  compulsory  arbitration  during  1959. 


In  the  following  table,  the  1959  figures  for  stoppages  of  work  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  two  previous  years :  — • 


Year 

Number  of 
Stoppages 

Number  of 
Workers  Involved 

Man-days 

Lost 

1957 

67 

21,809 

23,675 

1958 

96 

21,395 

59,096 

1959 

67* 

42,214 

431,973 

(* Note.— Some  of  the  strikes  in  1959  involved  numerous  other  under¬ 
takings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  but  have  been  classified  as 
single  incidents.) 


Employment  Services 

The  Government  maintained  23  public  employment  offices  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  Colony  and  catering  for  work  seekers  and  employers 
of  all  races.  A  woman  labour  officer  at  the  Central  Employment  Office 
in  Nairobi  attended  specially  to  African  women  and  juveniles  seeking 
work  in  the  city,  while  the  East  Africa  Women’s  League  maintained, 
with  official  support,  its  “Helping  Hand”  and  Employment  Bureau  for 
European  and  Asian  women. 

There  was  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  volume  of  applications  by, 
and  vacancies  notified  for,  African  labour  at  employment  offices 
during  the  year.  This  was  attributable  to  the  keener  competition Mfor 
jobs,  greater  stability  in  employment,  and  the  engagement  of  more 
labour  by  employers  from  amongst  itinerant  applicants. 

The  number  of  orders  placed  for  African  labour  fell  by  11,587,’ 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  applications  for  work  fell  by 
11,232.  Out  of  82,122  Africans  applying  for  employment,  in  relation 
to  48,321  notified  vacancies,  only  40,486  applicants  were  placed.  There 
was  a  marked  drop  in  the  number  of  vacancies  for  unskilled  labour 
for  industry  and  for  domestic  servants. 

Applications  by  Asian  work  seekers  at  employment  offices  num¬ 
bered  2,631  (656  more  than  during  1958),  but  vacancies  notified  were 
only  319,  and  placings  in  employment  271.  Most  of  the  unsuccessful 
applicants  were  thought  to  have  found  other  jobs  on  their  otyri 
initiative. 

Vacancies  notified  for  Europeans  increased  slightly  to  a  total  of 
421  for  the  year,  while  the  number  of  applications  by  workseekers  Tell 
by  172  to  888.  236  men  were  placed  in  employment.  The  volume ’Of 
business  at  the  East  Africa  Women’s  League  bureau  increased  consider¬ 
ably,  with  1,388  vacancies,  1,879  applicants  and  715  placings,  during 
the  year.  '  nV-  M 

The  general  picture  for  the  year  was  that  there  were  87,520 
applications  as  compared  with  50,499  vacancies  notified,  and  41,708 
placings.  Although  relatively  few  of  the  jobs  available  in  the  Colony 
are  filled  through  the  employment  offices,  the  excess  of  45,800  appjica-; 
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tions  for  work  over  the  number  of  placings  effected  was  indicative  of 
the  growing  surplus  of  people  of  all  races  desiring  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Despite  the  scarcity  of  new  jobs  in  relation  to  the  increased 
availability  of  labour,  however,  very  few  of  the  Africans  applying  at 
employment  offices  in  the  towns  were  interested  in  offers  of  rural 
employment. 


Factory  Inspection 

The  total  number  of  premises  registered  under  the  Factories 
Ordinance  at  the  end  of  December,  1959,  was  5,218 — an  increase  of 
243  over  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  previous  year.  The  increase 
was  partly  due  to  expanding  coverage  by  the  Factory  Inspectorate. 
Industrial  expansion  was  most  evident  in  those  industries  concerned 
with  the  processing,  preparation  for  sale  and  export  of  agricultural 
products.  Although  there  was  some  growth  of  light  secondary  industry 
unassociated  with  agriculture,  development  in  this  field  was  mainly 
directed  towards  the  modernization  of  plant,  buildings  and  production 
methods.  The  table  below  shows  the  classification  of  the  registered 
factories,  by  major  industrial  groups. 

Building  development  in  the  larger  towns,  particularly  Nairobi, 
brought  about  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hoists  and  lifts  used  in 
non-factory  premises,  and  notified  under  the  Factories  Ordinance 
(Extension  of  Application)  Order,  1957:  the  number  registered  rose 
from  173  to  195  during  the  year. 

The  staff  of  the  Factory  Inspectorate  remained  unchanged; 
inspectors  are  stationed  at  Nairobi,  Mombasa  and  Nakuru.  For  some 
three  months,  there  were  two  inspectors  deployed  in  the  field  in  the 
Central  and  Southern  Provinces  and  Nairobi  Extra-Provincial  District. 
During  the  year,  a  total  of  2,334  factory  inspections  were  carried  out, 
and  inspectors  made  243  visits  to  factories  for  purposes  other  than 
inspection.  In  addition,  66  visits  were  made  to  premises  (other  than 
factories)  in  which  steam  boilers  or  hoists  and  lifts  are  used. 

A  total  of  1,047  factory  accidents  (12  fatal)  were  reported  and,  of 
these,  198  were  investigated.  Power-driven  machinery  again  accounted 
for  approximately  one-third  of  all  accidents,  almost  40  per  cent  of 
which  were  caused  by  woodworking  machinery. 

The  Factories  (Woodworking  Machinery)  Rules,  1959,  came  into 
force  during  the  year.  The  rules  are  similar  in  their  requirements  to 
the  Woodworking  Machinery  Regulations  made  under  the  United 
Kingdom  Factories  Act.  The  high  proportion  of  factory  accidents 
caused  by  woodworking  machinery  provided  the  justification  for  this 
legislation. 

During  the  year,  the  Inspectorate  turned  more  to  prosecution  of 
offenders,  and  23  factory  occupiers  were  convicted  in  respect  of 
74  contraventions  against  the  Factories  Ordinance  and  subsidiary 
legislation. 
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TABLE  I 

Factories  Registered  Under  The  Factories  Ordinance,  1950 


Distribution  by  Major  Industrial  Groups :  31s/  December,  1959 


Industrial  Group 

Factories  with 

Mechanical  Power 

Factories  without 

Mechanical  Power 

Total 

Agriculture  and  Livestock  Production  .  . 

466 

27 

493 

Food  Manufacturing  Industries,  except  Beverage  In¬ 
dustries 

384 

50 

434 

Beverage  Industries 

47 

9 

56 

Tobacco  Manufacture 

3 

2 

5 

Manufacture  of  Textiles 

9 

2 

11 

Manufacture  of  Footwear,  Other  Wearing  Apparel, 
and  Made-up  Textile  Goods 

142 

1,548 

1,690 

Manufactures  of  Wood  and  Cork,  except  Manufacture 
of  Furniture  .  . 

404 

82 

486 

Manufacture  of  Furniture  and  Fixtures 

194 

84 

278 

Manufacture  of  Paper  and  Paper  Products 

9 

— 

9 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries 

79 

1 

80 

Manufacture  of  Leather  and  Leather  Products,  except 
Footwear 

8 

4 

12 

Manufacture  of  Rubber  Products 

16 

2 

18 

Manufacture  of  Chemicals  and  Chemical  Products  . . 

64 

26 

90 

Manufacture  of  Non-metallic  Mineral  Products,  except 
Products  of  Petroleum 

61 

13 

74 

Basic  Metal  Industries 

1 

1 

Manufacture  of  Metal  Products,  except  Machinery  and 
Transport  Equipment 

107 

61 

168 

Manufacture  of  Machinery,  except  Electrical  Machinery 

185 

13 

198 

Manufacture  of  Electrical  Machinery,  Apparatus,  Ap¬ 
pliances  and  Supplies 

56 

15 

71 

Manufacture  of  Transport  Equipment  . . 

445 

233 

678 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries 

79 

101 

180 

Electricity,  Gas  and  Steam 

28 

— 

28 

Water  and  Sanitary  Services 

54 

2 

56 

Personal  Services 

40 

62 

102 

Total  All  Industries  and  Services 

2,881 

2,337 

5,218 

Note. — Factories  engaged  in  repair  work  are  classified  in  the  manufacturing  group 
according  to  the  type  of  product  repaired. 


Immigration 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  in  1959  was  81,898  as  against 
76,240  in  1958.  Of  these  persons,  the  number  of  Europeans  and  Asians 
in  permanent  or  semi-permanent  immigration  categories,  including 
dependants,  were:  — 

Europeans  Asians 

1959  .  2,968  ..  3,790 

1958  .  2,818  ..  3,714 

A  further  1,999  were  persons  who,  having  previously  entered  the 
Colony  as  visitors,  became  permanent  immigrants  during  1959.  The 
remainder  included  returning  residents,  visitors  and  persons  in  transit. 
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CHAPTER  3— FINANCE  AND  TAXATION 
Revenue  and  Expenditure 

'  *  V<  ft  r.  ' 

■  <  «'  .  .  1  <  • 

The  Colony’s  financial  year  runs  from  1st  July  to  30th  June. 

Schedules  of  revenue  and  expenditure  under  the  main  Heads  for 
1957/58  and  1958/59  are  set  out  in  Appendices  1  and  2.  A  statement 
of  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  ten-year  period  ( 9 \  years) 
ending  30th  June,  1959,  is  at  Appendix  3. 

The  following  statements  give  a  comparison  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1957/58  and  1958/59.  Expenditure  is  shown  in  two 
parts :  the  first  relates  to  ordinary  expenditure  and  the  second  to 
expenditure  incurred  from  the  Development  Fund.  f  ' 

Net  Revenue 

1957-58  1958-59 

£  £ 

Tax  Revenue  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  27,179,503  28,832,496 

Assistance  from  U.K.  Government  ...  3,000,000  1,500,000 

All  other  revenue  ..  ..  ..  ..  3,249,189  3,135,554 

Total  '  .  .  £33,428^692  ^33^468^50 

Net  Expenditure  . 

J  -);£ 

Departmental  Expenditure  ..  ..  27,459,549  29,476,915 

Contribution  to  Emergency  Fund  .  .  ;  4.300,000  1;660,000 

Contribution  to  High  Commission  ‘ 

Services  .  1,530,753  T, 622, 939 

. .  Total  ;  . .  £33,290,302 

Development  Expenditure 


( Including  the  Swynnerton  Plan) 


1957/58 

1958/59 

Projects  under: 

£ 

£ 

Chief  Secretary  . 

1 34,200 

225,375 

Minister  for  Legal  Affairs  (Judicial)  .  . 

5,535 

— 

Minister  for  Finance  and  Development 

140,155 

275,000 

Minister  for  African  Affairs  . .  . .  . 

280,432 

246,819 

Minister  for  Agriculture,  Animal  Husbandry 

and  Water  Resources  . .  . . 

2,440,400 

4,587,034 

Minister  for  Internal  Security  and  Defence  v. 

548,193 

345,989 

Minister  for  Local  Government,  Health  and, 

Town  Planning  ..  .  .  .. 

723,270 

163,277 

Minister  for  Education,  Labour  and  Lands. . 

867,335 

729,486, 

Minister  for  Forest  Development,  Game  and 

Fisheries 

92,007 

77,246 

Minister  for  Commerce  and  Industry  ... 

1,113,269 

277,856 

Minister  for  Works 

1,454,249 

1,302,597 

Minister  for  Community  Development 

64,817 

71,836 

Minister  for  Tourism  and  Common  Services . . 

^  — 

107,594f 

Minister  for  Housing  . .  . . 

:v - 

784.113* 

7,863,862 

9,194,222 

*  Formerly  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Local  Government,  Health  and 
Housing. 

t  Supplies  and  Transport  Department — formerly  under  Ministry  of  Finance 
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Statement  of  Funded' Debt  of  Colony  as  at  30th  June,  1959 


r'  K  ;  'f( /■  12! 

Period  , 

.  •  .  r>  l  ■  )  1  :  > 

o.-f  >  ■  •' - n — 

Z  {  »  ..  v  -  A  n 

Amount  of 

Issue1 

- - 

Rate  of 
Interest 

Price  of 
Issue 

.  r 

Redeemable 

f  j  i  J  H  ! 

£ 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

1930 

3,400,000* 

.  4} 

98i 

1961-71 

1933  .  C 

305,600 

H 

98i 

1957-67 

1936 

375,000 

3 

100 

1956-61 

1945 

600,000 

3  ) 

100 

1970-75 

1 946t  r. 

1,820,000 

2i 

99 

1971-76 

1948t  .. 

3,710,000 

2i  ; 

•  '99 

1965-70 

1951 

6,070,000 

3i 

100 

1973-78 

1952  (l  . 

'  6,1 15,000  ' 

4i 

99i 

1971-78 

1953  ?*. 

6,510,000$ 

4} 

100 

1971-78 

1954  ry.. 

2,925,000 

4 

100 

1960-61 

1955 

2,-500,000  -x 

5 

99 

1970-72 

1956  •• 

4,225,000 

5 

96 

1978-82 

1957 

,  2,500,000 

5i 

98i 

1976-80 

‘1957 

,1,250,000 

6} 

97 

1972-74 

1958 

1,000,000 

6 

100 

1963-65 

1958 

2,750,000 

6i 

100 

1969-71 

1959 

600,000 

H 

92i 

1976-80 

1959 

400,000 

92f 

1976-80 

r°  £ 

47,055,600 

:  r  ' 

t  :  A 

•*  .'Partly  to  account  of  E.A.R.  &  H.  Administration.  f  r 

}., Conversion  Loan  to  account  of  E.A.R.  &  H.  Administration. 

t  This  issue  was  made  as  an  extension  of  the  1952  Loan. 


Sinking  Fund  contributions  are  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent.  The 
Sinking  Fund  contribution  in  respect  of  the  £600,000  loan  is  at  2  per 
cent.  There  is  no  provision  for  a  sinking  fund  in  respect  of  the  1954 
loan.  .  y.»  < 

^Allocation  of  Public  Debt  and  Annual  Charges 

The  figures  showing  the  position  will  be  found  in  Appendix  4. 

Stamp  Duties 

The  revenue  from  stamp  duties  collected  by  the  Department  of 
Lands  during  the  financial  year  1958/59  was  £580,470  as  compared 
fvyith  £598,401  for  the  year  1957/58. 

The  principal  sources  of  duty  were  :  — 


V  \  V 

1958/59 

1957/58 

,v. 

£ 

£ 

Transfers  of  land  .  ,  -  . : 

153,748 

155,977 

(Cheques 

119,675 

1 24,227 

Revenue  of  stamps  .  .  ...  .  .  .. .  , 

92,274 

99,333 

Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  .  . 

73,868 

79,345 

Mortgages  and  debentures 

36,712 

33,276 

Company  share  capital  . .  . .  . .  r  ' 

35,716 

39,748 

fShafe  transfers  . . 

27,525 

32,175 

Grants  and  leased  . .  .  .  . .  ; .  ' 

14,109 

15,764 

(Agreements  , .  . . 

9,921 

— 

Insurance  policies 

8,847 

7,254 
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Customs  and  Excise 

Customs  and  excise  duties  are  collected  on  an  East  African 
basis  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanga¬ 
nyika  by  the  East  African  Customs  and  Excise  Department  of  the 
East  Africa  High  Commission.  This  department  works  under  the 
authority  of  the  East  African  Customs  Management  Act  and  the  East 
African  Excise  Management  Act,  and  the  rates  of  customs  and  excise 
duty  are  fixed  for  Kenya  by  the  Customs  Tariff  Ordinance,  1958,  and 
the  Excise  Tariff  Ordinance,  1954.  The  other  two  territories  impose 
identical  tariffs  in  similar  Ordinances. 

In  April  certain  customs  duties  were  altered  mainly  with  a  view 
to  increasing  revenue.  A  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  import  duty  was 
imposed  on  certain  ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  drinks. 
The  import  duty  was  increased  on  beer,  perfume  and  spirits,  liqueurs, 
potable  spirits  and  printed  or  exposed  cinematograph  film.  An  import 
duty  was  imposed  for  the  first  time  on  commercial  vehicles,  and  in 
order  to  protect  local  industry  an  import  duty  was  placed  on  boots 
and  shoes  and  knitted  tubular  fabrics.  The  excise  duty  on  locally 
brewed  beer  was  raised  from  Sh.  180  to  Sh.  216  per  gallon  of  wort. 
An  excise  duty  of  Sh.  120  per  proof  gallon  was  imposed  and  the  East 
African  Excise  Management  Act  was  also  amended  in  anticipation  of 
the  local  manufacture  of  potable  spirits. 

The  new  Customs  House  at  Mombasa  was  completed  during  the 
year  and  brought  into  use  in  October,  greatly  improving  the  facilities 
for  the  public. 

Duty  collected  during  1959  is  given  in  Table  10  of  Appendix  6. 

Personal  Tax 

The  Personal  Tax  Ordinance,  1957,  came  into  operation  on  1st 
January,  1958,  replacing  the  African  Poll  Tax  Ordinance,  the  Personal 
Tax  Ordinance,  1940,  the  Poll  Tax  (Northern  Frontier  District) 
Ordinance  and  the  African  Poll  Tax  (Urban  Areas)  Ordinance. 

The  Ordinance  requires  all  persons  over  18,  other  than  students 
and  married  women  living  with  their  husbands,  to  pay  an  annual 
graduated  tax  based  upon  their  incomes  at  the  following  rates:  — 

Tax 

Sh.  cts. 

25  00 

50  00 

100  00 

150  00 


(a)  On  chargeable  incomes  which  do  not  exceed 

£120  per  annum 

(b)  On  chargeable  incomes  not  exceeding  £120 

but  not  exceeding  £160  per  annum 

(c)  On  chargeable  incomes  exceeding  £160 

but  not  exceeding  £200  per  annum 

(d)  On  chargeable  incomes  exceeding  £200  per 

annum  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  . 
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The  Personal  Tax  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1959,  reduced  rates 

(a)  and  ( b )  to  Sh.  20  and  Sh.  45  respectively  from  1st  January,  1960. 

Personal  tax  realized  a  total  of  £2,092,973  in  1959  compared 
with  £1,978,101  in  1958. 

The  Special  Tax  (Temporary  Provisions)  Ordinance,  1953,  which 
imposed  a  special  tax  of  Sh.  25  (subsequently  reduced  to  Sh.  15)  on 
all  adult  males  of  the  Kikuyu,  Embu  and  Meru  tribes  resident  in 
scheduled  areas  was  repealed  in  1959.  This  tax  was  imposed  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Emergency. 


Income  Tax 

General 

Income  tax  is  charged  on  the  income  of  any  person  resident  in  the 
Territories  (i.e.  Kenya,  Tanganyika  and  Uganda)  accruing  in,  derived 
from,  or  received  in  East  Africa.  It  is  also  charged  on  the  income  of 
non-residents  accruing  in  or  derived  from  the  Territories. 

The  tax  is  based  on  the  income  of  the  calendar  year  (or  accounts 
year)  after  deduction  of  expenses  wholly  and  exclusively  incurred  in 
production  of  the  income.  In  addition  individuals  obtain  relief  for 
personal  allowances,  details  of  which  are  given  below. 

Deductions 

In  addition  to  expenses  allowed  as  being  incurred  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  income,  various  other  types  of  expenditure,  specified  in 
the  Act,  may  be  deducted.  Chief  of  these  are  the  deductions  allowed 
for  various  classes  of  capital  expenditure  incurred  for  the  purpose  of 
a  trade  or  business. 

These  classes,  and  the  methods  of  giving  relief  are- 

la)  certain  buildings  and  structures  (mainly  industrial  buildings): 
an  optional  initial  deduction  of  10  per  cent  and  an  annual 
deduction,  generally  of  2  per  cent; 

(b)  plant  and  machinery:  an  optional  initial  deduction  of  20  per 

cent  and  wear  and  tear  depending  on  the  life  of  the 
machinery; 

(c)  mining  expenditure:  an  initial  deduction  of  40  per  cent  and 

the  balance  equally  over  the  next  six  years;  over  a  shorter 
period  if  the  life  of  the  mine  is  likely  to  be  less  than  seven 
years; 

(d)  farm  works:  20  per  cent  in  the  first  year,  10  per  cent  in  each 

of  the  next  eight  years;  clearing  and  planting  permanent 
crops;  an  option  to  have  the  allowance  when  the  expenditure 
is  incurred,  or  to  spread  it  over  the  life  of  the  crop; 

(e)  scientific  research  :  equally  over  five  years. 
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Personal  Allowances  0  'irr 

!  )  t  .  :  •'  ■ .  ’  •  '  /  :  '  _  .f  ‘ '  >  '  \ '  ■  .  '  '  :  1  •  r  \  \ 

The  following  allowances  may  be  granted  to  resident  individuals. 

Allowances,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  are  also  available  to  certain 

classes  of  non-resident  individuals. 

f  {a)  Single  allowance— £225.  Where,  however,  the  individual  is  also 
entitled  to  a  child  allowance,  the  allowance  is  £450. 

f !  :  !  1  r  (  . '  '[  V 

( b )  Marriage  allowance — £500.  Where,  however,  the  individual’s 

total  income  exceeds  £500,  the  allowance  is  increased  by 
one-fifth  of  the  excess,  subject  to  a  maximum  allowance  of 
£700. 

(c)  Child  allowance — £120  for  the  first  child  and  £60  for  each  of 

the  next  three  children  maintained.  Where,  however,  the 
child’s  income  exceeds  £75  per  year  no  allowance  is  due. 

f.  ,  r  ....  r  ' r 

(cf)  Education  allowance, — up  to  a  maximum  of  £125  for  each 
child  or  £175  for  a  child  over  18  receiving  higher  education: 
the  allowance  varies  according  to  the  tuition  and  boarding 
fees  paid  for  each  child. 

( e )  Dependant  allowance: — £60  or  the  amount  actually  spent  on 
maintenance,  whichever  is  the  less.  Where,  however,  the 
dependant’s  income  exceeds  £150  per  annum  no  allowance 
may  be  granted. 

(/)  Insurance  allowance — relief  is  given  for  Life  Assurance 
premiums  and  contributions  to  an  approved  pension  scheme, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  and  conditions.  In  general,  the 
first  £200  is  relieved  at  not  more  than  Sh.  5  in  the  £,  and 
any  balance  at  not  more  than  Sh.  2/50. 

(g)  Old-age  allowance — is  available  to — • 

(i)  men  over  65; 

(ii)  women  over  60. 

The  amount  of  the  allowance  is  £250,  reducing  by  £1  for 
every  £2  by  which  the  claimant’s  total  income  exceeds  the 
following  amounts:  — 


'  (i)  Single  persons 

(ii)  Single  persons  entitled  to  a  child  allowance 

(iii)  Married  couples  not  entitled  to  a  child 
allowance 


£ 

1,000 

1,250 

1,250 

1,500 


(iv)  Married  couples  entitled  to  a  child  allowance 
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Rates  of  Tax  for  Resident  Individuals 

The  tax  on  the  chargeable  income  of  an  individual  resident  in  East 


Africa  is:  — 

On 

the 

first 

£400 

at  Sh. 

2 

in 

the  £; 

On 

the 

next 

£400 

at 

Sh. 

3 

in 

the  £. 

On 

the 

next 

£400 

at 

Sh. 

4 

in 

the  £. 

On 

the 

next 

£400 

at 

Sh. 

5 

in 

the  £. 

On 

the 

next 

£400 

at 

Sh. 

6 

in 

the  £. 

On 

the 

next 

£500 

at 

Sh. 

7 

in 

the  £. 

On 

the 

next 

£500 

at 

Sh. 

8 

in 

the  £. 

On 

the 

next 

£1,000 

at 

Sh. 

9 

in 

the  £. 

On 

the 

next 

£1,000 

at 

Sh. 

10 

in 

the  £. 

On 

the 

next 

£1,000 

at 

Sh. 

11 

in 

the  £. 

On 

the 

next 

£1,000 

at 

Sh. 

12 

in 

the  £. 

On 

the 

next 

£1,000 

at 

Sh. 

13 

in 

the  £. 

On 

the 

next 

£1,000 

at 

Sh. 

14 

in 

the  £. 

On  every  £ 

over 

£9,000 

at 

Sh. 

15 

in 

the  £. 

Rates  of  Tax  for  Non-resident 

Individuals 

The  tax  on  the  chargeable  income  of  any  non-resident  individual 

is — 

(a)  Sh.  2  in  the  £  on  the  first  £800; 

(b)  when  the  chargeable  income  exceeds  £800  the  rates  of  tax  are 

as  set  out  above  for  chargeable  income  in  excess  of  £800. 

Rates  of  Tax  for  all  Persons  ( e.g .  Companies,  Trusts,  etc .)  Other  Than 
Individuals 

Tax  is  charged  at  Sh.  5/50  in  the  £  of  total  income. 

Legislative  Changes 

The  East  African  Income  Tax  (Management)  Act,  1958,  became 
law  on  30th  December,  1958  replacing  the  1952  Management  Act  and 
incorporating  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Coates  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Inquiry  on  Income  Tax. 

One  of  the  major  changes  was  the  introduction  of  an  un¬ 
distributed  income  tax.  The  previous  law  provided  for  the  assessment 
of  60  per  cent  of  a  “private”  company’s  profits  on  the  shareholders; 
this  was  replaced  by  an  assessment  of  a  proportion  of  the  un¬ 
distributed  profits  of  such  a  company  at  a  flat  rate.  Another  change 
was  the  introduction  of  deduction  for  premiums  on  approved  annuity 
contracts  for  self-employed  persons,  and  more  generous  treatment 
of  retirement  benefits  generally. 
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Further  Information 

Copies  of  the  new  Act  and  of  the  Territorial  Income  Tax  (Rates 
and  Allowances)  Ordinances  may  be  purchased  from  the  Government 
Printers  of  the  respective  Territories,  and  from  the  East  African 
Office,  Grand  Buildings,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.C.2,  while 
information  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  Overseas  Territories 
Income  Tax  Office,  26  Grosvenor  Gardens,  Victoria,  London,  S.W.l. 

Estate  Duty 

By  virtue  of  the  enactment  of  the  Estate  Duty  (Abolition)  Ordin¬ 
ance,  1959,  no  estate  duty  is  leviable  in  the  Colony  on  property  which 
passes  on  the  death  of  any  person  dying  on  or  after  29th  April,  1959. 

Estate  duty  leviable  in  respect  of  deaths  occurring  before  29th 
April,  1959,  is  assessed  and  collected  by  the  Estate  Duty  Section 
of  the  Registrar-General’s  Department. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  new  estates  were  assessed  during 
the  year,  the  duty  on  which  amounted  to  £108,951.  The  net  revenue 
arising  from  estate  duty,  including  the  amounts  paid  in  advance  but 
after  deduction  of  the  amounts  refunded  during  the  year,  was 
£142,639. 


CHAPTER  4—  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

Currency 

The  standard  coin  is  the  East  African  shilling  (silver  and  cupro¬ 
nickel)  with  subsidiary  coinage  of  50  cents  (silver  and  cupro-nickel), 
10  cents,  5  cents  and  1  cent  (bronze).  100  cents  equal  one  shilling. 
Notes  are  issued  in  denominations  of  Sh.  10,000,  Sh.  1,000,  Sh.  200, 
Sh.  100,  Sh.  20,  Sh.  10,  Sh.  5  and  Sh.  1.  A  new  issue  of  Sh.  100, 
Sh.  20  and  Sh.  10  was  put  into  circulation  on  15th  September,  1958, 
16th  March,  1959,  and  15th  September.  1959,  respectively. 

Most  accounts  are  kept  in  shillings,  though  the  Government 
converts  into  sterling  at  E.A.  Sh.  20  to  the  pound  sterling.  Paper 
currency  and  shilling  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  50  cent 
coins  up  to  Sh.  20  and  10  cent,  5  cent  and  1  cent  coins  up  to  Sh.  1. 

The  currency  is  controlled  by  the  East  African  Currency  Board. 
London. 

To  maintain  the  sterling  exchange  value  of  East  African  currency 
local  coin  or  notes  may  be  tendered  at  the  currency  offices  in  East 
Africa  in  exchange  for  telegraphic  transfers  on  London.  The  premium 
charged  on  such  transfers  was  1  per  cent  up  to  14th  June,  1942, 
4  per  cent  from  15th  June,  1942,  to  31st  March,  1946,  and  }  per  cent 
from  1st  April,  1946. 
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Coin  and  Notes  in  Circulation  as  at  31s/  December,  1959, 
as  Compared  with  31s/  December,  1958 


Notes: 

1958 

1959 

Sh. 

£ 

£ 

10,000 

2,765,500 

1,549,500 

1,000 

37,450 

32,350 

200 

140 

140 

100 

7,515,215 

2,390,470 

20 

18,621,333 

4,487,642 

10 

7,531,897 

3,753,509 

5 

5,204,625 

5,052,079 

1 

New  Issue: 

10,411 

10,365 

100 

13,085,520 

20,787,975 

20 

. .  — 

14,037,892 

10 

. .  — 

4,327,814 

54,772,091 

56,429,736 

Coin 

10,878,678 

10,359,209 

£65,650,769 

66,788,945 

The  above  figures  include  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika.  Zanzibar, 
British  Somaliland  and  Aden. 


Banking 

The  following  Banking  institutions  are  established  in  Kenya:  — 

(a)  National  and  Grindlays  Bank  Limited  (paid  capital  £3,421,875) 

with  branches  at  Mombasa  (2),  Nairobi  (4),  Kiambu  (sub¬ 
branch  to  Nairobi),  Thika,  Fort  Hall,  Embu  (sub-branch  to 
Fort  Hall),  Karatina  (sub-branch  to  Nyeri),  Nakuru,  Naivasha 
(sub-branch  to  Nakuru),  Kisumu,  Kericho,  Sotik  (sub-branch 
to  Kericho),  Eldoret,  Nyeri,  Kakamega  (sub-branch  to 
Kisumu),  Nandi  Hills  (sub-branch  to  Eldoret),  and 
Githunguri; 

(b)  The  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  Limited  (paid  capital 

£11.000,000)  with  branches  at  Mombasa  (2),  Nairobi  (4), 
Bungoma,  Eldoret,  Kericho,  Kisii,  Kisumu,  Kitale,  Machakos, 
Meru,  Molo,  Nakuru,  Nanyuki,  Nyeri  and  Thika,  and 
agencies  at  Sotik,  Makupa  Road  (Mombasa),  Industrial  Area 
(Nairobi),  Kiambu,  Ruiru,  Karatina,  Embu,  Ngong  Road 
(sub-branch  to  Nairobi); 

(c)  Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  (paid  capital  £12,932,250)  with  branches 

at  Mombasa  (4),  Nairobi  (8),  Nakuru  (2),  Kisumu,  Eldoret, 
Kisii,  Kitale,  Nanyuki,  Nyeri,  Thika,  Kericho,  Molo,  Meru, 
Bungoma,  Fort  Hall,  Malindi  and  Thomson’s  Falls  and 
agencies  at  Broderick  Falls,  Chewele  Market,  Embu, 
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Gatundu,  Gilgil,  Homa  Bay,  Isiolo,  Kakamega,  Kandara, 
Kapsabet,  Karatina,  Kimilili,  Karoka,  Limuru,  Machakos, 
Maragua,  Maseno,  Mbale  Market,  Miwani,  Naivasha,  Ol 
Kalou,  Sirisia,  and  Sotik; 

(d)  Nederlandsche  Handel-Maatschappij  N.V.  (paid  capital 

£6,000,000)  with  branches  at  Nairobi  and  Mombasa; 

(e)  The  Bank  of  India  Limited  (paid  capital  £2,250,000)  with 

branches  in  Nairobi  and  Mombasa; 

(/)  The  Bank  of  Baroda  Limited  (paid  capital  £937,500)  with 
branches  at  Nairobi,  Mombasa  (2),  and  Kisumu; 

(g)  Habib  Bank  (Overseas)  Limited,  Mombasa  (paid  capital 

£150,000); 

(h)  The  Ottoman  Bank  (paid  capital  £5,000,000)  with  branches  at 

Nairobi  and  Mombasa; 

(/)  The  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank  of  Kenya,  Head  Office, 
Nairobi  (permanent  capital,  provided  by  Government  of 
Kenya,  £1,750,000).  The  Bank  provides  advances  to  farms  on 
first  mortgage  of  agricultural  land  over  the  Land  Bank 
Ordinance  (Cap.  181). 

The  relevant  legislation  that  governs  banking  in  the  Colony  is  the 
Banking  Ordinance,  1956,  which  replaced  the  Bank  Ordinance,  Cap. 
282,  of  the  Laws  of  Kenya,  enacted  in  1910  and  section  339  of  the 
Companies  Ordinance,  Cap.  288,  which  relates  to  banking  companies 
only. 


CHAPTER  5— COMMERCE 
General 

The  statistics  which  have  been  provided  as  Appendix  6  to  this 
Report  take  the  form  of  the  Abridged  Annual  Trade  Statistics  for 
Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika  for  the  year  1959,  published  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  and  Excise. 

An  Open  General  Licence  continued  to  apply  to  90  per  cent  of 
imports  from  countries  in  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Co-operation  (O.E.E.C.)  and  from  a  group  of  21  other  countries.  There 
were  important  changes,  however,  in  the  licensing  arrangements  for 
goods  imported  from  the  North  American  account  area.  Following 
relaxations  introduced  in  July,  1959,  goods  from  the  North  American 
account  area,  with  few  exceptions,  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
similar  goods  imported  from  O.E.E.C.  countries. 

Within  the  framework  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  U.K. 
and  Japan,  goods  from  Japan,  although  still  subject  to  specific  licence, 
were  in  the  main  licensed  freely.  Imports  from  other  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  remained  subject  to  import  control  as  in 
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previous  years  on  the  basis  of  past  performance.  In  addition  to 
traditional  imports  from  these  areas,  further  licences  were  granted  to 
meet  special  needs  of  local  industry. 

The  value  of  direct  imports  from  overseas  rose  by  2.33  per  cent 
whilst  net  imports  increased  by  1.05  per  cent.  Direct  imports  from  the 
U.K.  were  up  by  nearly  £1,800,000  and  from  the  rest  of  the  sterling 
area  by  9.91  per  cent.  Other  Commonwealth  countries  principally 
affected  were  India  down  by  £560,000;  South  Africa,  the  Bahrein 
Islands  and  Pakistan  with  increased  exports  of  £700,000,  £900,000  and 
£400,000. 

The  value  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  fluctuated,  the 
increases  from  Western  Germany,  U.S.A.,  and  France  being  offset  by 
a  decline  in  imports  from  Iran,  Japan,  Italy  and  the  Argentine. 

The  Colony’s  principal  imports  were  made  up  of  industrial  and 
commercial  machinery  other  than  electric,  fuel  oils,  cotton  and  rayon 
piece  goods,  base  metals,  road  vehicles  and  motor  spirits. 

The  overall  value  of  exports  during  1959  showed  a  promising 
increase  of  13.67  per  cent  compared  with  the  year  1958.  There  were 
noteworthy  increases  in  exports  to  Western  Germany,  India,  South 
Africa,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Australia,  Denmark,  Israel,  Mauritius  and 
Finland  as  opposed  to  a  fall  off  in  exports  to  the  U.K.,  U.S.A.,  Japan 
and  Canada. 

The  main  items  exported  in  order  of  significance  were  coffee,  tea, 
sisal,  pyrethrum,  meat  and  meat  preparations,  soda  ash,  hides  and 
skins,  maize,  wattle  bark  extract  and  butter. 

London  Offices 

East  African  Office 

Kenya  is  represented  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Commissioner 
for  East  Africa,  who  administers  the  East  African  Office  in  Grand 
Buildings,  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  His  functions  cover  commerce 
and  industry,  investment,  settlement  and  immigration. 

Kenya  Public  Relations  Office 

Since  1952,  an  office  has  been  established  in  the  same  building  as 
the  East  African  Office,  to  act  as  a  centre  for  the  distribution  of 
information  and  publicity  material  and  to  disseminate  Kenya  news 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Registration  of  New  Companies 

The  270  new  limited  liability  companies  (comprising  264  private 
and  6  public  companies)  registered  during  the  year  constituted  an 
increase  of  39  over  the  1958  figure  of  231. 
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The  total  nominal  capital  of  these  companies  together  with 
increases  in  nominal  capital  of  existing  companies,  amounted  to 
£8,173,364,  an  increase  of  £3,482,364  over  the  corresponding  1958 
total. 

The  amount  of  borrowing  by  limited  liability  companies  under 
charges  which  required  to  be  registered  with  the  Registrar  of 
Companies  increased  to  £16,117,718  as  compared  with  an  amount  of 
£7,560,765  in  1958. 

The  amount  repaid  in  respect  of  such  charges  during  the  year 
amounted  to  £2,771,853. 

A  large  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Colony  is  carried  on  by 
individuals  or  partnerships  as  opposed  to  limited  liability  companies; 
this  applies  particularly  to  the  Asian  community,  and  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  1,225  new  firms  were  registered  under  the  Registration 
of  Business  Names  Ordinance  during  the  year.  The  comparative  figure 
for  1958  was  1,362  a  decrease  of  137. 

CHAPTER  6— USE  OF  RESOURCES  AND  PRODUCTION 

Land  Use  and  Tenure 

The  Government's  declared  policy  is  to  aim  at  the  progressive 
abolition  of  racial  and  tribal  land  barriers,  and,  in  order  to  assist 
this  process,  to  ensure  that  the  basis  of  tenure  and  management  of 
agricultural  land  is  similar  throughout  Kenya,  regardless  of  race  and 
tribe  as  far  as  local  economic  and  ecological  factors  permit. 

In  furtherance  of  this  policy  the  Native  Lands  (Registration) 
Ordinance  was  enacted  in  July  followed  by  the  Land  Control  (Native 
Lands)  Ordinance,  and  Sessional  Paper  No.  10  of  1958/59,  “Land 
Tenure  and  Control  Outside  the  Native  Lands"  was  tabled  in  Legis¬ 
lative  Council. 

The  Native  Lands  Registration  Ordinance,  1959,  replaces  those 
provisions  of  the  Native  Land  Tenure  Ordinance,  1956,  which  relate 
to  the  consolidation  and  demarcation  of  land  in  the  African  land  units, 
and  provides  in  those  areas  to  which  the  Ordinance  has  been  applied, 
for  the  registration  of  freehold  title  and  of  subsequent  transactions  in 
land  which  has  been  consolidated. 

The  consolidation  of  fragmented  land  holdings  had  made  such 
good  progress  in  Central  Province  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  there 
were  some  150,000  Africans  registered  as  freehold  proprietors  of 
agricultural  land  in  the  Central  Province  and  about  50,000  proprietors 
of  plots  in  permanent  villages.  First  registration  has  been  completed 
in  the  Kiambu  and  Nyeri  Districts,  though  village  plots  have  not  all 
been  registered  in  the  latter.  It  is  hoped  that  the  process  will  be 
completed  in  the  Fort  Hall  District  and  the  Ndia  and  Gichugu  Divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Embu  District  during  1960.  Registries  were  established 
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at  the  headquarters  of  each  of  these  districts  and  handled  2,500 
transactions  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  50  cases  commercial  banks 
lent  money  on  the  security  of  a  registered  charge  on  land. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  titles  were  registered  in  the  Chepkorio 
area  of  the  Mosop  location  of  Elgeyo  Marakwet  District  and  some 
600  in  four  locations  of  the  Nandi  District. 

The  Ordinance  applies  to  the  two  Teso  locations  of  Elgon  Nyanza 
District  but  no  title  had  been  registered  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the 
remainder  of  that  district  and  over  large  areas  of  the  North  Nyanza 
and  Central  Nyanza  Districts  consolidation  is  being  carried  out  on  a 
voluntary  basis  although  the  Ordinance  has  not  yet  been  applied.  The 
effect  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Central  Nyanza  District  where 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  standard  of  farming 
following  consolidation. 

The  Land  Control  (Native  Lands)  Ordinance,  1959,  is  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  Native  Lands  Registration  Ordinance,  1959,  and 
provides  for  the  control  of  land  transactions  by  a  system  of  Divisional 
and  Provincial  Boards. 

Sessional  Paper  No.  10  sets  out  detailed  proposals  in  respect  of 
land  tenure  and  control  outside  the  native  lands  in  furtherance  of 
the  Government’s  declared  policy. 

Legislation 

Other  land  legislation  in  force  includes:  — 

The  Crown  Lands  Ordinance 

Crown  grants  under  this  Ordinance  are  normally  made  on 
leasehold  terms  as  follows:  — 

(i)  Agricultural  Land — for  a  term  of  999  years  and  in  recent 
years  disposed  of  by  direct  grant  and  not  by  auction. 

(ii)  Township  Plots — for  any  term  not  exceeding  99  years 

for  business,  industrial  or  residential  purposes. 

(iii)  Special  Purposes— outside  townships  for  terms  not  exceed¬ 
ing  99  years  for  any  purpose  other  than  agriculture. 

(iv)  Temporary  Occupation  Licences — licences  may  be  granted 

either — 

(a)  for  special  purposes,  e.g.  quarrying,  grazing,  etc.;  or 
(h)  for  temporary  purposes  or  residence. 

The  Land  Titles  Ordinance 

The  Ordinance  has  been  applied  only  to  certain  prescribed 
areas  within  the  coastal  strip  which  include  the  islands  of  Mom¬ 
basa,  Lamu  and  the  Sultanate  of  Witu,  and  provides  for  the 
certification  and  registration  of  titles  or  interest  in  immovable 
property  within  certain  prescribed  areas.  All  land  within  the  areas 
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the  titles  of  which  have  not  been  certified  in  favour  of  a  private 
owner  or  the  titles  to  which  are  not  awaiting  adjudication  is 
deemed  to  be  Crown  land. 

The  Native  Lands  Trust  Ordinance 

This  defines  the  areas  of  the  native  land  units  for  occupation 
by  Africans.  Provision  is  made  for  the  grant  of — 

(1)  leases  up  to  33  years  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 

of  State  for  periods  up  to  99  years;  and 

(2)  mining  leases  up  to  21  years. 

The  Registration  of  Titles  Ordinance 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  system  of  registration  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  Ordinance  is  indefeasibility  of  title.  Since  the 
enactment  of  the  Ordinance  all  grants  of  land  and  land  trans¬ 
actions,  elsewhere  than  in  the  native  lands,  are  made  subject  to 
its  provisions. 

Analysis  of  Land  Use  up  to  31st  December,  1959 

sq.  miles 

Crown  Land  (including  African  priority  areas, 

National  Parks,  Crown  Land  earmarked  for  natives 

and  water)  .  153,492 

African  Land  (including  781  square  miles  of  forest, 

36  square  miles  of  alienated  land  and  86  square 

miles  of  water)  .  52,294 

Land  alienated  (including  municipalities,  townships 

and  Government  Reserves) .  14,003 

Crown  Forests  (including  90  square  miles  (approx.) 
earmarked  for  natives)  . .  .  .  . .  . .  5,171 

Total  area  of  Kenya  Colony  and  Protectorate  .  .  224,969 


The  area  of  the  Highlands  comprising  16,102  square  miles 
is  included  above. 

Method  of  Crown  Rent  Assessment 

(i)  Leases 

(a)  Agricultural  Land. — A  stand  premium  of  the  value  of  the  land 
is  payable  in  ten  annual  instalments.  The  annual  rental  to  be  reserved 
is  laid  down  in  the  Crown  Lands  Ordinance  as  20  cents  per  acre, 
revisable  on  31st  December,  1960  (deferred  from  1945  owing  to 
wartime  conditions),  on  a  basis  of  1  per  cent  of  the  unimproved  value 
of  the  land  in  1960;  on  31st  December,  1975,  on  a  basis  of  2  per 
cent  of  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land  in  1975,  and  thereafter  for 
each  subsequent  period  of  30  years  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  of  the 
unimproved  value  of  the  land  assessed  every  30  years. 
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(b)  Township  Plots. — On  the  basis  of  the  payment  of  a  stand 
premium  of  20  per  cent  of  the  capital  value  of  the  plot  at  the  time 
of  allotment  or  issue  of  the  grant  and  an  annual  rent  of  5  per  cent 
per  annum  throughout  the  term  of  the  leave  on  the  balance  of  the 
value. 

(ii)  Temporary  Occupation  Licences 

On  the  basis  of  5  per  cent  of  the  capital  value  of  the  land. 

Agriculture 


Crops 

Agricultural  production  continued  broadly  on  the  same  pattern 
as  in  previous  years.  In  addition  to  producing  most  of  the  food 
required  for  domestic  consumption,  the  agricultural  industry  provided 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  Kenya’s  exports.  The  main  food 
crops  were  maize  and  wheat,  with  the  addition  of  a  variety  of  pulses, 
root  crops,  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  main  export  crops  were  coffee, 
tea,  sisal,  pyrethrum  extract,  wattle  extract,  pineapples  and  cotton; 
minor  export  crops  included  cashew  nuts,  castor  seed  and  chillies. 

In  general,  whilst  most  of  the  tea,  coffee  and  sisal  were  produced 
on  European-owned  estates,  the  African  acreage  and  production  of 
coffee  and  tea  showed  continued  increases.  European  farms  grew  most 
of  the  wheat  and  pyrethrum  which,  with  cattle,  formed  the  basis  of 
mixed  husbandry  on  many  farms  The  major  production  of  oats, 
barley  and  linseed  was  also  grown  on  European  farms.  Grass  leys 
increased  in  acreage  as  a  result  of  the  mixed  farming  policy  which 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  Government  for  many  years  and  which 
has  caused  an  increased  output  of  livestock  products,  particularly 
butter,  bacon,  pork,  mutton  and  wool. 

Coffee  production  from  the  1958/59  crop  amounted  to  23,266 
tons  valued  at  £9,150,734.  The  area  of  coffee  planted  by  European 
growers  was  approximately  67,000  acres.  During  the  past  five  years 
there  has  been  a  fourfold  increase  in  the  production  of  coffee  by 
African  farmers.  At  the  end  of  1959  there  were  89,000  African  coffee 
growers  with  a  total  acreage  of  26,000. 

The  steady  expansion  of  tea  planting  continued.  In  1959  the  total 
area  planted  reached  36,100  acres  and  production  totalled  27,866,845 
lb.,  mostly  from  estates  in  the  Kericho  District.  The  Ragati  scheme 
in  Central  Province  demonstrated  that  African  peasant  farmers, 
under  supervision,  can  produce  high  quahty  tea.  In  1959  the  area 
of  African  planted  tea  was  1,541  acres  and  the  production  by  the 
Ragati  factory  was  182,108  lb. 

Production  of  sisal  increased  from  46,025  tons  in  1958  to  55,181 
tons  in  1959.  The  price  of  sisal  rose  steadily  from  £79  to  around  £100 
per  ton  for  No.  1  grade. 
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There  was  a  good  demand  for  pyrethrum  extract  and  the 
production  of  dried  flowers  increased  from  3,823  tons  in  1958  to 
4,846  tons  in  1959.  There  were  938  European  growers  with  a  licensed 
acreage  of  28,884.  In  addition,  20  African  co-operative  societies  were 
growing  pyrethrum  on  a  total  acreage  of  nearly  12,000. 

The  production  of  wattle  extract  decreased  from  20,638  tons 
in  1958  to  17,731  tons  in  1959,  due  mainly  to  the  replacement  of 
wattle  by  more  intensive  cash  crops  in  the  African  Central  Province. 

Cotton  production  from  the  Nyanza  and  Coast  Provinces  (the 
main  producing  areas)  increased  from  11,547  bales  of  400  lb.  from 
the  1957/58  crop  to  17,378  bales  from  the  1958/59  crop. 

With  regard  to  food  crops,  the  1959  planted  maize  acreage  on 
European  farms  was  112,727  acres  and  962,477  bags  of  200  lb.  were 
produced.  The  surplus  from  the  African  areas  (mainly  Nyanza 
Province)  was  estimated  at  825,000  bags.  The  Maize  Controller  pur¬ 
chased  1,832,518  bags  in  the  year  ended  31st  July,  1959,  of  which 
939,402  bags  were  grown  by  African  farmers  and  893,116  bags  by 
non-African  farmers. 

The  area  sown  to  wheat  in  1959  was  251,631  acres,  a  small 
increase  over  the  1958  acreage  of  238,812.  Total  production  from 
the  1959  sown  acreage  was  expected  to  be  in  the  region  of  1,372,000 
bags  of  200  lb. 

Recorded  sales  of  African  produce  (including  livestock  products) 
sold  through  markets  amounted  to  £9,096,000,  a  figure  which  takes 
no  account  of  sales  between  individuals.  Produce  Control  and  the 
Nyanza  Province  Marketing  Board  purchased  products  other  than 
maize  to  the  value  of  £994,905  in  the  year  ended  31st  July,  1959. 

Farm  Planning  and  Development 

The  area  of  planned  farms  in  the  Highlands  rose  from  212,266 
acres  at  the  end  of  1958  to  326,260  acres  at  the  end  of  1959.  The 
general  trend  of  European  farming  away  from  cereal  monoculture 
and  towards  mixed  farming  based  on  livestock  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures:  — 


Maize 

Acreage 

Livestock  Numbers  (Thousands) 

Dairy  Cows 
in  Milk 

Total 

Cattle 

Sheep 

1957  .. 

Thousands 

167 

139 

887 

451 

1958  .. 

129 

143 

917 

488 

1959  .. 

113 

152 

960 

549 
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The  following  figures  show  the  actual  yields  per  acre  for  1958 
sown  crops  and  the  estimated  yield  for  1959  sown  crops:  — 


Weight  of 

A  dual 

Estimated 

hags  Ih 

1958 

1959 

Wheat  .  . 

200 

4.58 

5.45 

Maize 

200 

9.37 

8.52 

Barley 

180 

6.70 

8.67 

Oats 

150 

6.86 

8.67 

In  the  African  lands  of  high  potential  progress  with  land  con¬ 
solidation  and  farm  layouts  continued.  In  the  Central  Province  by 
the  end  of  1959  land  consolidation  and  the  demarcation  of  individual 
holdings  had  been  completed  in  the  Kiambu  and  Nyeri  Districts 
and  good  progress  had  been  made  in  Embu  Fort  Hall  and  Meru.  In 
this  Province  111,746  freehold  titles  including  village  plots  had  been 
registered  and  13,644  farms  had  been  laid  out.  In  the  Nyanza 
Province  by  the  end  of  1959  the  total  area  enclosed  and  consolidated 
was  360,594  acres  and  the  number  of  farms  laid  out  reached  2,512. 

In  the  drier  African  lands,  large  areas  were  brought  under 
grazing  management  schemes,  based  on  the  improvement  of  water 
supplies  and  the  adjustment  of  the  livestock  population  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  land. 


The  improvement  in  the  management  of  the  African  lands 
achieved  in  the  last  few  years  is  summarized  in  the  following  table:  — 


Province 

Enclosure,  Land  Consolidation 
and  Grazing  Management 

Land  enclosed 
and  consolidated 

Land  under  Grazing 
Management  Scheme 

Central  .  . 

Acres 

820,049 

Acres 

394,170 

Nyanza  .  . 

350,594 

— 

Rift  Valley 

137,900 

440,000 

Rift  Valley — Samburu  . . 

1 ,200,000 

Southern  (Ukambani)  .  . 

538,000 

Coast 

6,115 

70,000 

1,314,658 

2,642,170 

Miscellaneous 

The  campaign  against  Quelea  spp.  continued  in  1959.  Improved 
aerial  spraying  techniques  were  developed  and  increased  knowledge 
was  gained  of  the  breeding  grounds.  Some  92,000,000  birds  were 
destroyed. 
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At  the  Scott  Agricultural  Laboratories,  new  buildings  for  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry  work  financed  by  a  generous  grant  from  the 
International  Co-operation  Administration  of  the  United  States 
Government  were  opened  in  December. 

Exports 

The  main  agricultural  exports  of  the  Colony  were  coffee,  tea, 
sisal,  pyrethrum,  hides  and  skins,  wattle,  maize,  butter  and  ghee, 
meat  products  and  cotton.  The  export  value  of  each  of  these  com¬ 
modities  exceeded  £500,000,  with  coffee  in  the  lead  at  £10,593,790. 

The  total  value  of  agricultural  exports  increased  from  £26,320,584 
in  1958  to  £29,648,472  in  1959. 

Full  information  on  agricultural  production  is  contained  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Annual  Report,  Volume  1,  obtainable 
from  the  Government  Printer,  P.O.  Box  30128,  Nairobi.  An  economic 
analysis  of  Kenya  European  and  Asian  agriculture  in  1958  has  been 
published  by  the  East  African  Statistical  Department  and  is  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  Government  Printer. 

Animal  Husbandry 

Kenya’s  principal  products  of  animal  origin  are  slaughter  stock 
(cattle,  sheep  and  pigs),  hides  and  skins,  bacon,  butter,  ghee,  cheese, 
whole  milk,  wool,  poultry  and  eggs. 

Slaughter  Stock 


The  latest  estimates  for  livestock  are  as  follows:  — 


Settled  Areas 

African  Areas 

Cattle 

960,300 

6,462,000 

Sheep  and  Goats 

548,600 

13,770,000 

(sheep  only) 

Pigs 

68,200 

No  accurate  figures 

Poultry 

246,600 

No  accurate  figures 

Horses . . 

5,000 

Nil 

Beasts  purchased  by  the  Kenya  Meat 
were :  — 

Commission  in  1959 

From  European  Farmers 

From  African  Areas 

Cattle  and 
Calves 

Sheep  and 
Goats 

Cattle 

Sheep  and 
Goats 

1959  .. 

100,128 

51,843 

43,760 

108,618 
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The  Kenya  Meat  Commission’s  canning  plant  at  Athi  River 
produced  7,547,300  cans  of  corned  beef  and  207,479  lb.  of  beef  extract 
which  were  marketed  through  the  Leibig’s  organization. 

The  disposal  of  slaughter  stock  from  African  areas  continued 
to  be  effected  through  two  main  channels;  private  traders  serving 
African  consuming  areas  in  the  Nyanza  and  Central  Provinces,  and 
the  African  Livestock  Marketing  Organization  of  the  Veterinary 
Department,  which  sells  either  to  the  Kenya  Meat  Commission  or, 
in  the  case  of  immature  stock,  to  farmers  for  fattening.  The  Organiza¬ 
tion  also  sells  a  small  proportion  of  the  stock  purchased  direct  to 
butchers  in  the  African  consuming  areas.  Holding  grounds  and  stock 
routes  to  assist  the  disposal  of  cattle  for  slaughter  from  the  over¬ 
stocked  pastoral  areas  were  improved  during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  purchases  by  the  Kenya  Meat  Commission,  the 
following  purchases  of  stock  from  African  areas  were  recorded:  — 

Sales  of  Stock  Cattle  Sheep  and  Goats 

By  A.L.M.0 .  21,234  105,994 

By  traders  ..  ..  150,232  132,490 

During  1959,  although  handicapped  once  again  by  outbreaks  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  it  was  possible  to  maintain  supplies  of 
slaughter  cattle  from  African  areas  by  movement  under  vaccination  and 
by  lorry.  Sheep  and  goat  supplies  were  maintained  entirely  by  lorry. 
Supplies  of  immatures  to  farmers  were  again  restricted  by  disease. 
The  steady  export  of  slaughter  stock  to  Tanganyika  and  Uganda 
through  African  traders  continued.  The  export  of  fat-tailed  sheep 
by  the  Kenya  Meat  Commission  to  the  Persian  Gulf  proved  success¬ 
ful  but  exports  fell  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  due  to  severe  drought 
conditions  in  the  Northern  Frontier  Province,  making  suitable  quality 
animals  unobtainable.  Altogether,  2,024  sheep  and  goats  and  30  cattle 
were  shipped  during  the  year  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Due  to  disease  troubles  in  the  Samburu  District  it  was  not  possible 
to  maintain  the  Archer’s  Post  field  abattoir  in  full  production.  The 
figures  of  animals  processed  at  Archer’s  Post  and  Baringo  field 
abattoirs  during  the  12  months  ending  31st  December,  1959,  were:  — 


Field  Abattoir 

Cattle 

Sheep  and 
Goats 

Camels 

Donkeys 

Archer’s  Post  . . 

5,233 

4,320 

2,634 

Baringo 

1,184 

20,154 

■ 

491 
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Pigs 

During  1959,  91,251  pigs  were  slaughtered  by  the  Uplands  Bacon 
Factory.  The  export  of  cured  sides  and  shoulders  to  the  United 
Kingdom  continued  and  presentation  and  standard  of  supply  were 
improved. 

Poultry  and  Eggs 

The  demand  for  poultry  and  eggs  for  local  consumption  and 
export  continued  to  increase.  Many  farms  started  the  raising  of 
poultry  whilst  those  already  established  increased  their  output.  The 
Kenya  Poultry  Produce  Co-operative  Society  contracts  with  the  Middle 
East  were  consolidated  with  increased  demands.  The  ready  demand 
for  petit  poussin  and  broilers  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  farmers  specializing  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  industry. 


Hides  and  Skins 

Better  methods  of  preparation  of  hides  and  skins,  as  fostered 
by  the  Hides  and  Skins  Improvement  Service,  were  becoming  estab¬ 
lished  in  all  areas.  The  year  saw  an  increase  both  in  quantity  and 
value,  due  in  part  to  the  high  level  of  prices  during  some  months  of 
the  year  and  in  part  to  the  steadily  rising  standard  of  hides  and  skins 
preparation.  The  number  of  licensed  buyers’  stores  and  registered 
drying  sheds  totalled  1,084  and  1,037  respectively  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  1958  pilot  scheme  for  improved  slaughtering  was  continued 
to  determine  the  most  practical  and  economic  methods  of  reducing 
excessive  flay  damage  due  to  careless  and  irregular  slaughtering.  The 
scheme  received  valuable  support  from  by-laws  made  by  the  African 
district  councils  in  the  Central  Province. 


The  following  are  the  export  figures  for  1959:  — 


Unit  of 
Quantity 

Quantity 

Value 

£ 

Hides — 

Centals  of 

Ground-dried  . . 

100  lb. 

912 

6,267 

Wet  salted 

55 

31,770 

188,250 

Suspension-dried 

55 

49,115 

619,555 

Sheepskins — 

Ground-dried  . . 

55 

441 

4,432 

Suspension-dried 

55 

18,348 

298,801 

Goatskins — 

Ground-dried  . . 

55 

312 

4,576 

Suspension-dried 

55 

15,968 

444,912 
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Dairy  Produce 

A  large  part  of  the  milk  from  European  farms  is  sold  to  the 
Kenya  Co-operative  Creameries  Limited.  The  following  figures 
provided  by  the  company  indicate  the  progress  made:  — 


Butter 

Wholemilk 

Million  lb. 

Million  cal. 

1957  .. 

10*5 

6-4 

1958  .. 

130 

8-4 

1959  .. 

11 -9 

8-8 

Disease  Control 


Newcastle  Disease 

An  inactivated  vaccine  against  Newcastle  Disease  was  produced 
at  the  Veterinary  Laboratories,  Kabete,  and  this  has  proved  successful. 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease 

Both  types  “A”  and  “O”  foot-and-mouth  disease  occurred 
sporadically  throughout  the  year,  with  the  “O”  type  predominating. 
Type  SAT  II  crossed  the  border  into  the  Colony  from  Northern 
Tanganyika  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  was  contained  and 
prevented  from  spreading.  This  type  appeared  also  in  the  north  of 
Samburu  and  was  controlled  by  the  creation  of  stock-free  zones. 

Lumpy  Skin  Disease 

In  January,  32  farms  were  in  quarantine  for  lumpy  skin  disease. 
In  May,  a  vaccine  produced  and  tested  by  the  Veterinary  Laboratories 
at  Kabete  was  issued  to  the  field.  74,000  head  of  cattle  were  vaccinated 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  no  known  foci  of  the  disease. 

Tsetse  Survey  and  Control 

The  study  of  game  animal  G.  swynnertoni  tsetse  fly  associations 
in  the  Talek  river  area  of  Masailand  continued  and  the  results 
obtained  showed  that  G.  swynnertoni  had  a  food  preference  for  pigs, 
40  per  cent  of  its  blood  meals  being  from  warthog.  It  also  fed  to  a 
lesser  extent  on  elephant,  buffalo  and  giraffe,  but  apparently  only 
occasionally  on  some  of  the  commonest  animals  in  the  area  such  as 
zebra  and  hartebeest. 

At  Kiboko  the  host  preference  of  G  longipennis  were  further 
investigated  and  it  was  confirmed  that  rhinoceros,  elephant  and  buffalo 
were  the  animals  most  frequently  fed  on,  whilst  waterbuck  which 
occurred  more  frequently  than  any  other  animal  was  not  favoured  at 
all. 
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Good  progress  was  made  in  the  chemotherapeutic  approach  to 
the  control  of  animal  trypanosomiasis.  Field  trials  carried  out  during 
the  past  five  years  furnished  much  practical  information  about  the 
advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the  drugs  now  available  and  the  position 
was  reached  in  1959  when  it  was  possible  to  select  the  most  suitable 
drug  and  regime  for  each  type  of  problem.  The  main  drawback 
continued  to  be  the  development  of  drug  resistance,  but  study  of  this 
phenomenon  was  beginning  to  show  ways  in  which  it  could  be 
controlled  under  field  conditions. 

Livestock  Improvement 

Artificial  insemination  schemes  continued  to  progress  favourably 
in  the  Central  Province.  The  Veterinary  holding  grounds  in  the 
Central  Province  increased  their  issues  of  improved  cattle  and 
there  was  considerable  interest  in  Sahiwal  stock  amongst  African 
stockowners.  Some  91,000  doses  of  fresh  and  frozen  semen  were 
distributed  from  the  Central  Artificial  Insemination  Station. 

African  Land  Development 

The  Land  Development  Board  (Non-Scheduled  Areas)  (or 
ALDEV)  held  four  full  Board  and  eight  Executive  Committee  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  year.  Board  members  made  a  number  of  visits  to 
projects  financed  by  ALDEV. 

During  the  financial  year  1958/59  the  Land  Developments  Board 
accounted  for  £320,081  grant  expenditure  and  £416,074  loan  expen¬ 
diture.  Grants  were  issued,  mainly  in  the  semi-arid  areas,  for  water 
development,  settlement  and  ranching  schemes,  afforestation  and  soil 
conservation  work.  Loans  were  also  issued,  mainly  in  the  areas  of 
high  potential  for  these  schemes  and  also  for  development  of  cash 
crops  (especially  tea  and  coffee)  and  for  general  development  by 
individual  African  farmers.  Some  schemes  were  financed  partly  by 
grant  and  partly  by  loan. 

Individual  African  farmers  received  loans  totalling  £18,440.  This 
was  an  increase  of  £9,663  over  the  1957/58  figure,  and  was  partly  due 
to  an  increased  demand  for  development  credit  following  the  progress 
made  in  land  consolidation,  registration  of  land  and  issue  of  land 
title. 

The  Joint  Loans  Boards  in  Nyanza  and  Central  Provinces  received 
loans  totalling  £9,543,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  used  to  make 
loans  to  individual  African  farmers.  In  Nyanza  especially,  the  boards 
received  large  grants  from  the  local  African  district  councils  which 
enabled  them  to  reissue  loans  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  that 
fixed  by  Government  for  similar  loans. 

During  the  financial  year  1958/59  the  African  district  councils 
received  loans  totalling  £22,428  mainly  for  water  development  and 
usually  in  connexion  with  a  grazing  or  settlement  scheme.  Some 
African  district  councils  took  up  loans  for  afforestation  and  cash 
crop  development. 
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Loans  to  cash  crops  boards  and  co-operative  societies  amounted 
to  £13,395. 

The  demand  for  places  on  some  of  the  settlement  schemes 
continued  to  be  disappointing,  especially  at  Shimba  Hills  and  Lambwe 
Valley  and  on  the  Perkerra  Irrigation  Scheme.  However,  the  Nandi 
showed  interest  in  settling  at  Shimba  Hills  in  the  Kwale  District  of 
the  Coast  Province,  some  500  miles  from  their  own  country  in 
Western  Kenya. 

It  was  estimated  that  from  1945  to  1958  ALDEV  financed  the 
resettling  of  about  17,000  families  and  that  by  expanding  the  existing 
schemes  in  places  such  as  Lambwe  Valley,  Shimba  Hills,  Mwea- 
Tebere,  Perkerra  and  Lower  Meru.  another  17,000  could  be  accom¬ 
modated. 

A  notable  event  took  place  in  September,  1959,  when  the  Yatta 
Furrow  was  opened  by  the  Minister  for  Agriculture.  This  Furrow 
comprised  a  40-mile  canal  and  cost  about  £330,000.  It  draws  water 
by  gravity  from  the  Thika  river  to  spill  into  several  water  courses 
which  are  dry  except  during  the  rains  and  which  serve  some  400 
square  miles  of  grazing  land. 

Irrigation  schemes  are  dealt  with  under  a  separate  heading. 

The  illustrated  report  entitled  “African  Land  Development  in 
Kenya — July,  1957-June  1958”  was  produced  by  the  board  and 
received  wide  circulation  in  Kenya  and  overseas. 

The  European  Agricultural  Settlement  Board 

The  European  Agricultural  Settlement  Board  is  a  Corporate 
Body  established  by  Ordinance  and  its  function  is  to  assist  settlement 
in  agriculture  of  suitable  candidates  under  two  main  schemes.  The 
more  popular  of  these  is  the  Tenant  Farming  Scheme  for  prospective 
settlers  who  possess  the  necessary  knowledge  of  farming  and  have 
at  least  £6,000  of  their  own  money  to  use  as  working  capital.  Under 
this  scheme  the  board  purchases  the  land  and  advances  the  money 
for  the  house  and  other  permanent  improvements,  and  the  tenant 
has  an  option  to  purchase  his  farm  within  the  48-year  period  of  his 
lease.  The  board’s  other  main  activity  is  the  Assisted  Ownership 
Scheme  whereby  intending  settlers  with  more  than  £6,000  capital  are 
granted  loans  to  assist  them  to  buy  their  own  farms  The  Board’s 
farmers  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  a  sound  mixed  farming  economy 
and  the  aim  is  towards  intensive  methods  on  the  smallest  acreages 
which  can  be  regarded  as  economic  units. 

During  the  year  under  review,  ten  new  tenants  and  eight  assisted 
owners  were  established  and  eight  existing  tenants  exercised  the 
option  to  purchase  their  farms.  At  the  end  of  1959,  493  farmers  had 
been  settled  by  the  Board,  and  222  tenants,  59  assisted  owners  and  49 
purchasers  (including  tenants  buying  their  farms  on  terms)  were  still 
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on  their  books.  Thus,  at  that  time  282,031  acres  of  land  were  being 
leased  from  the  Board  and  the  Board  held  first  mortgages  over  a 
further  199,355  acres  as  security  for  loans  advanced  or  amounts  still 
outstanding  on  farms  being  purchased  from  them  on  terms. 

The  Board  has  its  own  office  in  London  in  Grand  Buildings, 
Trafalgar  Square,  where  full  information  about  settlement  in  Kenya 
is  available  to  persons  interested. 

Water  Development  and  Irrigation 

In  the  field  of  urban  water  development,  work  was  concentrated 
on  major  augmentations  of  existing  waterworks,  rather  than  the 
provision  of  new  water  supplies.  Included  in  the  works  in  hand  was 
the  development  of  a  new  source  for  the  Machakos  water  supply 
involving  the  construction  of  an  earth  dam  impounding  1,200  acre 
feet  of  water  and  a  full  treatment  plant;  and  on  a  smaller  scale  a 
similar  form  of  augmentation  was  completed  at  Kitui.  At  Nyeri,  a 
new  gravity  pipeline  supplying  one  cusec  was  laid,  and  at  the  end  oi 
the  year  the  treatment  works  necessary  were  in  course  of  construction. 
At  the  end  of  1959  the  Hydraulic  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Works 
operated  and  maintained  more  than  200  water  supplies  of  which 
more  than  80  were  public  water  supplies  at  urban  centres. 

Two  new  rural  pipelines  designed  to  supply  water  to  farms  for 
agricultural  use  were  completed  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  £174,000. 
The  two  schemes  brought  the  number  of  such  schemes  to  eight, 
serving  altogether  350.000  acres  of  land  in  areas  where  water  had 
previously  been  scarce. 

At  Galole  the  Tana  River  Irrigation  Scheme  was  expanded  to 
1,000  acres  by  the  end  of  the  year,  a  dragline  excavator  was  in  use 
for  canal  maintenance  and  additional  pontoon-mounted  pumping 
plant  to  cope  with  future  expansion  had  already  been  shipped  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  new  Thiba  Headworks  on  the  Mwea-Tebere  Irrigation 
Scheme  came  into  use  during  the  year,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
total  scheme  development  had  extended  to  4,600  acres. 


Forestry 

Work  on  the  Supplementary  Forest  Development  Scheme 
continued  and  three  new  stations  were  under  construction,  and  were 
nearly  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  rapid  rate  of  expansion 
of  previous  years  was  not  maintained  due  to  the  necessity  to  con¬ 
solidate  development  at  stations  previously  built  and  now  operating 
under  the  scheme.  The  end  of  this  large  forest  development  and 
rehabilitation  programme  is  now  in  sight  and  only  two  more  stations 
remain  to  be  built.  It  is  expected  that  these  last  two  stations  will  be 
completed  in  1960. 
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Projects  for  the  protection  and  afforestation  of  mountain  water 
catchment  zones  in  the  African  land  units,  under  the  Swynnerton  Plan, 
continued  to  make  excellent  progress.  The  use  of  aerial  survey  enabled 
a  large  number  of  these  areas,  particularly  in  the  Kitui,  Machakos, 
Taita  and  Baringo  districts  to  be  accurately  mapped.  Progress  has 
been  made  in  the  five  major  district  projects  of  forestry  under  the 
Swynnerton  Plan  in  the  Machakos,  Kitui  Baringo,  Taita  and  West 
Suk  districts  and  plans  for  expanding  the  work  have  been  made.  One 
of  the  three  projects  in  Nyanza  Province  has  proved  successful  and 
another,  which  last  year  was  reported  to  have  been  abandoned,  has 
now  been  restarted  on  a  smaller  revised  basis. 

In  the  Turkana  District,  where  large  mountain  masses  remain 
unforested,  further  reconnaissance  has  been  carried  out  and  a  start 
has  been  made  on  the  demarcation  of  the  boundaries  for  future  forest 
areas. 

A  year  of  low  rainfall  made  the  annual  planting  target  of  between 
2,000  and  3,000  acres  under  the  Swynnerton  Plan  difficult,  and  two 
fires  in  the  dry  weather  resulted  in  the  loss  of  305  acres  of  plantations 
in  the  Machakos  and  Kitui  schemes 

The  domestic  timber  trade  became  more  active  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year  and  prices  improved.  Much  of  this  improvement  may 
have  been  due  to  a  revival  in  building  activity  in  the  Nairobi  area 
where  a  number  of  large  projects  called  for  timber  in  their  con¬ 
struction.  The  recession  in  the  export  trade  continued  although  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year  slightly  better  prices  were  obtained,  and 
there  was  a  small  increase  in  the  volume  exported.  One  small  ship¬ 
ment  of  hardwood  railway  sleepers  to  Pakistan  early  in  the  year 
completed  a  large  order  and  thereafter  no  further  shipments  of 
sleepers  were  made.  The  demand  for  hardwood  flooring  blocks  and 
strips  remained  quiet  throughout  the  year. 

The  rebate  of  royalty  to  producers  exporting  timber  outside  East 
Africa,  which  was  introduced  in  1958  to  encourage  the  export  trade, 
was  continued  until  the  end  of  the  year,  although  at  a  slightly  lower 
level  from  1st  July.  The  rebate  was  discontinued  on  31st  December. 

An  economic  survey  of  the  sawmilling  industry  was  completed 
during  the  year.  The  survey  produced  much  interesting  information 
on  the  various  branches  of  the  industry  and  the  results  obtained  from 
the  survey  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  capacity  of  the  industry 
to  produce  timber  is  much  greater  than  the  present  demand  for 
supplies  would  warrant. 

Aerial  photography  is  to  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  work 
of  compiling  forest  inventories  since  this  method  is  both  quicker  and 
cheaper  than  the  ground  survey  methods  used  in  the  past.  Aerial 
photography  is  also  being  used  to  a  greater  extent  for  the  surveys  of 
forest  boundaries. 
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Two  experiments  in  Water  Catchment  Area  Research  are  being 
organized  and  carried  out  by  the  officers  of  the  Soil  Physics  Section 
of  the  East  African  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Research  Organization. 

One  experiment  sited  in  the  Aberdares  (Fort  Hall  District)  is 
designed  to  assess  the  effect  of  replacing  bamboo  cover  in  water 
catchment  areas  by  exotic  softwood  crops.  The  catchment  areas  of 
three  streams  in  the  bamboo  forest  have  been  selected,  surveyed  and 
contoured  in  detail.  In  two  areas  the  bamboo  has  been  cleared  and 
pinus  spp.  are  being  planted,  the  third  area  is  being  left  undisturbed 
as  a  control.  Stream  flow  and  moisture  are  being  measured  and  a 
small  meteorological  station  has  been  set  up  in  the  area.  Precipitation 
in  the  catchments  and  water  losses  are  being  recorded. 

The  second  major  experiment  aims  tc  assess  the  hydrological 
changes  which  will  result  from  the  conversion  of  forest  cover  to  tea 
plantations.  Suitable  catchment  areas  have  been  selected  in  the 
Timbilil  area  of  the  South  West  Mau  Forest,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tea  Research  Institute.  One  block  is  being  preserved  under  its  normal 
forest  canopy,  which  the  other  is  being  converted  into  a  model  tea 
estate  with  its  full  complement  of  roads  and  buildings. 

The  field  work  for  these  experiments  is  a  joint  operation  carried 
out  by  the  Research  Organization,  the  Hydraulics  Branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Works  and  the  Forest  Department. 

Fisheries 

Although  marine  fishing  activity  increased  during  the  year,  the 
total  tonnages  landed  did  not  show  any  increase  over  those  of  1958 
owing  to  the  decrease  in  shark  landings.  This  decrease  is  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  scientific  investigation.  Measures  to  improve  the  market¬ 
ing  of  sea  fish  are  being  considered  and  a  new  fisheries  investigation 
vessel  has  been  purchased  and  will  be  in  commission  early  in  1960. 

Big  game  fishing  at  the  Coast  has  increased  in  popularity.  During 
the  year  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cabin  cruisers 
engaged  in  this  sport  and  new  sea  angling  clubs  were  formed.  The 
estimated  capital  now  invested  in  this  sport,  which  might  almost  be 
classed  as  an  industry,  exceeds  that  in  commercial  sea  fishing. 

Sport  fishing  on  inland  rivers  has  already  shown  considerable 
development  and  during  the  past  year  the  number  of  trout  licences 
issued  shows  the  largest  increase  on  record.  The  total  for  all  classes 
of  trout  licences  issued  in  1959  was  4,617  as  compared  with  3,441 
issued  in  1958.  There  is  no  doubt  that  angling  is  fast  becoming  a 
popular  form  of  sport  in  the  Colony  and  the  stocking  of  rivers  and 
the  supplying  of  trout  fingerlings  is  now  a  major  operation.  Many 
thousands  of  fish  were  produced  in  the  hatchery  from  ova  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  South  Africa  and  51,000  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  various  trout  streams.  These  fish  are  now  being 
transported  in  plastic  containers  from  the  hatchery  to  the  various 
rivers. 
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The  fish  culture  farm  at  Sagana  has  supplied  many  thousands 
of  Tilapia  fingerlings  to  private  and  public  dams  throughout  the 
Colony.  There  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  small  fish 
ponds  constructed  by  African  farmers  and  stocked  by  Tilapia  from 
Sagana.  Public  interest  in  fish  farming  is  increasing  steadily  as  is 
also  the  exploitation  of  easterly  flowing  rivers  by  African  fishermen. 

The  commercial  exploitation  of  the  fisheries  in  the  lakes  Baringo 
and  Naivasha  and  the  building  up  of  a  regular  trade  in  frozen  fish 
fillets  is  proceeding  satisfactorily. 

Mining 

The  total  value  of  mineral  products  showed  an  increase  of  just 
over  £1,200,000  and  was  £5,319,355.  The  East  African  Portland 
Cement  Co.  Ltd.  at  Athi  River  produced  86.321  tons  of  cement  worth 
£956,178,  and  the  British  Standard  Portland  Cement  Co.  Ltd.  at 
Bamburi  produced  222,519  tons  worth  £1.560,463,  so  increasing  the 
cement  manufactured  from  local  minerals  to  308,840  long  tons  at 
a  value  of  £2,516,641.  Copper  produced  bv  Macalder-Nyanza  Mines 
Ltd.  amounted  to  1,982  tons  worth  £458,391. 

Products  of  the  Magadi  Soda  Co.  were  worth  £1,871,557  (an 
increase  of  approximately  £463,000  over  the  previous  year)  of  which 
£1,743,201  was  accounted  for  by  151,405  tons  of  soda  ash,  1,856  tons 
of  raw  crushed  soda  worth  £14,425  and  13,739  tons  of  salt  worth 
£113,931.  The  Fundisha  Salt  Works  produced  5,503  tons  of  salt  worth 
£32,468. 

Gold  output  was  9,145  ounces  troy  realizing  £114,290  and  refined 
silver  was  46,420  ounces  troy  valued  at  £15,275. 

G.F.K.  Refractories  continued  to  operate  the  mill  and  kyanite 
mine  at  Murka,  between  Voi  and  Taveta,  and,  during  the  year, 
produced  707|  tons  of  kyanite  valued  at  £15,569  and  754|  tons  of 
mullite  valued  at  £22,641.  Diatomite  produced  was  3,608  tons  worth 
£57,209,  whilst  carbon  dioxide  gas  again  showed  a  slight  increase, 
702  tons  worth  £50,714  being  produced.  Graphite  produced  from  the 
Shah  Vershi  Devshi  Mine  in  South  Kitui  amounted  to  566|  tons  worth 
£22,524. 

Limestone  products  (other  than  for  cement)  amounted  to  16,732-f 
tons  worth  £105,906. 

Production  in  small,  or  relatively  small,  quantities  was  achieved 
of  asbestos,  beryl,  columbite,  gypsum,  kaolin,  magnesite,  meerschaum 
mica,  pumice,  quartz  and  vermiculite. 

Resampling  of  the  niobium-bearing  prospect  at  Mrima  Hill  was 
carried  out  by  the  Mines  and  Geological  Department. 

The  Geological  Survey  during  the  course  of  the  year  mapped 
geologically  over  8,500  square  miles,  bringing  the  total  area  so  covered 
to  approximately  113,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  of  the  Colony. 
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Industrial  Production 

There  have  been  indications  in  1959  that,  as  Kenya  emerges  from 
the  effects  of  the  credit  squeeze  and  the  world-wide  recession  through 
which  we  have  passed,  substantial  capital  is  available  for  the  further 
development  of  sound  industrial  projects  in  the  Colony. 

By  far  the  most  important  new  development  during  the  year 
under  review  was  the  decision  by  the  Shell  Group  to  establish  an 
oil  refinery  at  Mombasa  designed  to  meet  the  domestic  needs  of 
East  Africa  and  to  provide  a  surplus  of  certain  products  for  export. 
Another  important  primary  project,  in  which  a  consortium  of  local 
interests  and  a  large  European  steel  concern  are  associated,  is  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a  smelting  furnace  and  rolling  mill  in  the 
Colony.  Basic  materials  will  be  iron  and  steel  scrap  from  local  sources 
and  production  will  initially  cover  reinforcement  bars,  mild  steel 
rounds,  small  profiles  and  sections  all  to  B  S.S. 

The  supply  for  the  internal  market  in  fabrics  and  textile  goods 
will  be  greatly  assisted  by  new  projects  for  which  industrial  licences 
have  been  granted.  These  will  cover  the  weaving  and  finishing  of 
cotton  and  rayon  piece  goods;  and  the  manufacture  of  towelling  and 
of  cotton  blankets. 

Other  new  enterprises  include  plants  for  the  production  of  dry 
ice  and  the  manufacture  of  matches.  Plants  which  came  into  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  year  included  a  cycle  tyre  factory  and  a  factory 
for  the  production  of  cardboard  containers  and  other  packaging 
materials.  A  new  organization  was  established  to  market  and  dis¬ 
tribute  petrol,  kerosene  and  diesel  oils  throughout  the  Colony. 
Negotiations  continued  for  the  establishment  of  the  large-scale 
production  of  pulp  using  the  Colony’s  surplus  forest  products. 

The  total  ultimate  capital  invested  in  these  new  enterprises,  will 
amount  to  some  £17,000,000  and  is  an  important  indication  of  the 
resumption  of  the  steady  progress  which  has  characterized  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Kenya  since  1946. 

The  third  survey  of  industrial  production  in  Kenya  carried  out 
by  the  E.A.  Statistical  Department  and  covering  the  year  1957  was 
published.  A  comparison  with  the  previous  survey  covering  1956 
shows  that  while  the  number  of  establishments  remained  roughly 
constant,  statistics  of  numbers  employed  and  of  the  value  of  gross 
production  showed  an  encouraging  increase.  Copies  of  this  survey 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Government  Printer,  P.O.  Box  30128, 
Nairobi. 

Full  returns  of  buildings  completed  for  private  ownership  during 
1959  are  not  yet  available.  The  final  figures  for  1958  showed  an 
improvement  on  those  forecast  in  last  year’s  Report,  but  were 
£1.9  million  below  1957  and  £2.7  million  below  the  peak  reached  in 
1956.  Preliminary  estimates  for  1959  indicate  that  the  value  of 
buildings,  including  extensions  and  alterations,  completed  for  private 
ownership  may  exceed  the  1958  figures  by  a  small  amount. 
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The  year  under  review  also  saw  the  formation  of  the  newr 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Industries  in  East  Africa.  This 
Association  should  prove  of  great  benefit  to  industry,  not  only  in 
Kenya,  but  throughout  East  Africa  as  its  membership  increases. 

Industrial  sites — both  with  and  without  rail  services — are  avail¬ 
able  in  all  the  main  centres  of  the  Colony  and  any  normal  demand 
can  be  met.  Assistance  to  manufacturers  by  means  of  refunds  of 
duty  on  imported  raw  materials  used  in  the  local  production  was 
continued  in  approved  cases. 

Co-operative  Societies 

The  Registrar  of  Co-operative  Societies,  whose  post  has  been 
renamed  Commissioner  for  Co-operative  Development,  is  responsible 
for  registering  all  co-operative  societies  under  the  Co-operative 
Societies  Ordinance.  His  new  title  emphasizes  his  responsibility  for 
encouraging  and  controlling  the  development  of  new  Societies. 

During  the  year,  104  new  societies  were  registered.  Four  of  these 
were  thrift  and  saving  societies,  and  all  the  remainder  producer 
societies.  The  registration  of  23  societies  was  cancelled.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  there  were  576  registered  societies  of  which  527  were 
producer  societies  including  118  coffee  societies,  204  farmer  societies, 
20  vegetable  and  fruit,  26  pyrethrum,  55  dairy,  31  pig  and  47  egg 
and  poultry  societies. 

Coffee  was,  as  before,  by  far  the  most  important  crop  handled 
by  producer  societies.  Although  there  was  some  fall  in  prices  for  the 
lower  grades,  most  of  the  African  societies  were  able  to  maintain 
the  standards  of  their  coffee  at  a  high  level  and  the  better  qualities 
continued  to  fetch  a  price  which  compared  very  favourably  with 
previous  years. 

Pig  societies  were  hit  by  the  slump  in  the  pig  industry.  Poultry 
societies  continue  to  benefit  from  the  export  of  their  produce  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Two  courses  a  year  for  co-operative  personnel  are  held  at  the 
East  African  School  of  Co-operation  which  is  attached  to  the  Jeanes 
School,  Kabete,  near  Nairobi. 

A  six  weeks’  “training  centre”  was  held  in  August  and  September 
at  the  Royal  Technical  College,  Nairobi,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  (F.A.O ),  the  International  Labour 
Organization  (I.L.O.)  and  the  Commission  for  Technical  Co-operation 
South  of  the  Sahara  (C.C.T.A.).  The  course,  which  w'as  run  by  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Co-operative  Development  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  W.  Cheesman  of  F.A.O.  and  Monsieur  Andre  Hirschfeld 
of  I.L.O.  was  attended  by  persons  in  the  co-operative  movement  from 
all  over  Africa,  and  simultaneous  translation  in  French  and  English 
was  arranged. 
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CHAPTER  7— SOCIAL  SERVICES 
Education 


European  Education 


The  enrolment  of  pupils  in  1959,  as  compared  with  1958,  was:  — 


1958 

1959 

Primary 

Government  Schools 

5,935 

6,246 

Private  Schools 

2,691 

2,831 

Total 

8,626 

9,077 

Secondary 

Boys — 

Government  Schools  . . 

1,190 

1,296 

Private  Schools  . . 

291 

307 

Total 

1,481 

1,603 

Girls — 

Government  Schools  .  . 

945 

1,091 

Private  Schools  .  . 

473 

505 

Total  . 

1,418 

1,596 

These  figures  include  968  from  other  territories  in  East  Africa 
and  646  whose  parents  are  in  the  Armed  Services. 


One  new  secondary  school  for  boys  was  completed  and  occupied, 
thus  leaving  the  existing  building,  originally  used  as  a  mixed  secondary 
school,  for  use  as  a  day  secondary  school  for  girls. 

Additional  boarding  accommodation  for  110  pupils  was  completed 
at  the  Highlands  Secondary  School  for  Girls,  and  work  commenced 
on  additional  boarding  accommodation  at  the  Duke  of  York 
Secondary  School  for  Boys. 

Extra  classrooms  were  completed  at  five  primary  schools  and 
school  halls  completed  at  two  others. 

Sixteen  private  schools  received  recurrent  grants-in-aid,  and  small 
capital  grants  for  furniture  and  extensions,  amounting  to  £2,926,  were 
made  to  two  private  schools. 

Recruitment  of  teaching  staff  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  not 
satisfactory.  There  was  a  deterioration  in  the  position  regarding 
secondary  schools,  and  schools  at  primary  level  continuue  to  be 
dependant,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  employment  of  local  married 
women  teachers. 
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Asian  Education 


The  enrolment  of  pupils  in  1959,  as  compared  with  1958,  was  as 
follows :  — 


1958 

1959 

Primary 

Government  Schools 

19,182 

20,213 

Private  Schools 

20,344 

20,308 

Totals 

39,526 

40,521 

Secondary 

Boys — 

Government  Schools  . . 

3,613 

5,014 

Private  Schools  .  . 

1,323 

1,725 

Totals 

4,936 

6,739 

Girls — 

Government  Schools  . . 

1,305 

1,689 

Private  Schools  . . 

1,782 

2,180 

Totals  . 

3,087 

3,869 

A  number  of  schools  have  been  enlarged  and  additional  specialist 
rooms  added  to  secondary  schools  in  most  areas.  One  new  primary 
school  has  been  completed  and  three  more  are  under  construction. 


A  secondary  modern  leaving  certificate  has  been  instituted  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  assist  “modern”  pupils  to  find  work  or  obtain 
admission  to  institutions  for  further  training. 


Arab  Education 

The  enrolment  for  1959,  as  compared  with  1958,  was  as 
follows :  — 


1958 

1959 

Primary 

Boys  . . 

1,750 

1,816 

Girls  . . 

736 

803 

Totals 

2,486 

2,619 

Secondary 

Boys  . . 

224 

269 

Girls  . . 

24 

30 

Totals 

248 

299 
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African  Education 

The  1959  enrolments,  compared  with  those  of  1958,  were 
as  follows:  — 


1958 

1959 

Primary 

648 

Government  Schools 

597 

Aided  Schools 

475,903 

533,684 

Unaided  Schools 

53,835 

44,858 

Totals 

530,335 

579,190 

Intermediate 

1  ,318 

670 

Government  Schools 

Aided  Schools 

67,654 

84,553 

Unaided  Schools 

2,103 

2,692 

Totals 

71,075 

87,915 

Secondary 

11 

Government  Schools 

1,677 

Aided  Schools 

1,927 

4,556 

Unaided  Schools 

318 

327 

Totals  . . 

3,922 

4,894 

The  enrolment  of  girls  in  primary  and  intermediate  schools 
increased  from  174,534  in  1958  to  199,129  in  1959  and  in  secondary 
schools  from  415  to  603. 

The  reduction  of  numbers  of  pupils  in  Government  secondary 
schools  from  1,677  to  11  is  accounted  for  by  the  placing  of  all  but 
one  of  the  Government  schools  under  boards  of  governors  with  a 
receipt  of  funds  from  the  grant-in-aid  Votes. 

In  the  development  of  primary  and  intermediate  schools,  965 
primary  classes  and  228  intermediate  classes  were  opened. 

The  number  of  trained  teachers  working  in  the  schools  rose 
from  10,339  to  11,479. 

Secondary  education  expanded  by  the  opening  of  11  new  schools, 
five  of  which  were  unaided,  and  by  the  establishment  of  25  new 
classes  in  all  schools.  The  total  number  of  secondary  classes  rose 
from  150  in  1958  to  175  in  1959.  The  number  of  candidates  presented 
for  School  Certificate  was  778,  of  whom  54  were  girls.  The  number 
of  students  at  teacher  training  colleges  rose  by  319  to  3,867,  women 
students  by  101  to  1,146. 

Adult  literacy  classes  went  forward  satisfactorily  and  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  International  Co-operation  Administration  scheme 
in  Nairobi  the  work  was  taken  over  by  the  staff  of  the  Department. 
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The  African  Teachers’  Pension  Fund  had  10,775  fully  enrolled 
members. 

Trade  and  Technical  Education 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  technical  and  trade 
schools  during  1959,  as  compared  with  1958,  was  as  follows:  — 


Kabete — 

Trade  Courses 

Secondary  Technical  Courses 
Clerical  Courses 

Thika — 

Trade  Courses 
Nyanza — 

Trade  Courses 
Coast — 

Trade  Courses 
Machakos — 

Trade  Courses 


1 

1958 

1959 

349 

105 

10 

463 

355 

135 

10 

500 

248 

258 

252 

270 

102 

119 

49 

77 

1,114 

1,224 

A  total  of  264  students  completed  their  training  during  the  year 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  were  placed  in  employment. 

A  number  of  first-year  students  sat  the  entrance  examination  for 
the  Secondary  Technical  Course,  which  is  held  at  Kabete  Technical 
and  Trade  School,  and  41  were  selected  for  entry. 

The  five  schools  were  engaged  on  building  work  for  the  African 
Schools  Development  Scheme  to  a  total  value  of  over  £110,000.  The 
work  was  carried  out  partly  by  apprentices  in  training  and  partly 
by  building  teams  formed  by  apprentices  who  have  completed  their 
trade  training  and  are  undergoing  a  further  two  years’  training  as 
petty  building  contractors.  Fourteen  building  teams  and  one  plumbing 
team  were  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Schemes  were  com¬ 
pleted  at  seven  primary  schools  in  Nairobi  and  building  work  was 
in  hand  at  Naivasha,  Nyeri,  Meru,  Embu,  Fort  Hall,  Butere,  Kericho, 
Kabianga,  Kapenguria,  Sigalagala,  Machakos,  Shimo-la-Tewa,  Ribe 
and  Kwale. 

Secondary  Technical  Courses 

The  course  is  held  at  Kabete  Technical  and  Trade  School  and  is 
housed  in  buildings  which  have  been  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The 
first  batch  of  22  students  completed  the  course  during  the  year  and 
sat  the  G.C.E.  “O”  level  examination  in  November  and  December. 
Some  of  the  students  have  been  accepted  for  employment  by  the 
Meteorological  Department,  Shell  Company  and  the  East  African 
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Power  and  Lighting  Company.  Other  students  have  made  application 
for  entry  to  Makerere,  the  Royal  Technical  College  and  the  Teacher 
Training  Colleges  at  Kabumo  and  Thogoto. 

Kenya  Polytechnic  Courses 

A  total  of  336  students  enrolled  for  these  courses  during  the 
year.  Part-time  day-release  classes  in  mechanical  engineering  were  held 
at  the  Royal  Technical  College  and  part-time  evening  classes  in 
technical  and  commercial  subjects  at  the  Technical  High  School. 

Evening  Continuation  Classes 

The  classes  at  Nairobi,  Nakuru  and  Mombasa  continue  to  be 
popular  and  a  steady  attendance  is  being  maintained.  There  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  attendance  during  1960. 

Higher  Education 


In  1959  the  following  Kenya  students  were  studying  overseas:  — 


U.K.  and 
Eire 
Europe 

India  and 
Pakistan 

Elsewhere 

Total 

European 

238 

29 

267 

Asian 

668 

415 

17 

1,100 

Arab 

18 

— 

— 

18 

African 

94 

70 

182 

346 

Total  . . 

1,018 

485 

228 

1,731 

Kenya  Students  in  East  Africa 

Royal  Technical  College 
European 
Asian. . 

African 

Arab 

Total 

Makerere  College — 
European 
Asian. . 

African 

Arab 

Total 


11 

92 

72 


175 


1 

30 

323 

1 


355 


The  total  number  of  Kenya  students  undergoing  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  1959  was  2,261. 
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Outward  Bound  Training 

An  Outward  Bound  Trust  of  Kenya  has  now  been  formally  con¬ 
stituted  and  in  liaison  with  similar  Trusts  in  Uganda  and  Tanganyika 
has  formed  a  joint  committee  which  manages  the  Outward  Bound 
Mountain  School,  Loitokitok. 

The  training  now  follows  a  regular  pattern  with  three  courses 
for  schoolboys  annually  and  five  for  senior  candidates  who  have  left 
school.  An  important  feature  of  the  senior  courses  is  that  they  are 
now  being  used  regularly  by  H.Q.  East  Africa  Command  as  part  of 
the  machinery  for  the  selection  of  candidates  of  all  races  for  Queen’s 
Commissions  in  the  King’s  African  Rifles. 

Royal  Technical  College 

During  the  year  the  workshops  of  the  Engineering  Faculty  were 
extended  to  provide  heat  engine  laboratories,  and  the  American  Wing 
was  added  through  the  generosity  of  the  International  Co-opera¬ 
tion  Administration  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  College 
Department  of  Surveying  is  now  housed  in  the  wing.  A  third  Hall 
of  Residence  for  men  has  been  built. 

Examination  results  were  particularly  good  in  the  Faculties  of 
Engineering,  Commerce  and  Science  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  gained 
outstanding  successes  in  the  field  of  History.  In  some  of  the  College 
courses  problems  have  arisen  over  the  inadequate  background  of 
East  African  students,  and  the  College  has  found  a  need  for  modifying 
certain  syllabuses.  Discussions  to  this  end  took  place  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London  and  with  the  R.I.B.A.  Negotiations  were  in  progress 
with  the  University  of  Manchester  to  enable  students  to  obtain  the 
teacher’s  certificate  in  Domestic  Science  of  that  University. 

Public  Health 


General 

In  the  middle  of  1959  the  Medical  Department  became  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Director  of  Medical  Services  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Secretary  for  Health  and  Chief  Medical  Officer. 

The  development  of  the  rural  health  services  continued.  16  new 
health  centres  were  completed  and  opened. 

There  was  no  major  epidemic,  whilst  the  incidence  of  infectious 
diseases  was  less  than  in  1958. 

The  Regional  Committee  for  the  World  Health  Organization  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Nairobi. 

Negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  a  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  Tuberculosis  Co-ordination  Centre  were  continued. 
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Staff 

Additional  posts  were  created  for  matrons,  sister  tutors,  nursing 
sisters,  health  visitors,  pharmacists  and  hospital  engineers. 

T  raining 

The  benefits  from  the  integration  of  training  between  faculties, 
made  possible  by  the  centralization  of  all  Government  medical  train¬ 
ing  in  the  Nairobi  area,  are  already  becoming  apparent. 

A  ratio  of  one  trained  dresser  (Assistant  Nurse  Grade  II)  to  every 
ten  beds  in  Government  hospitals  is  now  being  approached.  The 
training  of  dressers,  outside  Nairobi,  will  be  progressively  confined 
to  the  larger  district  and  provincial  hospitals.  One  small  district 
hospital  ceased  training  during  the  year  in  implementation  of  this 
policy. 

The  number  of  students  from  all  schools  in  the  Colony  who 
qualified  in  1959  were  as  follows:  — 


Kenya  Registered  Nurses  .  .  . .  .  .  6 

Assistant  Nurses  (Grade  I)  .  .  .  .  . .  32 

Assistant  Nurses  (Grade  II)  . .  .  .  .  .  169 

Assistant  Midwives  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  58 

Assistant  Health  Visitors  .  .  .  .  . .  4 

Assistant  Health  Inspectors  .  .  . .  .  .  6 

Health  Assistants  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  33 

Pharmaceutical  Assistants  . .  . .  .  .  9 

Laboratory  Assistants  .  .  . .  .  .  7 

Dark-room  Assistants  .  .  .  .  . .  2 


The  Medical  Training  Centre,  in  association  with  the  King 
George  VI  Hospital,  Nairobi,  also  provided  a  limited  amount  of  post¬ 
graduate  training  for  hospital  assistants  in  anaesthesia,  simple  dentistry 
and  simple  physiotherapy. 

The  Hospital  and  Curative  Services 

An  Arab  and  Asian  Hospital  Relief  Ordinance  became  law 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  It  will  become  operative  from  1st  January, 
1960,  when  Arab  and  Asian  patients  admitted  to  certain  approved 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  will  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  their 
hospital  bills  to  the  extent  of  Sh.  15  per  day. 

Out-patient  fees  for  adult  patients  attending  Government  hospitals 
were  raised  from  Sh.  2  to  Sh.  3.  There  was  little  effect  on  the  out¬ 
patient  attendances,  which  numbered  879,235.  In-patient  admissions 
were  135,345. 
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Maternity  fees  were  raised  in  Government  maternity  wards  from 
Sh.  25  to  Sh.  40  with  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  number  of  cases 
admitted. 

The  Social  Service  League  completed  improvements  and  exten¬ 
sions  to  the  Lady  Grigg  Indian  Maternity  Hospital  in  Nairobi. 
The  hospital  now  supplies  accommodation  for  40  patients  and  15  pupil 
midwives.  The  League  also  purchased  a  recently  built  30-bedded 
nursing  home  as  a  first  step  towards  the  development  of  a  new 
general  hospital. 

The  blood  bank  service  in  Nairobi  was  considerably  reorganized. 
3,513  pints  of  African  blood,  893  pints  of  European  blood  and  740 
pints  of  Asian  blood  were  supplied  to  the  various  hospitals  in 
Nairobi.  The  use  of  blood  throughout  the  Colony  is  steadily 
increasing. 

X-ray  sets  supplied  by  U.N.I.C.E.F.  were  installed  at  Kisii, 
Machakos  and  Kiambu  district  hospitals,  whilst  a  fourth  supplied 
by  the  Elgeyo-Marakwet  District  Council  was  installed  at  Tambach 
District  Hospital.  A  mobile  unit  based  on  Nairobi  provided  a  service 
at  Kiambu,  Thika  and  Machakos  hospitals.  The  mobile  unit  is 
equipped  with  a  miniature  camera  which  is  used  exclusively  for  photo¬ 
graphing  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Two  other  miniature 
cameras  have  been  installed  at  Nakuru  and  Nyeri  provincial  hospitals. 

Port  Reitz  Chest  Hospital  is  being  rebuilt.  Work  was  far  advanced 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  new  hospital  at  Lodwar  was  built  and  occupied. 

Ward  extensions  were  built  at  the  district  hospitals  at  Tambach, 
Kericho,  Wesu  and  Bungoma. 

Improved  operating  facilities  were  provided  at  Machakos  and 
Tambach  district  hospitals. 

A  new  maternity  block  was  built  at  Kilifi  District  Hospital  with 
district  council  funds  and  another  at  Eldoret  with  African  trust  funds. 

Institutional  staff  housing  was  built  at  Nairobi,  Mombasa,  Wajir, 
Narok,  Nakuru  and  other  centres. 

Water-borne  sanitation  was  installed  at  six  district  hospitals. 
Health  Services 

The  public  health  grant  to  local  health  authorities  was  held  during 
1959  at  the  same  cash  level  as  in  1958. 
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The  Health  Education  Unit  concentrated  mainly  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  instructional  material  for  the  use  of  other  departments  and  on 
the  mounting  of  health  education  programmes  in  the  field.  A  number 
of  courses  of  instruction  in  health  education  were  held  for  officers 
of  all  departments. 

Plans  to  supplement  the  health  visitor  service  by  a  cadre  of 
trained  housewives  were  far  advanced  by  the  end  of  the  year.  £80,000 
provided  by  the  Nuffield  Foundation  are  to  be  used  to  establish  a 
health  and  husbandry  family  training  centre  in  Kitui  District. 

In  general,  the  incidence  of  infectious  endemic  and  epidemic 
diseases  was  lower  than  in  1958. 

Plague 

Twelve  cases  of  human  plague  were  reported  from  the  Central 
Province,  the  main  endemic  centre  of  this  disease  (1958 — 19). 

Smallpox 

Cases  of  variola  minor  continued  to  occur  in  a  sporadic  manner. 
There  were  316  cases  with  two  deaths.  (1959  approximate  rate  five 
cases  per  100,000  population;  1958—12  cases  per  100,000.)  Cases 
were  reported  at  a  steady  rate  throughout  the  year,  and  occurred 
throughout  the  country.  Vaccination  of  the  public  continues. 

Typhoid 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cases  of  typhoid  were 
reported  as  compared  with  1,239  cases  in  1958.  (Approximate  rate 
two  cases  per  10,000  population.) 

The  Central  Province  remains  the  main  centre  of  infection,  but 
even  there  a  reduced  number  of  cases  was  reported.  (1959 — 576; 
1958—623.) 

Cerebrospinal  Meningitis 

The  Colony  incidence  of  this  disease  has  also  fallen,  458  cases 
being  reported.  (Approximate  rate:  1959 — seven  cases  per  100,000 
population;  1958 — ten  cases  per  100,000.)  Cases  reported  from  the 
Central  Province  are  still  the  highest,  but  by  only  a  small  margin. 
(1959—160;  1958—291.) 

Poliomyelitis 

The  incidence  in  1959  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  with  only  271  cases 
reported.  (1958—327;  1957—614.) 

Previous  experience  has  shown  that  each  three-yearly  epidemic 
starts  in  November  of  the  year  preceding  the  epidemic  year.  1959  was 
no  exception  in  this  respect.  The  (1960)  epidemic  started  in  the 
Nairobi  area,  and  in  the  Kerugoya  area  of  Embu  District.  Sabin 
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poliomyelitis  vaccine  was  given  to  65,000  children  in  the  Kerugoya 
area  in  the  second  week  of  December.  The  epidemic  had  ceased  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  A  serological  survey  to  test  the  effectiveness 
of  the  vaccine  was  initiated  at  the  same  time. 

Kala  Azar 

Kala  azar  remains  at  a  high  level  for  this  disease  with  576  cases 
reported,  all  from  low-lying  arid  areas. 

Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 

Six  thousand  cases  were  notified  as  compared  with  7,000  in 
1958. 

Malaria 

An  increase  in  the  incidence  of  malaria  in  Nandi  District  two 
years  after  the  cessation  of  the  dieldrin-spraying  scheme  caused  some 
anxiety.  A  malariometric  survey  of  348  children,  however,  revealed 
a  parasite  rate  of  less  than  5  per  cent,  whilst  an  entomological  survey 
revealed  no  increase  in  hut  indices,  nor  in  the  breeding  rates  of  A. 
gambiae. 

There  was  a  considerable  development  of  domestic  fishponds 
at  Vihiga,  north  of  Kisumu.  A  survey  showed  that  over  50  per  cent 
of  such  ponds  were  breeding  A.  gambiae  mosquitoes.  Various  methods 
of  control  have  been  tried.  Anti-mosquito  fish  of  various  breeds  were 
quite  ineffective,  but  various  formulations  of  gammexane  were  shown 
to  be  from  32  per  cent  to  92  per  cent  effective. 

Special  Agencies 

Assistance  was  requested  from  U.N.I.C.E.F.  for  the  further 
development  of  the  maternity  and  child  welfare  services  during  the 
period  1960/61. 

As  a  new  venture,  approval  was  given  for  assistance  in  the 
development  of  three  demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of  rural 
sanitation. 

A  World  Health  Organization  survey  team  completed  a  random 
survey  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  rural  areas.  A  full  report  is  not 
yet  to  hand,  but  such  figures  as  are  available  show  an  incidence 
varying  between  0  and  10  cases  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  combined  Kenya  Government/W.H.O. /U.N.I.C.E.F.  survey 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  Nairobi  and  neighbouring  rural  areas 
continues.  An  interim  report  was  published  in  mid-1959.  A  preliminary 
10  per  cent  random  survey  of  Africans  in  Nairobi  revealed  1.4  cases 
per  1,000  of  the  population. 
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Voluntary  and  Charitable  Organizations 

Voluntary  organizations  established  in  Kenya  include:  — 

The  Child  Welfare  Society  of  Kenya. 

The  British  Red  Cross  Society. 

The  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade. 

The  Kenya  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Kenya  Society  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  Kenya  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  Kenya  Society  for  the  Physically  Disabled. 

The  Child  Welfare  Society  has  established  Nicol  House  for  the 
accommodation,  as  a  place  of  safety,  for  European  children  who  are 
destitute  or  in  need  of  care.  African  children  are  returned  to  their 
homes  or,  if  they  are  orphans,  accommodated  in  mission  hostels. 

The  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Brigade  continue  to  maintain  their  field  organizations  in  the  Central 
Province  as  a  means  of  extending  health  services  into  the  villages 
and  homes. 

The  Kenya  Society  for  the  Blind  is  responsible  for  a  training 
centre  in  manual  crafts  at  Machakos. 

The  British  Red  Cross  Society  has  made  available  to  the  Society 
for  the  Physically  Disabled  a  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Orthopaedic  Centre  in  Nairobi,  which  is  used  as  a  rehabilitation 
centre  for  those  who  can  be  taught  a  trade. 


Return  of  Diseases — In-patients,  1959 
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Housing 

In  addition  to  the  functions  undertaken  by  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  when  it  was  set  up  in  1958,  such  as  the  administration  of 
the  Central  Housing  Board  and  the  supervision  of  the  structure  of 
rentals  charged  by  local  authorities,  the  Ministry  became  responsible 
in  1959  for  the  subject  of  Government  staff  housing. 

The  Central  Housing  Board  which,  together  with  the  Housing 
Fund  controlled  by  it,  was  established  under  the  Housing  Ordinance, 
1953,  is  the  principal  medium  through  which  the  Government  pro¬ 
motes  the  building  of  housing  for  Africans  in  the  lower  income  group 
and  is  the  special  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing.  The 
Board  makes  loans  to  local  authorities,  assists  them  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  plans  and  contract  documents  and  the  supervision  of  projects, 
and  its  advice  is  always  available  to  them. 

It  became  increasingly  clear  during  the  year  that  it  is  desirable 
for  the  Board’s  activities  to  be  extended  beyond  the  promotion  of 
African  housing  in  order  to  embrace  housing  for  the  lower  paid 
sections  of  the  European  and  Asian  communities,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  approved  the  drafting  of  a  Bill  which  will  make  the  necessary 
amendment  to  the  Housing  Ordinance  before  the  start  of  the  1960/63 
Development  Plan  on  1st  July,  1960. 

During  1959  the  Board  approved  projects  totalling  £586,632, 
as  compared  with  £685,000  in  1958,  the  difference  being  largely 
accounted  for  by  lower  building  costs.  The  rental  and  tenant-purchase 
projects  will  provide  housing  for  some  25,000  people,  and  another 
5,000  will  be  catered  for  by  the  site  and  service  schemes  (in  which 
loans  are  made  by  the  Central  Housing  Board  to  local  authorities 
to  enable  them  to  develop  sites  into  plots  with  roads,  sewerage  and 
individual  water  supply,  and  the  plot-holders  build  their  own  houses., 
repaying  the  loans  with  interest  over  a  period  of  years). 

1959  was  a  year  of  considerable  housing  development  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Colony.  The  most  important  project  undertaken  was 
the  building  of  Phase  II  (500  houses  accommodating  2,500  persons, 
i.e.  five  per  house)  of  the  Nairobi  City  Council’s  African  housing 
estate  at  Ofafa.  Phase  I  (1,400  houses  accommodating  7,000  persons), 
which  cost  some  £637,000,  and  the  capital  for  which  was  loaned  by 
Government  to  the  City  Council  through  the  Central  Housing  Board, 
was  completed  early  in  the  year.  Phase  II,  for  which  the  Central 
Housing  Board  lent  the  City  Council  £232,165,  was  started  in  March 
and  completed  in  November.  In  December  the  Legislative  Council 
approved  the  contractor-finance  proposals  contained  in  Sessional 
Paper  No.  3  of  1959  for  the  construction  of  Phase  III  which  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  some  £1,500,000  and  includes  3,002  houses  (accom¬ 
modating  15,010  persons)  besides  a  community  centre,  day-nursery, 
clinics,  health  centres,  games  pitches  and  shopping  centres  which  will 
serve  all  three  phases. 
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Apart  from  Nairobi,  African  housing  projects,  financed  by 
Central  Housing  Board  loans,  were  carried  out  by  the  local  authorities 
in  Kisumu,  Eldoret,  Nakuru,  Gilgil,  Naivasha,  Nyeri,  Embu,  Mombasa 
and  various  other  places. 

One  of  the  main  endeavours  of  the  Central  Housing  Board,  as 
of  the  Ministry  of  Housing,  is  to  lower  the  cost  of  African  housing, 
and  in  1959  a  large  measure  of  success  was  achieved.  At  Gilgil  a  con¬ 
tract  was  let  at  Sh.  9/60  per  square  foot,  including  the  cost  of  basic 
services;  the  Aberdare  County  Council,  using  its  own  labour,  lowered 
building  costs  to  Sh.  11/48;  and  at  Kakamega  a  project  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  high  standard  of  building  was  going  forward  at  Sh.  13/90 
per  square  foot,  at  a  distance  of  30  miles  from  railhead. 

A  particularly  successful  project  has  been  the  Kiambu  African 
District  Council’s  tenant-purchase  scheme  at  Riruta,  on  the  outskirts 
of  Nairobi.  The  Central  Housing  Board  has  loaned  the  Council 
£97,000  for  building,  and  has  made  it  a  grant  of  £17,000  towards  the 
cost  of  the  services.  The  scheme  was  officially  opened  by  the  Minister 
for  Housing  on  2nd  August,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  over  100 
applications  had  been  received  for  houses  costing  anything  from 
£180  to  £2,500.  The  scheme  has  caused  considerable  interest,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  demonstrate  to  the  local  building  societies  that 
there  is  scope  for  an  expansion  of  their  Business  in  the  African  areas 
where  land  consolidation  has  resulted  in  indivduals  obtaining  title 
to  the  land  they  occupy. 

Plans  for  the  redevelopment  of  Kibera  on  the  fringe  of  Nairobi 
were  approved  by  Government  after  a  Working  Party  had  been 
appointed  to  examine  the  problem,  and  proposals  were  discussed 
for  the  clearing  of  the  slums  surrounding  Kisumu  and  in  Isiolo. 

Kenya  had  the  pleasure  of  acting  as  host  to  the  Commission 
for  Technical  Co-operation  in  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara  (C.C.T.A.) 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Inter-African  Conference 
on  Housing  and  Urbanization  which  was  held  in  the  Nairobi  City 
Hall  from  19th-30th  January,  1959,  and  was  attended  by  some  130 
delegates.  There  are  eight  member  countries  of  the  Commission — the 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Portugal,  Liberia,  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  and 
Ghana — all  of  whom  were  represented  at  the  conference  except  Ghana. 
In  addition  observers  were  sent  by  various  countries  and  bodies  which 
included  Ethiopia,  the  City  of  Johannesburg,  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (U.N.E.S.C.O.)  and 
the  World  Health  Organization  (W.H.O.).  The  conference  provided  a 
most  valuable  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  information  and  ideas. 

During  the  year  the  Government  approved  the  drafting  of  a 
Bill  which  will  extend  to  any  local  authority  the  arrangement,  which 
was  approved  by  Legislative  Council  as  a  result  of  Sessional  Paper 
No.  13  of  1955,  whereby  the  Government  and  Nairobi  City  Council 
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guarantee  in  equal  parts  two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  a  build¬ 
ing  society  loan  of  90  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  or  valuation 
of  a  house,  whichsoever  is  the  lower  (the  price  or  valuation  not 
to  exceed  £5,000),  and  the  normal  building  society  loan  of  about 
65  per  cent,  the  guarantee  lapsing  when  half  the  principal  has  been 
repaid.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  make  the  acquisition 
of  their  own  homes  easier  for  people  who  would  find  it  difficult  to 
make  the  normal  down-payment  of  some  35  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  house. 


Town  Planning 

The  services  of  the  Colony’s  Town  Planning  Department  have 
been  made  available  to  six  county  councils,  six  municipal  authorities 
and  several  African  district  councils.  In  addition,  the  department  con¬ 
tinues  to  advise  the  Government  and  district  commissioners  on  town 
planning  matters  affecting  Crown  land  and  the  development  of  town¬ 
ships. 

Over  40  development  plans  and  part-development  plans  were 
prepared  as  a  basis  for  development  of  large  and  small  centres 
throughout  the  Colony  and  well  over  100  original  layouts  and  sketches 
were  prepared  to  illustrate  development  proposals  and  to  detail 
schemes. 

Due  to  the  increasing  problems  arising  at  Mombasa  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  and  preparation  of  a  master  plan  has  been  commenced 
and  is  due  for  publication  in  1961.  The  steady  increase  in  the  island’s 
population  and  the  current  demand  for  increased  education  facilities 
combined  with  the  acute  shortage  of  land  has  created  planning 
problems  requiring  urgent  solution.  With  the  spreading  of  develop¬ 
ment  on  to  the  mainland  the  demand  for  improved  communications 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland  has  arisen. 

The  development  of  new  villages  in  the  African  agricultural 
zones  has  continued  rapidly.  These  villages  vary  in  size  from  a  few 
residential  plots  in  poor  agricultural  areas  to  several  hundred  plots 
in  the  more  productive  areas.  Due  to  the  lack  of  staff  and  the  essential 
speed  with  which  land  consolidation  has  had  to  proceed,  the  siting 
and  planning  of  these  villages  has  generally  been  done  by  the  district 
commissioners  with  the  Town  Planning  Department  preparing  type 
village  plans  for  their  guidance. 

With  the  exception  of  the  coast  region,  which  is  covered  by  a 
branch  office  at  Mombasa,  the  department  operates  from  Nairobi, 
and  the  distance  of  the  department  from  the  several  local  authority 
centres  results  in  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  day-to-day 
planning  control  for  these  centres.  Visits  by  the  staff  to  local  authority 
areas  take  place  at  three-  to  six-monthly  intervals.  The  distances 
involved  generally  making  it  necessary  for  safaris  of  up  to  one  week 
being  undertaken.  Where  local  authority  officers  augment  these  visits 
by  liaison  with  the  department  during  their  periodic  visits  to  Nairobi 
the  difficulties  tend  to  fall  away. 
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Community  Development 

The  formation  of  self-help  groups  reported  in  the  1958  report 
continued  to  make  steady  progress  and  these  groups  in  a  number  of 
districts  made  a  considerable  contribution  to  the  successful  introduc¬ 
tion  of  development  projects.  In  Central  Nyanza  District  some  700 
groups  were  working  at  the  end  of  the  year,  mainly  on  land  consolida¬ 
tion  and  farm  planning.  This  agricultural  revolution  after  being 
bitterly  opposed  two  years  ago,  is  now  generally  accepted  and  is 
being  steadily  expanded  by  voluntary  groups.  Similar  rapid  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  neighbouring  Elgon  Nyanza  District,  where 
many  hundreds  of  groups  are  working.  By  working  on  each  other’s 
land  and  homesteads  the  people  are  helping  each  other  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living.  In  Nandi  District  the  community  development 
idea  has  now  spread  into  every  area,  and  as  a  result  the  people  no 
longer  employ  members  of  other  tribes  to  do  their  agricultural 
work  but  undertake  it  themselves,  thereby  making  considerable 
savings.  The  application  of  self-help  principles  in  the  Central  Province 
which  was  so  recently  under  Emergency  conditions  made  it  possible 
for  many  hundreds  of  families  to  leave  the  villages  and  settle  on 
their  consolidated  holdings;  groups  of  neighbours  helped  each  other 
to  build  houses  of  a  high  standard  comparatively  cheaply  and  much 
quicker  than  would  have  been  possible  by  individual  effort.  This 
system  was  adopted  during  the  year  throughout  the  entire  Province. 
Machakos  and  Kitui  Districts  continued  in  the  van  of  community 
development  work  and  much  soil  conservation  was  achieved  by  self- 
help  groups. 

Youth  clubs  also  continued  to  make  steady  progress  and  they,  too, 
rely  to  a  great  extent  on  self-help  principles.  123  clubs  were  formed 
with  a  membership  of  over  14,000  boys  and  girls.  204  youth  leaders 
were  employed  while  190  worked  voluntarily.  They  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
brought  about  by  lack  of  occupation  among  young  people  who  can¬ 
not  find  places  in  school.  Many  clubs  were  built  in  permanent 
materials  and  produced  a  wide  range  of  articles  for  sale  in  the  rural 
areas.  The  clubs  in  the  Machakos  District  built  24  houses  in  brick, 
five  shops,  two  hotels,  a  church  and  a  butchery.  They  made  a  large 
number  of  uniforms  on  contract  and  earned  more  than  £1,500  from 
the  products  of  their  carpentry  shops.  Two  large  clubs  were  set  up 
in  Nairobi  with  funds  provided  by  voluntary  organizations  and  other 
clubs  are  in  the  process  of  formation  throughout  Kenya. 

The  policy  with  regard  to  the  many  hundreds  of  women’s  clubs 
throughout  the  country  was  to  encourage  them  to  take  a  greater  part 
in  self-help  projects  in  their  areas.  This  change  of  emphasis  is 
beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

The  two  adult  education  centres  at  Jeanes  School,  Kabete,  and 
leanes  School,  Maseno,  were  increasingly  geared  to  the  self-help  pro¬ 
jects  mentioned  above.  One  group  of  farmers  from  the  Baringo  District 
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after  learning  about  community  development  at  the  Jeanes  School, 
Kabete,  put  it  into  practice  in  their  own  area  on  their  return  home, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  Community  Development  staff.  Apart 
from  supporting  community  development  itself,  these  centres  con¬ 
tinued  to  organize  courses  for  a  wide  range  of  people  including  chiefs, 
farmers,  traders,  welfare  workers  and,  of  course,  women.  A  basic 
feature  of  all  courses  was  the  teaching  of  general  knowledge  about 
Kenya  to  enable  the  students  to  understand  the  complexities  of 
governing  an  underdeveloped  country  and  to  enable  them  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  reasons  behind  Government  policies.  Ten  women’s  home¬ 
craft  schools  continued  to  train  leaders  for  the  women’s  groups  and 
the  emphasis  of  their  instruction  was  increasingly  towards  training 
for  project  work. 

The  promotion  of  sport  and  recreation  was  again  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  Community  Development  officers.  The  standard 
of  football  and  athletics  continued  to  rise  and  Kenya  was  again 
the  leading  territory  in  East  Africa  in  these  two  sports.  New  sports, 
such  as  boxing,  began  to  gain  popularity  and  the  promotion  of  music 
and  drama  met  with  a  great  response. 

Social  Welfare 

During  the  year  voluntary  societies  continued  to  perform  valu¬ 
able  work  in  the  field  of  social  welfare.  The  Ministry  of  Local 
Government  continued  to  press  local  authorities  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  social  welfare  in  their  own  areas. 

During  1959  the  Ministry  disbursed  a  total  of  £47,922  10s.  in 
the  relief  of  1,132  individual  cases  of  distress.  A  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  following  voluntary  charitable  organizations,  which  also 
share  the  cost  of  relief,  advises  the  Ministry  on  each  case:  — 

The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

The  League  of  Mercy. 

The  Salvation  Army. 

The  Social  Service  League. 

The  Chief  Welfare  Society. 

The  Bait-ul-Mall  Committee. 

The  British  Legion. 

Although  the  total  number  of  cases  of  distress  has  risen  sharply 
over  the  past  few  years  in  step  with  the  increase  of  urban  populations, 
there  was  a  slight  reduction  in  unemployment  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year  resulting  in  a  temporary  slackening  of  expenditure  on 
relief. 
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CHAPTER  8— LEGISLATION 

Fifty-eight  Ordinances  were  passed,  the  principal  of  which 
were :  — 


The  Maize  Marketing  Ordinance,  1959 
(No.  6  of  1959) 

This  Ordinance  establishes  a  Maize  Marketing  Board  charged 
with  comprehensive  functions  for  the  betterment  of  the  maize  industry 
in  the  Colony. 

The  Guardianship  of  Infants  Ordinance,  1959 
(No.  7  of  1959) 

This  Ordinance  reproduces  the  provisions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
statutes  relating  to  the  guardianship  and  custody  of  children.  Some  of 
the  provisions  regarding  custody  were  already  law  in  the  Colony  as 
regards  children  under  the  age  of  16  years  by  virtue  of  the  Custody 
of  Children  Ordinance,  1926,  which  was  partly  based  on  the  Custody 
of  Children  Act,  1891,  and  is  now  replaced  by  this  Ordinance. 

The  Affiliation  Ordinance,  1959 
(No.  12  of  1959) 

Affiliation  legislation  already  exists  in  Uganda,  Tanganyika  and 
Nyasaland,  and  this  Ordinance  is  based  on  that  legislation  and  on  the 
Affiliation  Proceedings  Act,  1957,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
consolidated  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  law  relating  to 
bastardy  proceedings.  Jurisdiction  has,  however,  been  conferred  on 
African  courts  as  well  as  on  certain  subordinate  courts,  and  the 
Ordinance  will  apply  to  persons  of  all  races. 

The  Scrap  Metal  Ordinance,  1959 
(No.  26  of  1959) 

The  extent  of  scrap  metal  thefts  in  the  Colony  had  for  some 
years  given  cause  for  concern.  In  addition,  new  metals  in  manufac¬ 
tured  form,  such  as  electric  cables,  belonging  to  Government  bodies 
and  utilities  were  being  stolen  while  in  store,  or  while  awaiting 
installation  or  in  use,  and  sold  in  the  scrap  metal  market,  and  this 
had  a  highly  deleterious  effect  on  the  provision,  and  sometimes  even 
the  maintenance,  of  essential  services.  It  was  decided  to  attempt  to 
reduce  the  extent  of  these  thefts  by  instituting  a  system  of  regulation 
and  control  of  the  scrap  metal  industry,  and  this  Ordinance  imposes 
such  a  system. 

The  Native  Lands  Registration  Ordinance,  1959 
(No.  27  of  1959) 

This  Ordinance  (a)  sets  out  the  procedure  for  the  ascertainment 
of  existing  rights  in  land  by  native  law  and  custom,  and  for  the 
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consolidation  and  demarcation  of  plots;  (b)  provides  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  a  land  registry;  (c)  sets  out  the  effect  of 
the  registration  of  title  to  consolidated  plots  and  the  rights  thereby 
conferred  upon  a  proprietor;  and  (d)  provides  a  system  of  conveyan¬ 
cing  for  registered  titles.  This  legislation  gives  effect  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Working  Party  on  African  Land  Tenure,  1957/58, 
whose  Report  was  published  in  October,  1958. 

The  Land  Control  ( Native  Lands)  Ordinance,  1959 

(No.  28  of  1959) 

This  Ordinance  is  complementary  to  the  Native  Lands  Registra¬ 
tion  Ordinance,  1959,  and  provides  for  the  control  of  land 
transactions. 

The  Loans  ( United  Kingdom  Government)  Ordinance,  1959 

(No.  34  of  1959) 

This  Ordinance  authorizes  the  Government  to  borrow  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  sums  required  to  finance  the 
Colony’s  development  programme. 

The  Rent  Restriction  Ordinance,  1959 
(No.  35  of  1959) 

This  Ordinance  repeals  and  replaces  the  Increase  of  Rent 
(Restriction)  Ordinance,  1948,  and  in  doing  so  frees  from  control 
of  rent  a  number  of  categories  of  property  previously  subject  to  such 
control.  Rent  Control  Boards  are  abolished  in  favour  of  a  normal 
court  presided  over  by  a  Resident  Magistrate. 

The  Municipalities  ( Amendment  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions) 

Ordinance,  1959 

(No.  37  of  1959) 

This  Ordinance  makes  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  Munici¬ 
palities  Ordinance,  in  particular  to  confer  on  councils  the  power  to 
levy  a  special  poll  rate  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  additional 
capital  funds  required  for  education,  and  to  establish,  after  inquiry, 
parish  councils  within  the  area  of  a  municipality. 

The  Estate  Duty  ( Abolition )  Ordinance,  1959 
(No.  43  of  1959) 

See  Chapter  3. 

The  Variation  of  Trusts  Ordinance,  1959 
(No.  47  of  1959) 

This  Ordinance  reproduces  the  United  Kingdom  Variation  of 
Trusts  Act,  1958,  in  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  Kenya 
Law  Reform  Committee. 
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The  Industrial  Training  Ordinance,  1959 
(No.  48  of  1959) 

This  Ordinance  provides  a  framework  within  which  effective 
training  of  artisans  can  be  carried  out  by  industry.  The  Ordinance 
contains  no  provision  compelling  either  young  men  to  enter  into 
training  or  for  industry  to  give  it.  The  Ordinance  ensures  that,  once 
training  is  undertaken  under  contract,  it  is  given  thoroughly  and 
systematically. 


The  Companies  Ordinance,  1959 
(No.  50  of  1959) 

The  legislation  relating  to  companies  in  Kenya  has  always 
derived  from  English  law.  The  Companies  Ordinance  (Cap.  288,  now 
repealed  and  replaced)  which  was  enacted  in  1933,  was  based  on  the 
Companies  Act,  1929,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Companies 
Ordinance,  1959,  brings  the  law  relating  to  companies  in  Kenya  into 
line  with  the  Companies  Act,  1948,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  Kenya,  and  into  line  with  similar  legislation  which  has  been  enacted 
in  Tanganyika  and  Uganda.  Apart  from  the  provisions  of  the  English 
Act  which  are  inappropriate  in  the  circumstances  of  Kenya  and  have 
accordingly  been  omitted,  there  is  one  important  respect  in  which 
this  Ordinance  differs  from  English  law.  There  have  always  been  public 
companies  and  private  companies,  but  the  1948  Act  introduces  a 
third  category,  the  exempt  private  company;  the  Act  requires  all 
companies,  both  public  and  private,  to  submit  a  balance  sheet  with  its 
annual  return  to  the  Registrar  of  Companies  except  for  private  com¬ 
panies  which  are  exempted  from  this  requirement.  The  circumstances 
in  which  a  private  company  may  be  exempted  are  very  complicated, 
and  it  was  clear  that  all  the  bodies  consulted  about  this  Ordinance 
regarded  the  concept  of  the  exempt  private  company  as  being  un¬ 
realistic  and  impracticable  in  East  African  conditions.  Accordingly,  a 
compromise  has  been  adopted,  based  on  the  Companies  Act,  1951, 
of  Southern  Rhodesia,  by  which  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  private 
company  to  annex  to  its  annual  return  a  copy  of  its  balance  sheet 
and  certain  other  prescribed  documents,  unless  one  or  more  of  the 
shareholders  in  that  private  company  is  a  company  which  is  itself 
not  a  private  company. 


The  Hospital  Treatment  Relief  ( Asian  and  Arab)  Ordinance,  1959 

(No.  57  of  1959) 

This  Ordinance  provides,  on  the  lines  of  the  Hospital  Treatment 
Relief  (European)  Ordinance,  1951,  for  a  scheme  of  insurance  against 
the  cost  of  approved  hospital  treatment,  for  persons  of  Asian  and 
Arab  origin  and  descent. 
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CHAPTER  9— JUSTICE,  POLICE  AND  PRISONS 
Justice:  System  of  Courts 

The  Courts  of  Justice  comprise  the  Supreme  Court,  established 
by  the  Kenya  (Constitution)  Order  in  Council,  1958,  with  full  juris¬ 
diction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  over  all  persons  and  all  matters  in  the 
Colony,  including  Admiralty  jurisdiction  arising  on  the  high  seas  and 
elsewhere  and  subordinate  courts  constituted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Courts  Ordinance. 


The  Law  of  the  Colony 

The  enacted  law  of  the  Colony  consists  of  Imperial  Orders  in 
Council  relating  to  the  Colony,  certain  English  and  Indian  Acts 
applied  wholly  or  in  part,  and  Ordinances  of  the  local  legislature  and 
regulations  and  rules  made  thereunder. 

Civil  criminal  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  conformity  with  such 
enactments,  and  in  conformity  with  the  common  law  the  doctrines 
of  equity  and  the  statutes  of  general  applications  in  force  in  England 
on  the  12th  day  of  August,  1897,  so  far  only  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  Colony  and  its  inhabitants  permit,  and  subject  to  such  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  local  circumstances  render  necessary. 

In  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  which  Africans  are  parties,  every 
court  is  guided  by  native  law  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  and  is  not 
repugnant  to  justice  and  morality  or  inconsistent  with  any  Order  in 
Council,  Ordinance,  regulation  or  rule  made  under  any  Order  in 
Council  or  Ordinance,  and  decides  all  such  cases  according  to 
substantial  justice,  without  undue  regard  to  technicalities  or  procedure. 

Supreme  Court 

General 

The  Supreme  Court  now  consists  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  ten 
Puisne  Judges.  The  Court  sits  in  Nairobi,  Mombasa  and  Kisumu 
continuously  throughout  the  year  and  Criminal  Sessions  are  held 
monthly  at  Nairobi  and  every  two  months  at  Mombasa  and  Kisumu. 
Circuit  Sessions  are  held  every  three  months  at  Eldoret,  Nakuru  and 
Nyeri,  and  at  such  other  places  in  the  Colony  as  the  circumstances 
require.  Appeals  from  the  Supreme  Court  lie  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
for  Eastern  Africa. 

Legal  Practitioners 

Legal  practitioners  are  termed  advocates  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  all  advocates  are  compulsory  members  of  the  Law  Society  of 
Kenya.  The  qualification  required  is,  generally  speaking,  that  of 
solicitor  or  barrister  in  England  or  a  similar  qualification  in  Scotland, 
Northern  Ireland,  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  the  dominions  and  colonies 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Twelve  months’  residence  in  the  Colony 
since  qualification  is  also  required. 
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There  is  no  functional  division  of  members  of  the  Bar  and  all 
advocates  have  equal  rights  of  audience  before  all  courts  in  the 
Colony. 

Queen's  counsel  are  appointed  in  Kenya,  and  during  1959  one 
Kenya  advocate  was  so  appointed. 

Commissioners  for  Oaths  may  be  granted  their  Commissions  by 
the  Chief  Justice  after  two  years  in  practice  as  an  advocate. 

Notaries  Public  may  be  granted  their  Certificates  of  Admission 
by  the  Chief  Justice  after  five  years  in  practice  as  an  advocate. 

Subordinate  Courts 

Subordinate  Courts  of  the  Colony  are  created  by  the  Courts 
Ordinance.  These  Courts  may  be  Magistrates’  Courts  or  Muslim 
Subordinate  Courts.  The  former  may  be  of  the  first,  second  or  third 
class  and  the  latter  may  be  Liwali’s,  Cadi’s  or  Mudir’s  Courts. 

African  Courts 

At  the  end  of  1959  there  were  142  African  courts,  the  majority 
in  the  native  lands  but  courts  are  also  established  in  all  municipalities 
and  in  most  of  the  larger  townships. 

The  Africans  courts  system  is  regulated  by  the  African  Courts 
Ordinance,  1959.  The  courts  consist  of  benches  of  Elders  appointed 
by  the  Provincial  Commissioner  concerned  and  they  exercise  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  Africans  only.  In  civil  matters  they  administer  native 
customary  law.  In  criminal  matters  they  try  offences  against  African 
District  Council  by-laws,  breaches  of  chiefs’  orders  issued  under  the 
Native  Authority  Ordinance,  and  offences  under  a  number  of  other 
Ordinances  in  accordance  with  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the 

Governor  under  section  14  of  the  African  Courts  Ordinance. 

• 

The  lower  African  courts  may  impose  fines  up  to  Sh.  500  and 
terms  of  imprisonment  up  to  six  months,  and  the  African  Appeal 
Courts  fines  up  to  Sh.  1,000  and  imprisonment  up  to  one  year.  Certain 
selected  courts  have  powers  to  impose  sentences  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  on  juveniles  and  also  to  make  probation  orders  under  the 
Probation  of  Offenders  Ordinance. 

The  African  courts  are  supervised  by  Administrative  Officers  who 
have  wide  powers  to  revise  their  decisions  and  to  transfer  cases  when 
appropriate  to  other  courts.  The  Ordinance  provides  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Provincial  African  Courts  Officers  who  have  similar 
revisionary  powers  within  the  Colony  as  a  whole.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Ministry  of  African  Affairs  and  exercises  overall  supervision  of 
the  African  courts  in  the  Colony.  One  of  his  most  important  duties 
is  to  scrutinize  the  monthly  criminal  returns  which  are  submitted  by 
the  African  courts  with  a  view  to  revising  any  cases  in  which  the 
charges  or  sentences  are  irregular. 

The  Ordinance  provides  for  appeals  from  an  African  lower 
court  to  an  African  Appeal  Court  and  thence  to  a  District  Officer’s 
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Court  and  finally  to  the  Court  of  Review.  This  is  the  highest  court 
in  the  African  courts  system  and  its  decisions  are  final. 

During  1959  the  volume  of  work  handled  in  the  African  courts 
was  very  considerable.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  numbers  of 
cases  heard  fell  olf  and  this  could  be  attributed  to  the  improved 
security  situation  and  to  the  increased  efficiency  with  which  cases 
were  being  handled  by  the  court  staff. 

The  future  of  the  African  courts  was  under  consideration  at  the 
end  of  1959,  and  was  to  be  discussed  at  a  conference  in  London  early 
in  1960. 

Approved  Schools  and  Remand  Homes 

There  are  three  Approved  Schools — Kabete  Senior  Approved 
School,  Wamumu  Intermediate  Approved  School  and  Dagoretti  Junior 
Approved  School,  catering  for  boys  in  their  age  groups.  The  total 
population  of  the  Approved  Schools  is  in  the  region  of  550.  Over 
80  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  from  the  Central  Province.  A  fourth 
Approved  School  for  accommodating  some  60  boys  is  almost  com¬ 
pleted  and  was  built  by  the  boys  of  Kabete  Approved  School.  It  is 
intended  that  this  new  establishment  should  cater  for  juveniles  of  a 
special  type.  The  aftercare  records  showed  a  success  rate  of  about 
70  per  cent. 

The  Juvenile  Remand  Home  situated  at  Kabete  continues  to  cater 
for  the  Nairobi  and  surrounding  areas.  An  average  of  45  boys  were 
on  remand  each  day  last  year.  A  new  Juvenile  Remand  Home  was 
opened  in  June,  1959,  at  Nakuru.  It  provides  accommodation  for 
30  boys. 

Girls  on  remand,  fortunately  few  in  number,  are  looked  after  by 
Kalimoni  Roman  Catholic  Mission.  The  Mission  also  looks  after,  in 
separate  accommodation,  girls  committed  to  an  approved  school. 

Probation  Service 

The  value  of  the  probation  system  has  long  been  recognized  with 
the  result  that  the  number  of  persons  placed  on  probation  throughout 
the  Colony  shows  a  steady  increase  year  by  year. 

The  percentage  of  successes  remains  at  a  steady  and  high  level. 
Generally  speaking,  adults  respond  to  the  chances  given  them  more 
than  do  juveniles.  A  rather  disquietening  feature  is  the  undoubted 
slackening  of  parental  influence  and  control  which  not  only  contributes 
in  a  large  measure  to  juvenile  delinquency  but  is  also  responsible  for 
a  lamentable  indifference  to  the  subsequent  fate  of  youngsters  after 
they  have  been  in  trouble. 

Effect  of  the  Emergency 

The  continued  decline  of  Emergency  conditions  was  reflected  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  year  only  one  case  was  heard  in  the  Supreme 
Court  under  the  Emergency  (Criminal  Trials)  Regulations,  compared 
with  four  cases  in  1958. 
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Courts  of  Resident  Magistrates  and  other  Subordinate  Courts 
in  areas  affected  by  the  Emergency  continue  to  deal  with  lessening 
numbers  of  cases  arising  out  of  contraventions  of  Emergency  Regula¬ 
tions  affecting  the  Kikuyu,  Meru  and  Embu  tribes. 

During  the  Emergency  very  substantial  temporary  alterations  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  Subordinate  Courts  were  effected. 
Resident  Magistrates,  Officers  in  charge  of  Special  Districts  and  other 
selected  magistrates  were  granted  Supreme  Court  powers  under  section 
15  (as  amended)  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code.  Certain  offences  are 
reserved  for  trial  by  the  Supreme  Court  but  in  the  case  of  Resident 
Magistrates  and  Officers  in  charge  of  Special  Districts  these  reserved 
offences  are  confined  to  capital  cases  and  attempt  to  murder. 

During  the  year  under  review  conditions  largely  returned  to 
normal  and  the  special  powers  of  certain  Resident  Magistrates  and 
Officers  in  charge  of  Special  Districts  were  very  seldom  invoked 
having  already  been  considerably  curtailed  during  1958. 


Statistics 

The  figures  shown  for  the  years  1956,  1957,  1958  and  1959  relate 
to  the  financial  year  beginning  on  1st  July  and  ending  on  30th  June 
in  the  next  year.  These  figures  reflect  the  general  increase  in  the  work 
of  the  courts  commensurate  with  the  developmnt  of  the  Colony. 


Civil  and  Criminal  Cases  filed  in  Kenya  during  1949-1959 
in  Supreme  Court  and  Resident  Magistrates  Courts 


Year 

Courts 

Cases  Filed 

Cases  Pending 

Revenue 

Civil 

Crim. 

Total 

Civil 

Crim. 

Total 

1949 

Supreme 

2,005 

2,471 

4,476 

1,189 

136 

1,325 

£ 

Magistrate 

8,316 

31,496 

39,812 

5,040 

1,570 

6,610 

I*  65,728 

1950 

Supreme 

2,342 

2,690 

5,032 

1,747 

159 

1,906 

Magistrate 

10,134 

33,895 

44,029 

6,293 

1,578 

7,78! 

y  77,026 

1951 

Supreme 

2,858 

2,668 

5,526 

1,979 

213 

21,92 

A 

Magistrate 

10,793 

47,973 

57,766 

8,392 

1,729 

10,121 

j  91,625 

1952 

Supreme 

3,188 

1,926 

5,144 

1,893 

52 

1,945 

A 

Magistrate 

11,730 

48,025 

59,755 

6,883 

1,619 

8,502 

j*  107,497 

1953 

Supreme 

5,983 

5,817 

11,800 

3,251 

380 

3,630 

Magistrate 

21,816 

56,216 

78,032 

6,735 

2,324 

9,059 

}>  112,967 

1954 

Supreme 

2,751 

3,767 

6,518 

2,899 

112 

3,011 

Magistrate 

17,170 

50,938 

68,108 

8,768 

1,939 

10,707 

|  120,753 

1955 

Supreme 

3,014 

2,097 

5,111 

2,460 

122 

2^582 

A 

Magistrate 

16,405 

63,259 

79,664 

8,366 

2,765 

11,131 

>  294,107 

1956 

Supreme 

3,548 

1,782 

5,330 

2,478 

208 

2,686 

A 

Magistrate 

21,906 

72,854 

94,760 

10,108 

3,040 

13,148 

250,794 

1957 

Supreme 

3,756 

2,514 

6,270 

2,663 

181 

2,844 

Magistrate 

25,480 

85,960 

111,440 

13,390 

3,133 

16,523 

>  282,277 

1958 

Supreme 

4,022 

2,318 

6,340 

2,958 

196 

3T54 

Magistrate 

26,226 

87,007 

113,233 

15,102 

3,078 

18,180 

>  359,150 

1959 

Supreme 

4,025 

3,025 

7,050 

3,256 

276 

3,532 

Magistrate 

25,677 

88,633 

114,310 

14,564 

3,188 

17*752 

>  386,274 
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Capital  Punishment 

In  1959,  41  persons  were  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  six  persons  sentenced  in  1958, 
were  awaiting  the  hearing  of  appeals  or  the  decisions  of  the 
Governor  in  Council.  Of  these  47  persons — 

22  were  executed; 

2  died  in  prison; 

1  had  his  appeal  allowed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  Eastern 
Africa; 

14  had  their  sentences  commuted  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
in  Council  to  varying  terms  of  imprisonment; 

2  had  their  sentences  substituted  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  for 
Eastern  Africa  to  varying  terms  of  imprisonment; 

6  awaited  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  Eastern 
Africa  or  of  the  Governor  in  Council  at  the  end  of  1959. 

47 


Police 


Organization 


Year 

Gazetted 

Officers 

Inspectors 

N.C.O.’s 

Constables 

1958  .. 

221 

1,316 

2,136 

9,105 

1959  .. 

219 

1,167 

2,177 

9,252 

Crime 


The  total  number  of  cases  reported  to  the  police  during  1959  was 
36,362,  which  represents  an  increase  of  1,805  on  the  1958  total  of 


34,557. 


1958 

1959 


34,557 

36,362 


Comparative  crime  figures  for  1958  and  1959  were:  — 


Offences  Against  Property 


1958 

1959 

Nairobi  City 

5,595 

6,340 

Mombasa  Urban 

3,490 

3,635 

Remainder  of  Settled  and  Urban  Areas 

7,481 

8,533 

Native  Reserves 

7,507  . 

8,399 

Total 

24,073 

26,907 
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Offences  Against  Persons 


1958 

1959 

Nairobi  City  .  . 

855 

811 

Mombasa  Urban 

566 

557 

Remainder  of  Settled  and  Urban  Areas 

1,612 

1,598 

Native  Reserves 

2,470 

2,530 

Total 

5,503 

5,496 

Offences  against  property  rose  by  2,834. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  44  offences  against  persons  in  Nairobi, 
and  a  decrease  of  9  offences  in  Mombasa  urban  division  compared 
with  1958.  A  Colony-wide  decrease  of  7  offences  against  persons  was 
recorded. 

Signals  Branch 


The  number  of  stations  maintained  by  the  Police  Signals  Branch 
at  31st  December,  1959,  was:  — 


V.H.F. 

f, 

H.F. 

Static 

Mobile 

Portable 

Static 

Mobile 

Portable 

Police 

355 

230 

155 

104 

8 

10 

Prisons 

28 

1 

4 

16 

_ 

*  Army/ Admin¬ 
istration  . . 

— 

30 

0 

— 

— 

Total 

383 

261 

159 

120 

8 

10 

*  Emergency  reserve  equipment. 


Air  wing 

The  Airwing  flight  remained  at  a  strength  of  eight  Cessna  180-type 
aircraft.  During  the  year  the  flight  carried  out  4,561  hours’  flying, 
representing  approximately  615,600  miles  and  1,077,650  passenger 
miles. 

During  the  course  of  1959,  the  headquarters  of  the  Airwing 
moved  into  improved  aircraft/office  accommodation  at  Wilson 
Airfield. 

The  Kenya  Police  Reserve 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  Provinces  continued  to  consolidate 
and  adjust  their  units  and  as  at  31st  December  the  strength  of  the 
Reserve  was:  Class  A — 1,616;  Class  B— 1,430. 
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Members  of  the  Reserve  continued  to  afford  invaluable  service, 
especially  in  Nairobi  and  Mombasa  during  the  visit  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  Mother.  In  the  rural  areas  they  have  rendered  great  service 
in  helping  the  regular  police  to  combat  stock  theft. 

Tribal  Police 

Each  African  district  has  its  own  force  of  Tribal  Police  established 
under  the  Tribal  Police  Ordinance  and  maintained  by  the  Central 
Government.  The  control  of  these  forces  is  vested  in  the  Provincial 
Administration. 

The  establishment  of  Tribal  Police  has  been  increased  from 
4,475  to  4,626  by  the  conversion  of  a  number  of  chiefs’  messengers 
into  Tribal  Police. 

A  new  departure  in  1959  was  the  decision  to  enlist  a  few  female 
Tribal  Police,  in  the  first  instance  for  service  in  Nairobi.  If  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  successful  it  is  intended  to  recruit  women  in  certain  other 
towns.  Their  main  duty  will  be  to  look  after  juvenile  vagrants. 

During  1959,  the  Tribal  Police  Ordinance  was  amended  to  permit 
District  Commissioners  to  recruit  reservists.  It  is  intended  that  only 
citizens  of  standing  in  the  community  will  be  permitted  to  join  the 
Tribal  Police  Reserve  and  they  will  be  available  for  call  out  in  time 
of  emergency. 

The  high  standard  achieved  during  the  Emergency  has  been 
maintained  and  the  Tribal  Policeman  is  now  a  recognized  figure  on  all 
major  state  occasions. 

Prisons  and  Detention  Camps 

The  daily  average  number  of  persons  of  all  categories  held  in 
custody  during  1959  was  21,972,  a  decrease  of  2,596  on  the  figure  for 
1958.  The  following  is  a  comparative  table  for  the  past  two  years: 


1958 

1959 

Prisoners  (Ordinary) 

9,499 

9,340 

Prisoners  (Man  Man  and  Kiama 
Kia  Muingi ) 

281 

172 

Remands 

766 

878 

Vagrants,  lunatics  and  civil  debtors 

337 

465 

Detainees  (Cap.  80) 

9,278 

9,839 

Detainees  (Emergency  Regulations) 

4,407 

1,269 

24,568 

21,962 
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At  the  end  of  the  year,  121  establishments  were  functioning  and 
the  following  is  a  comparative  table  for  1958  and  1959:  — 


1958 

1959 

Prisons 

39 

39 

Prison  Camps 

7 

7 

Remand  Centres 

6 

6 

Detention  Camps  (Cap.  80) 

Detention  Camps  (Emergency 

69 

70 

Regulations) 

16 

— 

137 

121 

The  staff  employed  at  the  close  of  the  years  1958  and  1959  was 
as  follows:  — 


1958 

1959 

Superior  Officers 

85 

83 

Subordinate  Officers 

5,220 

3,615 

Civilian  Staff: 

Executive  Staff 

36 

38 

Clerical  and  Analogous  Staff  .  . 

157 

118 

5,498 

3,854 

The  total  number  of  committals  to 

prisons  over  the  last 

years  was  as  follows:  — 

1958 

1959 

Convicted  persons  .  . 

27,579 

25,297 

Civil  debtors 

117 

165 

Lunatics 

693 

935 

Remands 

28,357 

32,294 

Vagrants 

3,576 

7,365 

60,322 

66,056 

The  total  number  of  committals  to 

detention 

camps  (Cap 

Laws  of  Kenya)  over  the  past  two  years  was  as  follows:  — 


1958 

1959 

Convicted  persons  .  . 

•  •  .  . 

56,583 

67,472 

Remands 

.  . 

6,098 

6,912 

62,681 

74,384 
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Administration 

As  a  result  of  his  visit  to  Kenya  to  examine  the  administration  of 
Emergency  Detention  Camps,  Mr.  R.  D.  Fairn  recommended  that 
these  camps  should  be  removed  from  the  administration  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Prisons  and  placed  under  a  Special  Commissioner  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Minister  for  African  Affairs.  By  the  end  of  the  year  this 
transfer  of  responsibility  had  been  almost  completed. 


Staff  Training 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-three  male  warders  and  37  female 
warders  were  recruited  during  the  year.  It  was  hoped  that  the  physical 
and  educational  standards  of  the  recruits  could  be  raised  during 
1959,  but,  in  the  event,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  achieve  the 
desired  minimum  standards. 

Refresher  courses,  lasting  four  weeks,  were  attended  by  435 
N.C.O.s  and  warders  during  the  year,  and  a  modified  course  of  one 
month’s  basic  training  was  held  for  clerks,  radio  operators  and  warder 
artisans.  A  Cadet  Officers  training  course,  lasting  eight  months,  was 
carried  out  for  15  selected  candidates,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  hold 
courses  for  Assistant  Superintendents  of  Prisons  owing  to  shortage 
of  staff. 


Chaplaincy  Services 

The  Chaplaincy  Service  contrived  to  perform  a  vital  and  reward¬ 
ing  task.  Services  and  classes  of  instruction  for  both  prisoners  and 
staff  were  held  regularly. 

A  refresher  course  was  held  for  Prisons  catechists  during  the 
year,  at  which  day-to-day  problems  were  profitably  discussed. 


CHAPTER  10— PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
Electricity 

The  bulk  supply  of  electricity  from  the  Owen  Falls  Dam  in 
Uganda  and  from  all  hydro-electric  generating  plant  in  Kenya  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Kenya  Power  Company  Limited.  Distribution  to 
consumers  and  thermal  power  stations  is  operated  by  the  East  African 
Power  and  Lighting  Company  Limited. 

During  1959  a  second  substation  on  the  main  transmission  line 
from  Tororo  in  Uganda  enabled  a  bulk  supply  to  be  given  to  the  East 
African  Power  and  Lighting  Company  Limited  at  Nakuru.  A  third 
substation  was  also  commissioned  at  Lessos  and  enables  a  bulk 
supply  to  be  given  to  the  Nandi  Hills  and  Kericho  tea  growing  areas. 
A  bulk  supply  will  be  available  to  Kisumu  shortly. 
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I  he  development  of  the  electricity  distribution  network  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  expand  and  is  directed  towards  connecting  to  hydro-electric 
power  those  distribution  centres  already  established  which  rely  on 
thermal  power.  This  will  benefit  consumers  at  present  receiving  thermal 
power,  who  have  to  pay  a  fuel  oil  price  surcharge. 

The  Nakuru  area,  the  growing  military  establishment  at  Gilgil, 
the  Gilgil  township  and  a  section  of  the  farming  community  in  the 
Subukia  and  Njoro  areas  are  already  receiving  supplies  from  the 
bulk  supply  line.  An  extension  to  the  Naivasha  area  is  being  inves¬ 
tigated  and  further  extensions  to  Elburgon,  Molo,  Kericho  and  Nandi 
Hills  townships  and  several  tea  estates  are  scheduled.  A  bulk  supply 
to  Kisimu  will  be  available  by  April,  1960.  Supplies  for  Eldoret  and 
Kitale  are  planned  and  surveys  are  being  undertaken  into  the  econo¬ 
mics  of  schemes  to  supply  power  to  Bungoma,  Embu  and  Sagana. 

Towards  the  end  of  1959  Malindi  was  connected  to  the  Mombasa 
supply  by  a  33  kV  extension  from  Kilifi. 

The  following  tables  give  comparative  figures  of  the  power 
generated  in  1958  and  1959  by  the  two  companies:  — 


The  East  African  Power  and  Lighting  Company  Ltd. 


Branch 

1959 

1958 

M.D. 

kW 

M.D. 

Increase 

Units 

Generated 

and 

Purchased 

Units 

Increase 

M.D. 

kW 

Units 

Generated 

and 

Purchased 

Nairobi  .  . 

44,060 

1 1%94 

232,633,270 

°/ 

/o 

11-59 

39,360 

208,480,294 

Mombasa 

13,606 

12-95 

73,545,434 

13-31 

12,046 

64,908,289 

Nakuru  .  . 

2,800 

21-74 

13,007,805 

9-57 

2,300 

11,872,165 

Kisumu  .  . 

1,300 

6-56 

6,552,800 

10-32 

1,200 

5,939,740 

Eldoret  .  . 

1,000 

4-17 

4,973,114 

4-08 

960 

4,778,215 

Kitale 

550 

5-77 

3,383,810 

10-34 

520 

2,160,397 

Nanyuki  .  . 

448 

7-18 

1,660,521 

1-27 

418 

1,639,633 

Total  . . 

63,764 

12-21 

334,756,754 

11-67 

56,824 

299,778,733 

Schedule  of  Units  Purchased  and  Generated  for  the 

Years  1958  and  1959 


Station 

M.D. 

Increase 

Units 

Increase 
or  Decrease 

M.D. 

Units 

Tana 

Wanjii 

Bulk  Supply 

15,200 

7,400 

20,265 

°/ 

/o 

27-81 

66,815,800 

53,085,210 

129,388,750 

°/ 

/o 

-12-73 
+  5-78 
+  43-73 

15,200 

7,400 

15,855 

76,557,800 

50,182,850 

90,022,450 

Total  . . 

42,865 

11-47 

249,289,760 

+  15-01 

38,455 

216,763,100 
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CHAPTER  11— COMMUNICATIONS 
Railways  and  Harbours 

Revenue 

The  revenue  for  the  year  1959  from  the  operating  of  Railway 
Services,  including  inland  waterways,  road  and  catering  services,  for 
Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika,  was  £19,514,000  an  increase  of 
£585,000  on  1958.  Separate  figures  for  the  operation  of  these  services 
in  Kenya  are  not  available.  Goods  traffic  moved  by  the  inland  trans¬ 
port  services  earned  £16,018,000,  an  increase  of  £496,000,  and  passen¬ 
ger  traffic  earned  £1,969,000,  some  £37,000  less  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  increase  in  goods  traffic  earnings  is  attributable  to  the 
great  volume  of  traffic  carried.  Harbours  revenue  amounted  to 
£4,671,000,  an  increase  of  £162,000,  mainly  because  of  a  higher  export 
tonnage  passing  through  the  port  of  Mombasa. 

Port  of  Mombasa 

Particulars  of  cargo,  shipping  and  passengers  dealt  with  at  the 
port  of  Mombasa  during  1958  and  1959,  are  set  out  below:  — 


Tonnage  of  Cargo 


' 

1958 

Deadweight 

Tons 

1959 

Deadweight 

Tons 

Imports — 

General  Cargo  (excluding  Military) 
Military 

Coal 

Bulk  Oil 

618,885 

14,996 

36,848 

970,873 

590,735 

13,590 

36,093 

978,794 

Total  Imports 

1,641,602 

1,619,212 

Exports — 

General  Cargo  (excluding  Military) 
Military 

Bunker  Coal 

Bunker  and  Bulk  Oil 

798,938 

2,414 

385 

115,571 

860,631 

1,775 

138,295 

Total  Exports 

917,308 

1,000,701 

Transhipment  (inward  and  outward) 

10,770 

11,301 

Total  tonnage  handled 

2,569,680 

2,631,214 

Number  of  ships  entered  port 

Net  registered  tonnage  of  those  ships 
Passengers  embarked  and  disembarked 

1,155 

3,884,505 

76,252 

1,270 

4,110,695 

80,321 
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At  Kipevu  work  on  the  new  deepwater  berths,  Nos.  11  to  14, 
proceeded  satisfactorily  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  quay  walls 
were  completed  and  the  transit  sheds  to  serve  berths  11  and  12  were 
under  construction. 

Railways 

The  tonnage  of  public  traffic  originating  on  the  Kenya-Uganda 
and  Tanga  lines  during  1959  amounted  to  3,476,000  compared  with 
3,339,000  in  1958.  Forwardings  from  Kenya  stations  amounted  to 
2,605,000  tons,  some  97,000  more  than  the  previous  year.  Traffic 
received  at  Kenya  stations  rose  by  122,000  tons  to  2,490,000  tons. 
Rail  clearances  from  Mombasa  Island,  at  1,361,000  tons,  were  about 
11,000  greater  than  in  1958  because  of  the  increase  in  bulk  oil 
imports. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  Kenya-Uganda  and 
Tanga  lines  was  4,193,000  which  was  210,000  below  the  previous 
year's  figure. 

The  locomotive  and  rolling  stock  position  in  1959  was  adequate. 
The  ten  medium-size  diesel-electric  locomotives  which  were  ordered 
in  1958  are  now  under  construction  and  the  first  of  these  new  units 
is  due  for  delivery  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  March,  1960.  New 
rolling  stock  on  order  at  the  end  of  1959  comprised  30  petrol  tank 
bogies,  22  cattle  wagons,  8  second  class  day-sleeping  coaches,  2  second 
class  day  coaches  and  4  first  class  day /sleeping  coaches. 

The  milk  tank  wagons  put  into  service  between  Nakuru,  Morendat 
and  Nairobi  early  in  the  year  proved  highly  successful  and  four  more 
are  being  ordered  in  1960. 

Engineering  work  undertaken  during  the  year  included  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  relaying  the  Mombasa-Nairobi  section  in  95  lb.  per  yard 
material  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  only  \\  miles— between  Mom¬ 
basa  and  Macupa — remained  to  be  done.  The  route  for  a  link  line 
between  Mnyusi  and  Ruvu,  to  connect  the  Tanga  Line — and  by  it 
the  Kenya-Uganda  Line — with  the  Tanganyika  Central  Line  was 
surveyed  during  the  year  to  ascertain,  as  closely  as  possible,  what  the 
construction  of  the  line  would  cost. 

Kisumu  Port 

The  cargo  tonnage  dealt  with  at  the  pier  during  1959  was  241,000 
compared  with  206,000  in  the  previous  year.  Some  high  tonnages  were 
coffee  at  30,000  and  cement  at  25,000. 

In  the  dockyard  the  new  large  “Fish”  class  launch  Barbus  was 
approaching  completion  by  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  keel  of  the 
RMS.  Victoria ,  1,500  tons,  was  laid  on  7th  December. 
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Roads 

The  Road  Authority  established  by  Ordinance  No.  64  of  1950  is 
responsible  for  road  policy  and  for  the  administration  of  the  Road 
Fund,  to  which  is  credited  on  recurrent  account  the  revenue  from 
vehicle’s  licence  fees,  petrol  consumption  tax  and  drivers’  licences. 
Revenue  is  also  derived  from  the  capital  account  allocations  by  the 
Colony’s  Development  Committee. 

Negotiations  took  place  between  the  Kenya  Government  and  the 
Mowlem  Construction  Company  Limited  and  Raymond  International 
(U.K.)  Limited  regarding  a  £4,000,000  road  development  scheme,  the 
two  companies  themselves  finding  the  finance,  to  be  completed  in  four 
years.  The  two  companies  decided  to  set  up  an  executive  partnership 
for  the  purpose  of  the  contracts,  which  were  signed  on  1st  June,  1959. 
The  Minister  for  Works  performed  a  “sod-cutting”  ceremony  at 
Karatina  on  11th  July,  1959,  where  work  started  on  the  reconstruction 
and  bituminization  of  the  Makuyu-Fort  Hall-Nyeri  Road,  the  first 
road  to  be  tackled  under  the  scheme.  Other  roads  which  it  is  hoped 
can  be  included  in  the  scheme  are  the  65  miles  from  Mau  Summit 
to  Eldoret  on  the  main  road  to  Uganda;  and  the  94  miles  from  Mau 
Summit  to  Kisumu  via  Kericho. 

Progress  continued  on  the  improvement  of  alignments,  formation 
and  drainage  of  trunk  and  secondary  roads  throughout  the  Colony 
within  the  funds  available.  Total  expenditure  from  the  Road  Fund  in 
the  financial  year  1958/59  was  £1,481,416  on  recurrent  account  and 
£726,550  on  capital  account. 

A  vast  amount  of  work  remains  to  be  done  before  the  Colony 
will  have  a  satisfactory  road  network,  for  many  roads  still  become 
virtually  impassable  in  wet  weather.  This  problem  is  particularly  acute 
in  African  areas  where  the  present  low  traffic  densities  are  expected 
to  increase  considerably  with  the  agricultural  development  following 
on  the  Swynnerton  Plan.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
growing  density  of  traffic  on  secondary  roads,  and  trunk  roads  which 
cannot  be  included  in  the  £4,000,000  programme,  remains.  The  total 
mileage  maintained  from  the  Road  Fund  was  24,694. 

A  few  mileages  of  interest  are :  —Mombasa  to  Nairobi  307  miles, 
Nairobi  to  Tororo  (Uganda  border)  284  miles,  Nairobi  to  Nyeri  98 
miles,  Nairobi  to  Kisumu  210  miles,  Mombasa  to  Malindi  75  miles, 
Nairobi  to  Kericho  173  miles,  Nairobi  to  Namanga  (Tanganyika 
border)  105  miles. 


Aviation 

Aircraft  movements  continued  to  increase  throughout  the  year. 
Twelve  airlines  operated  scheduled  trunk  route  services  into  Kenya, 
using  Britannia,  Constellation,  Viscount,  Douglas  and  Canadair  air¬ 
craft.  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation  introduced  de  Flavilland 
Comet  4  aircraft  in  their  services  in  December  with  five  transit  services 
a  week. 
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The  East  African  Airways  Comporation  continued  to  operate 
internal  and  international  services  with  DC.  3  and  Canadair  4  aircraft. 
The  Corporation  route  mileage  on  scheduled  services  again  showed 
an  increase  to  4,185,280  miles.  Revenue  miles  totalled  4,449,575  and 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  130,402. 

To  assist  in  the  air  traffic  control  of  the  increasing  number  of 
higher  performance  aircraft  the  Directorate  of  Civil  Aviation  installed 
two  additional  non-directional  radio  beacons.  One,  at  Lodwar,  will 
serve  aircraft  on  the  Nairobi— Khartoum  trunk  route.  The  second, 
at  Tigoni,  will  serve  as  a  routing  and  holding  beacon  in  the  Nairobi 
terminal  control  area. 

Tests  were  carried  out  of  a  VHF  Area  Cover  Scheme  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  provide  direct  VHF  Radiotelephony  communication 
between  the  Flight  Information  Centre  controller  and  pilots.  The  two 
remote  stations  at  Londiani  and  Vuria,  near  Voi,  were  being  equipped 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Eight  notifiable  accidents  occurred  during  the  year,  none  of 
which  resulted  in  fatalities. 

Telecommunications  and  Postal  Services 

The  East  African  Posts  and  Telecommunications  Administration 
is  a  self-contained  service  of  the  High  Commission  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  is  an  ex  officio  Member  of  the  Central  Legislative  Assembly. 
Within  Kenya  these  services  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Regional 
Director,  Kenya  Region,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Nairobi. 

Staff 

0 

T  he  total  number  of  staff  employed  in  the  Kenya  Region  was 
3,939  of  whom  343  were  Europeans,  1,126  were  Asians  and  2,469  were 
Africans. 

Postal  Services 

A  new  branch  post  office  was  opened  at  Kilindini  Road,  Mom¬ 
basa,  bringing  the  total  number  of  post  offices  in  Kenya  to  228. 

The  total  number  of  letters,  postcards  and  printed  papers  posted 
in  East  Africa  in  1959  was  estimated  at  119,000,000,  an  increase  of 
5.8  per  cent.  The  traffic  handled  included  4,677,000  registered  articles. 

Telegraph  Service 

The  expansion  of  the  telephone  service  continued  to  affect  the 
inland  telegram  service,  the  number  of  inland  telegrams  handled  by 
the  Administration  falling  by  13.4  per  cent  to  1,089,439.  International 
telegrams  fell  by  2.8  per  cent  to  662,631.  Preparatory  work  on  the 
connexion  of  East  Africa  to  the  International  Telex  service  was 
carried  out. 
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Telephone  Service 

There  are  121  telephone  exchanges  in  operation  in  Kenya,  of 
which  45  are  automatic.  These  exchanges  are  connected  by  an  exten¬ 
sive  network  of  trunk  circuits  carried  by  land  lines  and  VHF  wireless 
channels.  There  are  a  total  of  39,423  telephones  in  use  in  Kenya, 
including  162  public  call  boxes.  Applications  for  a  telephone  service 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year  numbered  2,475. 

CHAPTER  12— GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

General 

1959  saw  the  introduction  of  a  comprehensive  Government 
broadcasting  service.  The  Kenya  Broadcasting  Service  started  broad¬ 
casting  on  1st  October,  replacing  the  English  and  Asian  languages 
programmes  operated  by  Messrs.  Cable  and  Wireless  and  the  African 
Broadcasting  Service  operated  by  the  Department  of  Information. 
Cable  and  Wireless  Ltd.,  had  been  responsible  for  the  former  for 
nearly  30  years. 

Some  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Information  was  made 
during  the  year  to  provide  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  expenditure. 
The  posts  of  Director  of  Information  and  Assistant  Director  were 
abolished  and  the  Department  was  fully  integrated  into  the  structure 
of  a  Ministry— the  Chief  Secretary’s  Office.  Cuts  in  expenditure  also 
meant  a  reduction  in  the  activities  of  the  Department,  and  it  was 
decided  that  it  should  concentrate  on  the  following  aims — the  collec¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  of  news,  to  improve  the  Public  Relations  Office 
in  London,  to  make  films  for  showing  on  television  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  United  States  of  America,  to  bring  out  leading  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  and  radio  commentators,  to  see  the  progress 
made  in  Kenya  at  first  hand,  and  to  improve  the  film  and  film  strip 
service  within  Kenya. 


Information  Services 

In  Nairobi  the  Information  Services  consists  of  a  Press  Office,  a 
Photographic  Section,  a  Publications  Section  and  a  Film  Unit  and 
Film  Library.  In  the  provinces  there  are  five  Provincial  Information 
Offices  in  Kisumu,  Nakuru,  Nyeri,  Machakos  and  Mombasa  with  sub¬ 
offices  at  Eldoret  and  Kisii.  There  is  also  a  Public  Relations  Office  in 
London. 

The  Press  Office  is  responsible  for  all  liaison  with  the  Press  and 
with  visiting  journalists,  and  for  the  issue  of  Press  releases  about 
Government  policies  and  actions.  It  is  assisted  in  this  work  by  the 
Photographic  Section.  The  Publications  Section  and  Provincial  Infor¬ 
mation  Offices  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  publication  of  the 
following  vernacular  newspapers  and  magazines:  — 

Habari — national  weekly  in  Kiswahili  with  a  free  circulation  of 
12,700  copies. 
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Patnoja — monthly  magazine  in  Kiswahili  with  a  free  circulation 
of  85,000. 

Matemo — fortnightly  newspaper  in  Kikuyu. 

Mutai — twice  monthly  newspaper  in  Kikamba. 

Sauti  ya  Pwani — twice  monthly  newspaper  in  Kiswahili  for  the 
Coast  Province. 

Nyanza  Citizen — twice  monthly  newspaper  in  English  and  Swahili 
for  Nyanza  Province. 

Kalenjin — monthly  newspaper  in  Kalenjin  for  the  Upper  Rift 
Valley  and  Kericho. 

llomon  le  Masai— monthly  newspaper  for  the  Masai. 

There  are  also  14  cinema  vans  operating  under  the  control  of 
Provincial  Information  Offices. 

Film  Unit 

The  Film  Unit  made  a  40-minute  film  of  the  visit  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother,  which  in  its  English  and  Swahili 
versions  has  proved  to  be  the  most  popular  film  made  by  the  unit. 
Other  films  included  Samaki  which  features  the  attractions  to  fisher¬ 
men  of  Kenya’s  rivers  and  coast  and  a  number  of  documentary  and 
instructional  films. 


Broadcasting 

Throughout  the  year  the  implementation  proceeded  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  set  out  in  the  Government’s  Sesssional  Paper  No.  4  of  1957/58, 
Broadcasting  Development,  for  starting  the  Kenya  Broadcasting  Ser¬ 
vice  as  a  Department  of  Government.  In  June,  Mr.  C.  P.  Jubb  assumed 
control  of  the  new  Kenya  Broadcasting  Service  as  its  first  Director  of 
Broadcasting  on  secondment  from  the  B.B.C.  where  he  has  had  23 
years’  experience. 

On  1st  July,  the  Kenya  Broadcasting  Service  took  over  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  African  Broadcasting  Service  previously  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Information,  and  on  1st  October  took  over  the 
preparation  of  the  English  and  Asian  services  operated  up  to  that 
date  by  Messrs.  Cable  and  Wireless  Ltd.  During  the  last  three 
months  of  1959  the  Kenya  Broadcasting  Service  has  been  responsible 
for  all  broadcasting  in  Kenya,  except  for  the  Forces  Broadcasting 
Service,  which  continues  to  provide  programmes  in  English  for  British 
troops  stationed  in  Kenya.  The  Kenya  Broadcasting  Service  is  now 
operating  a  fully  integrated  service  comprising  English  National,  Asian 
National  and  African  National  Services  broadcast  from  Nairobi,  and 
Regional  Services  at  the  Coast,  Kisumu  and  Nyeri. 
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By  the  end  of  1959  the  greater  part  of  the  proposals  set  out  in  the 
Government’s  Sessional  Paper  had  been  implemented,  the  only  major 
outstanding  item  being  the  Nairobi  Studio  Centre  (recently  renamed 
Broadcasting  House,  Nairobi),  the  construction  of  which  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  1960.  It  will  take  a  few  more  months  to  equip  it,  and  settle 
into  it  the  Nairobi  studio  staff  (at  present  still  operating  in  the  old, 
somewhat  inconvenient  and  scattered  studios  of  the  former  African 
Broadcasting  Service,  and  Messrs.  Cable  and  Wireless  Ltd. 

The  licence  fee  for  a  domestic  radio  remained  unchanged  at 
Sh.  30,  and  no  changes  were  made  in  the  fees  charged  in  respect  of 
other  types  of  licence.  A  little  Press  and  radio  publicity  in  November 
and  December  raised  the  level  of  licence  revenue  in  December  to  an 
annual  rate  of  about  £80,000  and  this  has  since  increased  even 
further. 

Programmes 

The  early  part  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  programme  planning 
and  recruitment  of  staff.  The  Government  Sessional  Paper  envisaged 
that  programmes  would  contain  a  certain  commercial  element,  and  so 
in  May  the  Head  of  Programmes  and  the  Commercial  Manager  visited 
Johannesburg,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Salisbury  to  study  the  problems 
peculiar  to  commercial  broadcasting.  Consequent  upon  this  visit  the 
former  Production  Manager  of  Springbok  Radio  in  South  Africa  was 
attached  to  the  Kenya  Broadcasting  Service  from  September  to  Decem¬ 
ber  to  train  staff  in  commercial  techniques  and  to  ensure  the  successful 
launching  of  commercial  programmes.  By  December,  1959,  the  pro¬ 
grammes  on  all  national  services,  though  primarily  of  a  public  service 
nature,  contained  a  number  of  spot  advertisements  and  sponsored 
programmes  and  these  reached  a  high  standard.  Revenue  from  adver¬ 
tisements  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  running  at  a  rate  of  £100,000  per 
annum. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Kenya  Broadcasting  Service  was  on 
the  air  for  some  360  hours  per  week  over  its  three  National  and  three 
Regional  Services,  as  follows  :  — 


English  National 

92  hours  weekly 

Asian  National 

65  hours  weekly 

African  National 

64  hours  weekly 

Coast  Regional  .  .  .  .  .  . 

54  hours  weekly 

West  Regional 

56  hours  weekly 

Mount  Kenya  Regional 

29  hours  weekly 

Languages  in  daily  use  were  as  follows :  — 

- 

English,  Swahili,  Arabic,  Somali,  Kikamba,  Hindustani, 
Gujerati,  Punjabi,  Urdu,  Hindi,  Nandi/Kipsigis,  Luo,  Kisii, 
Kikuyu,  Luluhya. 
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A  general  expansion  in  the  scope  of  programmes  on  all  services 
has  been  achieved  notably  in  the  following  fields:  — 

News  Services. — The  Kenya  Broadcasting  Service  set  up  its 
own  News  Division  before  taking  over  the  English  and  Asian 
programmes  in  October  and,  though  relying  on  the  East  African 
Standard  as  its  main  source  of  news,  it  retains  full  editorial 
policy  and  control  over  all  its  news  services.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  these  comprised  18  bulletins  per  day  in  14  different  languages. 

“Forum' . — Under  this  title  a  series  of  unscripted  discussions 
between  prominent  citizens  of  all  races  on  topics  of  the  day  have 
been  broadcast.  These  discussions  have  ranged  through  such 
subjects  as  “Undiluted  Democracy”,  “ Uhuru ,  from  What?”, 
“Multi-racial  Education”,  etc. 

Outside  Broadcasts. — It  has  been  the  policy  of  K.B.S.  to  take 
the  microphone  outside  the  studios  as  much  as  possible  and 
while  the  majority  of  such  broadcasts  over  the  National  networks 
have  been  on  sporting  events  many  other  items  of  major  interest 
have  been  covered  in  this  way,  such  as  the  farewell  parade  to  the 
retiring  Governor,  the  swearing-in  of  the  new  Governor,  the 
Remembrance  Day  ceremonies,  the  opening  of  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  Royal  Show,  and  other  agricultural  shows,  etc. 

Religious  Broadcasts. — The  policy  of  broadcasting  from 
churches  other  than  those  in  Nairobi  has  been  successfully 
implemented. 

Special  Programmes  for  the  farming  community,  for  women 
and  for  children,  have  become  regular  features. 

Asian  Programmes. — These  were  increased  from  the  previous 
level  of  34  hours  per  week  to  65  hours  per  week  and  many  inno¬ 
vations  were  made  in  them. 

Radio  Times  of  Kenya. — A  new  weekly  magazine,  giving  full 
details  of  all  K.B.S.  programmes  and  containing  related  articles, 
illustrations  and  other  editorial  matter,  has  been  published  on 
behalf  of  the  Kenya  Broadcasting  Service  since  1st  October. 

B.B.C.  Relays. — A  considerable  use  has  been  made  of  the 
B.B.C. ’s  external  services,  notably  the  General  Overseas  Service, 
the  Eastern  Service  and  the  African  Service  and  a  total  of  some 
30  hours  per  week  were  rebroadcast  from  this  source.  These 
included  special  programmes  in  Swahili,  Somali,  Hindi  and  Urdu. 
The  B.B.C.  Transcription  Service,  together  with  transcribed  pro¬ 
grammes  from  other  broadcasting  organizations  such  as  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  has  been  widely  used. 
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Kenya  was  among  the  many  countries  invited  to  contribute  to  the 
Christmas  Day  programme  “The  Young  Commonwealth”,  produced 
by  the  Australian  Broadcasting  Commission,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
record  that  the  Kenya  contribution,  from  an  African  Veterinary 
worker,  was  used  in  the  finished  production. 

Engineering 

For  Nairobi,  a  new  transmitting  station  was  established  during 
the  year  at  Langata,  11  miles  from  the  city,  and  came  into  full 
operation  on  1st  October.  Since  that  date  programmes  have  been 
transmitted  from  the  site  of  Broadcasting  House  by  VHF  link, 
being  brought  to  that  site  by  land  line  from  the  temporary  studios 
at  Kabete.  The  Langata  Station  is  equipped  with  four  medium  wave 
transmitters  (two  10  kW.,  one  5  kW.  and  one  2  kW.),  and  four  short¬ 
wave  transmitters  (two  10  kW.  and  two  5  kW.)— one  medium  wave 
and  one  short  wave  for  each  of  the  three  National  services  and  for 
the  Nairobi  African  Regional  Service  which  it  is  hoped  to  introduce 
in  1960;  there  are  also  one  \  kW.  medium  wave  and  four  1  kW. 
short  wave  stand-by  transmitters.  This  equipment  compares  with 
three  5  kW.  short  wave  and  one  5  kW.,  one  2  kW.  and  one  \  kW. 
medium  wave  transmitters  formerly  operated  by  Cable  and  Wireless 
Ltd.,  for  broadcasting  their  own  English  and  Asian  programmes,  and 
those  of  the  former  African  Broadcasting  Service.  Transmission 
facilities  generally  are  now  greatly  improved,  with  a  consequent 
general  improvement  in  reception  throughout  the  country. 

At  Mombasa  and  Kisumu  the  former  \  kW.  short  and  medium 
wave  transmitters  at  each  place  have  been  replaced  by  two  new 
5  kW.  short  and  medium  wave  transmitters,  with  the  \  kW.  units 
retained  as  stand-by  transmitters.  At  both  places  work  has  been 
proceeding  throughout  the  year  on  the  conversion  to  new  studios  of 
iented  office  accommodation.  At  Kisumu  this  was  completed,  and  the 
new  studios  occupied  in  December.  At  Mombasa,  it  may  be  March, 
1960,  before  the  new  studios  will  be  ready. 

No  appreciable  changes  have  been  made  in  the  studio  and  trans¬ 
mitter  at  Nyeri;  it  was  originally  proposed  to  close  down  this  station 
towards  the  end  of  1959,  but  it  has  now  been  decided  to  retain  it, 
for  some  time  at  least. 

CHAPTER  13— LOCAL  FORCES 

General 

The  role  of  the  East  African  Land  Forces  is  the  maintenance  of 
internal  security  and  the  local  defence  of  the  East  African  Territories. 

During  1959  the  basic  structure  and  composition  of  the  East 
African  Land  Forces  remained  unchanged.  The  three  Kenya  battalions 
of  the  King’s  African  Rifles,  supported  by  administrative  units,  form 
70  Infantry  Brigade  King’s  African  Rifles,  with  Brigade  Headquarters 
stationed  at  Nanyuki. 
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In  addition  to  exercising  command  of  the  Kenya  battalions,  Head¬ 
quarters  70  Infantry  Brigade  is  also  responsible  for  the  training  and 
purely  regimental  affairs  of  the  battalions  in  Uganda  and  Tanganyika. 
Units  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles  also  provide  the  signals  and  trans¬ 
port  support  for  East  Africa  Command. 


The  Territorial  Force 

The  Kenya  Regiment  continued  to  carry  out  full-time  and  sub¬ 
sequent  part-time,  training  of  National  Service  men. 

A  successful  fortnight’s  training  was  carried  out  in  camp  at 
Nanyuki  during  1959.  Headquarters  70  Infantry  Brigade  gave  much 
assistance  with  this.  The  Kenya  Regiment  also  ran  a  small  training 
camp  in  the  Ngong  Hills  area,  for  selected  boys  from  the  Combined 
Cadet  Force  contingents  of  three  Kenya  schools. 

Training 

During  the  year  all  infantry  battalions  and  other  units  of  70 
Infantry  Brigade  King’s  African  Rifles  took  part  in  training  exercises 
in  the  Archer’s  Post  area.  Valuable  lessons  on  frontier  defence  opera¬ 
tions  were  learnt. 

The  mortar  platoons  of  all  battalions  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles 
concentrated  for  training  and  competition  in  the  same  area.  The 
standards  achieved  showed  continued  improvement  and  efficiency. 

The  Brigade  carried  out  command  and  signal  exercises  and  also 
conducted  a  series  of  officers’  training  days  throughout  the  year.  The 
latter  included  discussions  and  problems  concerning  the  handling  of 
forces  of  all  arms,  including  armour  and  artillery. 

Troops  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles  took  part  in  two  large 
exercises  held  by  the  Theatre  Reserve  Brigade  Group. 

The  training  of  Effendi,  and  African  Warrant  Officers  and 
N.C.O.s,  to  enable  them  to  replace  seconded  British  other  ranks,  has 
made  striking  progress  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  African¬ 
ization  programme  will  be  completed  as  planned  by  mid-1962. 

At  Kahawa,  the  Junior  Leader  Company  of  the  King’s  African 
Rifles  continued  to  make  excellent  progress  with  89  Junior  Leaders 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  15  under  training.  A  high  level  of  academic 
and  technical  training  is  being  achieved  which  augurs  well  for  the 
future.  Such  training  is  designed  to  enable  these  boys  to  fill  senior 
vacancies  in  the  King’s  African  Rifles  in  due  course.  Particular 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  teaching  of  technical  subjects  to  meet  the 
needs  of  modern  conditions  and  weapons. 
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Administration 

Due  to  the  presence  in  Kenya  of  the  Theatre  Reserve  Brigade,  it 
has  been  possible  to  simplify  much  of  the  administration  of  the  East 
African  Land  Forces.  The  main  way  in  which  this  has  been  achieved 
has  been  in  the  provision  of  Ordnance  stores  common  to  both 
elements  of  the  forces  in  Kenya.  The  “common  user”  system  enables 
a  central  stock  of  certain  items  to  be  maintained  by  the  British  Troops 
Kenya  and  for  such  items  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  East 
African  Land  Forces  on  repayment. 

Common  usage  also  extends  to  transport  and  other  services  which 
are  provided  by  the  East  African  Land  Forces  Organization  for 
British  Troops  Kenya. 

Works  Services 

An  extensive  programme  of  building  and  works  services  made 
good  progress.  At  Nanyuki  the  barrack  accommodation  for  the  King’s 
African  Rifles  Battalion  was  virtually  completed.  Good  progress  was 
made  at  Giffard  Barracks,  Nakuru.  At  Langata,  a  start  was  made  on 
the  replacement  of  the  hutted  barracks. 

CHAPTER  14— GENERAL 
Coryndon  Memorial  Museum 

In  the  fields  of  ornithology  and  mammology,  many  specimens 
new  to  East  Africa — some  new  to  science — were  added  to  the  collec¬ 
tions,  while  in  the  entomological  field  the  additions  were  outstanding. 

The  Curator  and  Mrs.  Leakey  also  had  an  outstandingly  successful 
collecting  season  at  Olduvai  Gorge,  obtaining  a  nearly  complete  skull 
of  what  has  been  hailed  in  scientific  quarters,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  ever  made  in  the  field  of  human  evolution. 

The  Curator  travelled  to  London  to  give  a  special  lecture  on  this 
discovery  before  a  packed  audience  at  the  British  Academy  in  October, 
and  then  went  on  to  America  to  lecture  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia 
and  16  other  universities  and  institutions. 

The  Curator  represented  the  Kenya  Government  at  the  4th  Pan- 
African  Congress  on  Pre-History  held  at  Leopoldville  in  August, 
where  he  delivered  the  presidential  address  in  his  capacity  of  retiring 
president. 

Work  was  started  upon  a  Snake  Park  and  Botanical  Gardens  on 
the  land  in  front  of  the  Museum.  The  Snake  Park  will  not  be  merely 
a  place  where  the  public  can  view  live  snakes,  but  will  also  be  a 
Research  Centre  for  Herpetology,  including  reproduction  habits,  foods, 
temperature  tolerance,  etc.  The  adjoining  Botanical  Gardens  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  indigenous  flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  both  for 
public  enjoyment,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Herbarium  for  research 
purposes. 


The  Elgon  Nyanza  African  District  Council  in  session 


A  Kikuyu  farmer  picking  tea  on  his  11-acre  farm 


• 


Some  of  the  4,000  elephants  in  the  Royal  Tsavo  National  Park 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Mother  with  the  Governor,  Sir  Evelyn  Raring 
at  a  stop  on  her  tour  of  the  Rift  Valley  Province 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Mother  with  a  group  of  Asian  women  in 

Mombasa 


An  Embu  farmer  gathering  pineapples  from  his  20-acre  consolidated  farm 


The  new  transmitting  station  at  Langata  of  the,  Kenya  Broadcasting 

Service 


The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Iain  Macleod,  photographed  with  members 

of  a  Women’s  Club  in  North  Tetu 


Delegates  from  various  African  countries  watch  construction  methods 

on  the  new  Nairobi-Nyeri  road 


Three  school  children  present  a  bouquet  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Mother 


A  farmer  in  Central  Nyanza  with  samples  of  maize  from  his  27-acre  farm 


A  section  of  the  Yatta  Furrow 
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Game 

The  year  1959  was  a  satisfactory  one  for  the  reason  that  more 
persons  than  ever  before  wished  to  hunt  or  photograph  game.  The 
popularity  of  hunting  led,  however,  to  some  difficulties,  for  it  was  not 
always  possible  to  find  sufficient  shooting  blocks  to  meet  the  demand, 
since  shooting  must  be  strictly  controlled  and  must  never  be  allowed 
to  reduce  the  numbers  of  animals  to  the  level  which  might  affect  their 
chances  of  survival.  Accordingly,  restrictions  on  the  shooting  of  certain 
species  and  the  resting  of  certain  areas  had  to  be  enforced  to  ensure 
that  game  was  not  unduly  exploited. 

The  number  of  animals  shot  by  hunters  is  small  compared  with 
the  numbers  killed  by  poachers  and  it  is  regretted  that  there  has  been 
a  resurgence  of  poaching  due  in  the  main  to  the  high  prices  and 
ready  markets  within  and  without  the  Colony  for  ivory  and  game 
trophies.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  combat  these  illegal  activities 
which  threaten  to  destroy  the  wonderful  variety  of  game  animals 
found  in  the  Colony. 

Despite  the  loss  of  ivory  through  the  activities  of  poachers  and 
smugglers,  a  considerable  quantity  was  marketed  through  the  Ivory 
Room  in  Mombasa  and  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  prices 
obtained.  Due  to  the  relaxation  of  the  Indian  Government's  restriction 
on  the  importation  of  ivory,  the  trade  in  ivory  has  revived  and  ivory 
sales  have  been  attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  merchants  and 
visitors. 

The  report  of  the  1956  Game  Policy  Committee  was  introduced 
into  the  Legislative  Council  towards  the  end  of  the  year  under 
Sessional  Paper  No.  1  of  1959/60  entitled  “A  Game  Policy  for 
Kenya”.  With  few  exceptions  the  Government  accepted  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee,  and  in  fact  a  number  of  its  proposals 
had  already  been  carried  out.  Other  recommendations  were  accepted 
in  principle  subject  to  certain  modifications  or  to  the  ability  of  the 
Government  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 

The  operation  of  the  Galana  River  Game  Management  Scheme 
was  started  on  a  pilot  scale  during  the  year  and  the  results  achieved 
and  experience  gained  have  justified  the  scheme  being  put  into  full 
operation  in  1960.  Under  this  scheme  tribesmen,  whose  traditional  way 
of  life  is  hunting,  are  to  be  employed  and  organized  to  help  develop 
means  of  communication  in  certain  semi-arid  areas  of  the  coast.  They 
will  also  carry  out  controlled  cropping  of  elephant  and  other  animals 
and  at  the  same  time  assist  with  the  safeguarding  of  game  in  the 
area  from  depredations  of  poachers. 

Another  interesting  scheme  is  one  to  create  a  game  park  in  an 
African  unit.  This  scheme,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Colony,  shows 
that  there  is  a  growing  awareness  among  some  sections  of  the  African 
peoples  of  the  economic  value  of  the  presence  of  wild  life. 
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The  experiments  in  capturing  animals  by  the  method  of  shooting 
them  with  darts  containing  tranquillizing  drugs  have  continued  with 
some  success  and  an  operation  has  been  mounted  to  capture  rhino 
by  this  modern  and  harmless  method  in  areas  where  they  are  interfer¬ 
ing  with  development,  and  to  liberate  them  in  other  areas.  In  this 
way  animals  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  destroyed  can  be  pre¬ 
served  and  set  free  in  areas  where  they  will  do  no  harm. 

Royal  National  Parks 

The  Royal  National  Parks  continued  to  attract  many  thousands 
of  visitors,  both  local  and  overseas,  during  the  year.  In  the  Nairobi 
Royal  National  Park  the  lions,  as  in  the  past,  were  the  great  attrac¬ 
tion.  Cheetah  have  also  been  seen  on  many  occasions  and  also  rhino, 
particularly  in  the  early  morning. 

Owing  to  the  vigorous  measures  taken  Tsavo  National  Park 
remains  free  of  poachers,  but  sad  to  relate  poaching  is  greatly  on 
the  increase  in  the  areas  surrounding  the  Park.  Several  large  concentra¬ 
tions  of  elephant  have  been  noticed  in  the  Tsavo  Park.  The  western 
and  northern  areas  of  the  Park  have  had  considerably  heavier  rainfall 
than  the  Voi  area. 

The  Aberdare  Royal  National  Park,  which  is  now  open  to  the 
public,  has  attracted  many  visitors  and  the  road  over  the  moorlands 
from  Naivasha  to  Nyeri  has  proved  very  popular.  At  one  point  a 
height  of  10,500  is  reached  and  the  scenic  views  are  magnificent.  The 
distance  from  Naivasha  to  Nyeri  by  this  route  is  70  miles  approxi¬ 
mately.  That  rare  species,  the  Bongo,  has  been  seen  by  some  visitors. 

In  the  Marsabit  National  Reserve  game  has  been  plentiful  along 
the  Uaso  Nyiso  River.  Elephant  and  lion  have  been  close  to  the 

safari  lodge. 

In  the  Amboseli  National  Reserve  the  most  important  news  of 
the  year  is  that  the  Simek  River  is  now  flowing  again  and  has  been 
channelled  for  about  8i  miles  from  its  source  and  is  now  flowing  into 
the  lake  much  to  the  joy  of  the  Masai  who  can  now  water  their  cattle 
in  this  area. 

The  additional  and  new  grazing  brought  on  by  the  Simek  River 
has  attracted  thousands  of  head  of  Wildebeeste,  Zebra,  Grant’s  and 
Thomson’s  Gazelle.  The  bird  life  has  also  increased  enormously. 
Elephant,  Rhino  and  Lion  continue  to  be  seen  by  most  visitors.  1  hose 
famous  ladies  of  Ol  Tukai,  Gertie  and  Gladys,  have  both  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  their  horn  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Distinguished  Visitors 

As  in  1958,  there  was  a  large  number  of  official  and  officially 
sponsored  visitors  to  Kenya,  American  nationals  predominating. 
Missions  and  conferences  were  fewer  than  in  1958  but,  due  to  the 
interesting  political  situation,  journalists  and  editors  were  more 
numerous. 
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Two  occasions  of  importance  which  are  now  annual  events  were 
the  visits  of  members  and  staff  of  the  Imperial  Defence  College  and 
of  the  United  States  National  War  College. 

But  the  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was  the  visit  of  H.M.  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother,  in  February.  The  outstanding  success  of, 
and  the  enthusiasm  evoked  by  this  visit,  were  widely  publicized  in  the 
world  Press.  Later  in  the  year  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
the  Right  Hon.  Iain  Macleod  paid  a  short  but  intensive  visit  to  the 
Colony. 

Included  in  the  list  of  distinguished  visitors  were:  — 

H.R.H  Prince  Berthil  of  Sweden, 

Lord  Perth,  Minister  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs, 

Lord  James  of  Rusholme, 

Hon.  T.  G.  D.  Galbraith,  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

H.E.  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb,  H.B.M.’s  Ambassador  to  France, 

H.E.  Mr.  A.  C.  E.  Malcolm,  H.B.M.’s  Ambassador  to 
Tunisia, 

Sir  Charles  Wolley,  C.B.E.,  K.C.M.G., 

H.E.  Mr.  E.  Elath,  Ambassador  of  Israel  in  London, 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister,  Canadian 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 

Mr.  Eugene  Dupuch,  Member  of  Executive  Council  of 
Bahamas, 

Mr.  C.  Cheysson,  Secretary  General  of  C.C.T.A. 

Tourist  Trade 

Promotion  of  the  tourist  industry  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministry  of  Tourism  and  Common  Services,  which  consults  frequently 
with  the  firms  and  organizations  interested  in  this  trade,  with  local 
authorities  and  with  other  Ministries  concerned.  In  March  the 
Ministry  organized  a  conference  of  these  organizations  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  later  in  the  year  of  a  Tourist  Advisory  Board  to 
advise  the  Minister. 

It  is  the  Government’s  policy  to  support  tourist  publicity  over¬ 
seas  on  an  East  African  basis  through  the  agency  of  the  East  Africa 
Tourist  Travel  Association  (E.A.T.T.A.). 

It  was  decided  at  discussions  in  July  with  the  Governments  of 
Tanganyika  and  Uganda  to  abandon  the  policy  of  maintaining  offices 
of  the  Association  in  such  places  as  London,  Durban  and  Salisbury, 
and  that  better  value  would  be  had  by  substituting  a  “courier”  service, 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Association  or  his  deputy  making  fre¬ 
quent  journeys  outside  East  Africa  to  make  personal  contact  with 
those  travel  agents  and  firms  of  most  importance  to  East  Africa. 
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The  three  Governments  have  agreed  to  invite  a  British  company 
to  make  a  jointly  sponsored  35-mm.  colour  film  about  East  Africa’s 
tourist  attractions.  The  Governments,  the  East  African  Railways  and 
Harbours  Administration,  air  and  shipping  lines  and  other  companies 
have  agreed  to  participate  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  film  of  such  quality  that  it  will  gain  acceptance  in  com¬ 
mercial  cinema  circuits  and  on  television  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere. 

The  East  Africa  Tourist  Travel  Association  repeated  its  success¬ 
ful  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Rhodesian  Agricultural  Show  at  Salisbury  in 
August  and  also,  in  co-operation  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Kenya,  mounted  tourist  exhibits  at  Ndola  and  Kitwe.  This  valuable 
work  has  begun  to  show  results  for,  with  the  added  encouragement 
of  reduced  air  fares  between  the  Federation  and  the  East  African 
coast,  growing  numbers  of  Rhodesians  spent  holidays  on  the  Kenya 
coast. 

Various  air  lines,  in  consultation  with  the  E.A.T.T.A.  and  the 
Kenya  Government  arranged  tours  in  East  Africa  during  the  year  for 
counter  staff  employed  by  air  lines  and  travel  agents  in  Europe  and 
North  America.  This  is  regarded  as  a  form  of  publicity  which  will 
become  of  increasing  value  in  the  future  for,  although  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  country  puts  travel  agents  in  a  better  position  to  “sell” 
East  Africa,  the  governing  factor  is  often  the  cost  of  fares.  Until  air 
fares,  in  particular,  are  reduced,  many  interested  middle  income 
tourists  will  be  unable  to  make  the  journey  here.  The  British  Overseas 
Airways  Corporation  has  underlined  its  confidence  in  the  tourist 
potential  of  Africa  by  deciding  to  make  a  film  entitled  “Africa — the 
Exciting  Continent”.  The  Ministry  welcomed  the  opportunity  of 
co-operating  with  the  unit  engaged  in  making  this  promising  film. 

The  statistics  of  visitors  to  East  Africa  in  1958  reflected  the  effects 
of  widespread  economic  recession  and  were  slightly  below  1957. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  number  of  visitors  from  North  America 
exceeded  5,000  for  the  first  time;  and  the  total  arrivals  in  Kenya  itself 
showed  an  increase  on  1957— doubtless  as  a  result  of  the  new  Nairobi 
airport.  The  statistics  for  the  first  half  of  1959  give  grounds  for 
believing  that  when  the  figures  for  the  whole  year  are  available  a 
new  record  will  be  found  to  have  been  achieved. 

Extensions  to  a  luxury  hotel  in  Nairobi  to  provide  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  over  400  guests  were  completed  and  the  shortage  of  hotel 
accommodation  has  been  relieved  for  the  time  being.  Such  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  visitors  to  East  Africa  spend  part  of  their  time  in  Nairobi 
that  a  site  for  a  new  hotel  to  be  completed  before  1963  has  been 
advertised.  Investigations  were  also  made  into  the  need  for  new  hotels 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  included  consideration  of  how  motel- 
type  accommodation  might  be  adapted  to  Kenya  conditions.  As  has 
been  revealed  by  the  claims  for  income  tax  allowances,  extensions  and 
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alterations  to  at  least  eight  hotels  used  by  tourists  were  completed 
during  the  year.  Negotiations  continued  on  the  pressing  problem  of 
increasing  lodge  accommodation  in  the  Royal  National  Parks. 

Hotel  authorities  regularly  inspect  hotels  and  encourage  higher 
standards  in  hotels  along  the  coast  and  in  up-country  areas.  Apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  tourism  increased  in  local  government  and  com¬ 
mercial  circles  and  in  some  areas  local  tourist  publicity  committees 
were  established.  Bold  initiative  was  shown  by  the  Malindi  committee 
which  launched  its  first  annual  festival  in  November  and  publicized 
it  in  the  Central  African  Federation,  while  the  Meru  African  District 
Council  decided  to  set  aside  part  of  the  tribal  lands  as  a  Game  Park. 

Countries  Represented  in  Kenya. 

A  list  of  Commonwealth  and  foreign  countries  represented  in 
Kenya  is  given  in  Appendix  10. 

PART  III 

CHAPTER  1— GEOGRAPHY  AND  CLIMATE 

The  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Kenya  has  a  land  area  of 
219,789  square  miles.  It  is  over  twice  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  has  only  one-eighth  of  the  population.  It  is  bisected  by  the 
equator  and  extends  approximately  from  latitude  4°  N.  to  latitude 
4C  S.  and  from  longitude  34°  E.  to  41  °E.  From  the  coast  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  in  the  east  the  frontiers  of  Kenya  run  with  Somaliland 
in  the  east  and  with  Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan  in  the  north  and  north¬ 
west.  To  the  west  lie  the  Uganda  Protectorate  and  Lake  Victoria, 
and  on  the  south  side  Tanganyika  Territory.  The  Protectorate  is  that 
part  of  Kenya  which  adjoins  the  Indian  Ocean  and  consists  of  a  strip 
of  land  extending  ten  miles  inland  from  high-water  mark,  including 
the  islands  of  the  Lamu  Archipelago 

Because  of  its  location,  Kenya  is  three  hours  ahead  of  Greenwich 
mean  time  and  each  day  of  the  year  has  approximately  12  hours  of 
daylight. 

By  air,  Nairobi  Airport  is  about  4,000  miles  from  London,  or 
17  hours  journey  on  the  trunk  route  to  South  Africa.  Kilindini,  the 
port  of  Mombasa,  is  nearly  5,000  miles  by  sea,  via  Suez. 

The  coastline  is  fringed  with  coral  reefs  and  the  shore  is  backed 
by  a  low  platform  of  coral  rock  with  lagoonal  clays  behind.  This  is 
cut  in  several  places  by  deep-water  inlets  one  of  which  gives  access 
to  the  port  of  Kilindini.  Towards  the  north  the  coastline  is  broken 
by  the  Lamu-Patta  archipelago.  In  the  south,  and  forming  a  coastal 
lowland  about  15  miles  broad,  outcrops,  mostly  of  sandstone,  rise 
in  ridges  towards  the  interior  high  plains.  To  the  north  and  extending 
over  the  eastern  section  of  the  Northern  Province,  young  sedimentary 
rocks  form  an  extensive  plain  below  1,000  feet. 
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Beyond  the  coastal  region  the  land  rises  towards  the  great 
plateau  of  East  Africa,  composed  of  worn  down  ancient  crystalline 
“basement”  rocks  with  occasional  hills  but  mostly  consisting  of  vast 
level  expanses.  After  traversing  the  monotonous  arid  plateau  the 
highlands  are  reached  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nairobi.  The  highlands 
rise  from  the  plateau  at  about  5,000  ft.  and,  with  their  greater  relief, 
well  watered  valleys,  deep  soil  and  richer  vegetation  form  a  sharp 
and  varied  contrast  with  the  plateau.  They  are  found  on  either  side 
of  the  Rift  Valley  which  takes  an  approximate  north-south  course 

through  Kenya. 

The  Rift  Valley,  which  is  the  result  of  a  system  of  fractures, 
can  be  traced  from  Syria  through  the  Red  Sea  to  East  Africa  and 
Mozambique.  In  the  north  of  Kenya  it  takes  the  form  of  the  wide 
shallow  trough  in  which  Lake  Rudolf  lies.  Further  south  it  becomes 
a  deeper,  more  impressive  feature  where  it  splits  the  highlands.  Here 
it  is  about  40  miles  across  and  is  bounded  by  escarpments  up  to 
2,000  or  3,000  ft.  high,  and  is  backed  by  even  greater  heights  in  the 
Aberdare  Mountains,  which  rise  to  over  13.000  ft. 

The  valley  is  dotted  with  small  volcanoes  and  lakes,  often  visited 
by  flamingos.  Although  the  volcanoes  are  inactive,  steam  vents  and 
hot  springs  are  numerous.  Associated  with  the  formation  of  the  Rift 
Valley,  great  outpourings  of  lava  occurred  which  form  the  surround¬ 
ing  highlands,  and  the  great  volcanoes,  now  extinct,  of  Mt.  Kenya 
(17,058  ft.)  and  Mt.  Elgon  (14,000  ft.). 

Around  Lake  Victoria,  other  ancient  rocks  are  exposed  and  a 
smaller  Rift  Valley,  running  approximately  east-west,  has  been  partly 
flooded  to  form  the  Kavirondo  or  Nyanza  Gulf. 

Because  of  the  latitude,  the  noon  day  sun  is  always  high  in  the 
sky  and  temperatures  have  only  a  small  seasonal  variation.  There 
are  no  seasons  equivalent  to  the  “summer”  and  “winter”  of  the 
temperate  regions.  Changes  in  humidity  and  cloudiness,  however,  can 
also  induce  a  sensation  of  coolness  or  warmth. 

Kenya  is  a  striking  example  of  the  modification  of  temperature 
by  altitude  and  it  may  roughly  be  said  that  if  the  sea-level  temperature 
is  taken  as  80°  F.  (Mombasa  average:  80.1°  F.)  the  average  tempera¬ 
ture  will  decrease  by  a  little  less  than  3°  F.  for  each  1,000  ft.  of 
altitude.  This  reduction  at  5,000  ft.  and  over,  results  in  temperatures 
pleasant  to  Europeans,  but  over  9,000  ft.  it  is  rather  cool  (e.g.  Equator 
at  9,062  ft.  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  56°  F.)  and  glaciers  are 
found  on  Mt.  Kenya  down  to  15,000  ft. 

The  amount  and  reliability  of  rainfall  is  the  basic  limitation  to 
land  use  in  Kenya.  The  growing  of  grain  is  generally  restricted  to 
areas  in  which  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  at  least  30  in.  rain 
each  year,  and  these  conditions  are  largely  limited  to  the  highlands, 
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the  Nyanza  Province  and  a  narrow  belt  along  the  coast.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  Kenya  has  less  than  30  in.  rain  in  a  year  and  is  thus  restricted 
in  grazing.  In  the  north-east,  rainfall  decreases  to  less  than  10  in.  per 
year. 

The  seasons  in  Kenya  are  marked  by  the  periods  of  rainfall 
rather  than  by  changes  in  temperature.  The  coast  receives  most  rainfall 
from  the  south-east  monsoon,  between  April  and  July  and  has  a  pro¬ 
nounced  dry  season  in  January  and  February  (Mombasa).  Inland, 
the  plateaux  and  the  highlands  of  Central  Province  experience  two 
rainy  periods:  the  “long  rains”  between  March  and  May  and  the 
“short  rains”  between  October  and  December  (Nairobi  to  Garissa). 
To  the  west  of  the  Rift  Valley,  March  to  September  forms  a 
continuous  rainy  season  (Kitale),  except  in  the  Narok  area  where 
the  rains  are  from  December  to  May,  while  a  large  part  of  Nyanza 
Province  receives  some  rain  all  the  year  round  (Kericho). 

The  climate  of  Nairobi  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  altitude 
of  5,495  ft.  reduces  the  mean  annual  air  temperature  to  67.2°  F. 
Mid-December  to  mid-March  is  the  hot,  dry  season  before  the  onset 
of  the  long  rains  from  mid-March  to  the  end  of  May,  which  account 
for  half  the  annual  rainfall.  A  cool,  cloudy,  but  dry,  season  follows 
before  the  short  rains  from  mid-October  to  mid-December.  These 
seasons,  however,  are  highly  variable,  as  the  total  rainfall  which, 
although  averaging  33  in.  in  a  year,  has  been  as  been  as  high  as  61  in. 
in  1930  and  as  low  as  19  in.  in  1943. 

During  dry  seasons,  streams  and  wells  dry  up  and  lack  of  water 
for  man  and  beast  limit  the  use  of  large  areas.  Only  two  major 
rivers,  the  Athi/Galana  and  the  Tana  cross  the  dry  plateau  from  the 
central  highlands  to  reach  the  sea. 

Along  the  coast  there  are  mangroves  and  remnants  of  high 
forests,  in  one  of  which  lies  the  ruins  of  the  medieval  city  of  Gedi, 
but  most  of  the  coastal  zone  is  occupied  by  coconut  plantations,  other 
cultivation  or  grazing.  For  most  of  the  country  the  vegetation 
can  be  described  as  a  combination  of  shor*  trees  or  bush  and  grass 
in  varying  proportions :  the  savanna.  The  more  arid  parts  of  the 
Northern  Province  are  desert  scrub  of  low  bushes  ( commiphora  spp.) 
separated  by  bare  soil.  Between  the  coast  and  the  highlands  lies 
the  extensive  nyika  of  tangled  thorn  bush,  giving  way  near  the  high¬ 
lands  and  in  Masailand  (Southern  Province)  to  open  grassland  dotted 
with  thorn  trees  ( accacia  spp.).  During  the  dry  season,  this  bush/grass 
country  is  dominated  by  leafless,  tangled  bush,  but  in  the  rains  the 
aspect  may  completely  alter  and  bushes  become  buried  beneath  tall 
grass  and  flowering  herbs. 

The  highlands,  with  higher  rainfall  and  cooler  temperatures, 
support  high  forest  which  has,  however,  been  cleared  for  cultivation 
in  its  lower  parts.  High  altitude  grasslands  are  also  found  and,  above 
the  forests,  which  in  the  higher  altitudes  include  bamboo,  are  alpine 
moorlands  with  their  distinctive  “gigantic”  plant  forms. 
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The  bush  grassland  is  the  home  of  the  big  game  of  Kenya  which 
occupy,  in  great  numbers,  vast  tracks  of  almost  unpopulated  country. 
Their  number  in  any  one  locality  varies  greatly  as  they  move  over 
the  long  distances,  following  the  seasonal  grazing. 

The  latest  estimates  (for  1959)  give  a  population  for  Kenya  of 
6,450,000,  including  66,400  Europeans,  169,900  Indo-Pakistanis  and 
Goans,  and  37,100  Arabs.  Almost  all  the  Arabs  live  at  the  coast, 
and  the  Asians  in  the  towns.  The  Europeans  are  engaged  in  commerce 
or  administration  in  the  towns,  and  in  farming  in  the  highlands. 

Kenya  is  a  land  of  contrast  between  vast,  sparsely  populated 
areas  and  small  densely  settled  districts.  The  Northern  Province  alone 
occupies  over  one-half  of  the  country,  but  accounts  for  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  population.  The  Northern  Province,  Southern  Province 
and  the  Lamu/Tana  River  districts,  have  densities  of  two  to  four 
persons  per  square  mile.  Most  of  the  population  of  Kenya  is  con¬ 
centrated  into  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  country  in  the  south¬ 
west  where  the  rainfall  is  adequate,  for  intensive  peasant  cultivation 
or  for  more  extensive  commercial  cultivation  on  large  farms.  This 
area  is  contained  in  the  Central,  Rift  Valley  and  Nyanza  Provinces, 
which  at  the  1948  Census  accounted  for  4.500,000  out  of  a  total  of 
5,500,000  people.  In  the  most  favoured  areas,  very  high  densities  are 
recorded  and  in  the  Kikuyu  highlands  and  in  small  areas  of  Nyanza 
densities  exceed  400  per  square  mile :  for  small  areas  the  figures  are 
even  higher,  which  is  remarkable  for  purely  agricultural  districts 
farmed  mainly  on  a  subsistence  basis.  The  principal  groups  of  people 
are  1,500,000  Kikuyu  and  allied  tribes  living  on  the  fertile,  well 
watered  slopes  of  the  Aberdares  and  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
slopes  of  Mt.  Kenya;  over  500,000  Kamba  in  the  country  to  the  east 
of  them;  and  nearly  2,000,000  in  the  high  rainfall  area  towards  Lake 
Victoria,  including  the  Luo,  Baluhya,  Kisii,  Kipsigis  and  Nandi  tribes. 
The  only  other  considerable  population  concentration  is  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  coast. 

The  City  of  Nairobi,  capital  of  Kenya,  has  grown  from  its  small 
beginning  as  a  railway  settlement  in  1899  to  a  modern  centre  of 
233,800  people,  including  23,300  Europeans  and  89,500  Asians. 
(Estimates  from  sample  survey,  December,  1958.)  Beginning  as  a 
railway  and  Government  town,  it  has  become  the  financial  and 
commercial  centre  and,  more  recently,  a  large  industrial  expansion 
has  taken  place  in  a  specially  reserved  industrial  district.  It  is  also 
the  home  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  East  Africa  High  Commission 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  the  geographical  and  economic  centre  of 
East  Africa. 

The  second  town  of  Kenya  is  Mombasa  (population  145,500),  the 
port  which  serves  all  Kenya  and  Uganda  and  important  areas  in 
Northern  Tanganyika.  It  is  an  old  Arab  town,  much  expanded  with 
the  building  of  the  railway  to  the  interior  and  the  development  of 
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the  well-equipped  harbour  of  Kilindini.  The  old  Arab  port  of  Lamu 
remains  small,  but  Malindi  has  become  a  popular  holiday  resort 
achieving  an  international  reputation.  Apart  from  Nairobi  and 
Mombasa,  the  towns  are  generally  smaller  agricultural  centres  in  the 
Highlands,  of  which  the  most  important  is  Nakuru  (population 
approximately  23,000);  others  include  Eldoret,  Kitale  and  Thika. 
Kisumu  (population  approximately  19,250),  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  populous  Nyanza  Province,  an  important  port  on  Lake  Victoria 
and  the  terminus  of  the  original  Uganda  Railway,  where  lake  steamers 
were  used  to  connect  with  Port  Bell  for  Kampala,  Uganda. 

The  basis  of  the  economy  of  Kenya  is  agriculture,  largely  con¬ 
centrated  into  the  area  of  adequate  rainfall  in  the  highlands  and 
Nyanza  Province.  African  peasant  cultivation  consists  largely  of 
subsistence  crops  of  maize,  millets,  sorghum,  bananas,  beans,  cassava 
and  many  other  minor  crops,  but  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  cash  crops,  such  as  tea  and  coffee.  The  principal  exports, 
largely  derived  from  European  farms,  include  coffee,  tea,  sisal,  wattle 
extract,  pyrethrum  and  butter,  the  local  market  taking  the  surplus 
of  wheat,  eggs,  fresh  milk,  fresh  and  canned  meat  and  ham.  African 
farmers  are,  in  part,  producers  of  cotton  wattle,  pyrethrum  and 
vegetables  for  the  Nairobi  market.  Coffee  is  being  successfully  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  African  farmer,  particularly  in  the  Meru,  Embu  and 
Kikuyu  land  units.  Copra  and  cashew  nuts  are  important  export 
crops  of  the  coast  region. 

Apart  from  the  production  of  soda  ash  and  salt  from  Lake 
Magadi,  mineral  products  have  minor  importance  in  Kenya.  Lacking 
commercially  significant  deposits  of  coal  or  oil,  although  the  search 
for  the  latter  continues,  hydro-electric  power  has  been  developed, 
particularly  on  the  upper  Tana  River,  and  electricity  is  now  available 
in  Nairobi  from  the  Owen  Falls  Dam  scheme  in  Uganda.  The  growth 
of  manufacturing  in  Nairobi  has  been  noted  but  it  has  also  been 
significant  in  Nakuru  and  Thika  where,  as  in  Nairobi,  industrial 
districts  exist.  Although  mostly  to  be  described  as  “light  industry”, 
there  are  now  two  large  cement  plants  working  in  Kenya  and  a  large 
shoe  factory  at  Limuru. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  and  economic  activity  of 
Kenya  is  located  in  the  highlands  and  Nvanza  Province.  They  are 
separated,  however,  from  the  port  of  Mombasa  by  300  miles  of 
sparsely  populated  or  completely  uninhabited,  seasonally  waterless 
country.  Imports  and  exports  must  bear  this  freight  charge  and  the 
lack  of  intermediate  traffic  on  this  route  means  the  full  cost  of 
maintaining  the  road  and  railway  must  be  borne  by  the  through 
traffic.  The  railway  is  single  track  for  great  stretches,  and  the  road 
is  surfaced  with  murram  for  most  of  its  length  and  becomes 
impassable  at  times  during  the  heavy  rains  in  April/June.  The 
highlands  are  relatively  well  served  by  the  two  through  lines  from 
Nairobi,  through  Eldoret  to  Uganda  and  to  Kisumu,  and  by  branch 
lines  to  Thomson’s  Falls,  Kitale,  Solai  and  Nanyuki. 
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Outside  the  towns  only  about  500  miles  of  road  are  bitumen 
surfaced,  mostly  consisting  of  the  main  road  through  the  highlands 
from  near  Machakos  on  the  Mombasa  road  through  Nairobi, 
Naivasha  and  Nakuru  to  Molo,  but  not  yet  as  far  as  Eldoret.  This 
is  a  portion  of  the  proposed  trans-Africa  trunk  road  which  enters 
Kenya  at  the  border  with  Uganda  at  Tororo,  and  enters  Tanganyika 
at  Namanga.  Smaller  stretches  of  bitumen-surfaced  roads  are  from 
Mombasa  over  the  coast  “escarpment”  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Nairobi. 
The  “contractor  financed”  programme  now  proceeding,  however,  will 
add  270  miles  of  bitumen  surface  by  1963.  For  reasons  of  economy, 
the  majority  of  the  roads  of  Kenya  must  be  surfaced  with  murrain 
(a  natural  lateritic  rock)  and  these  degenerate  rapidly  under  the 
increasing  weight  of  traffic  and  require  constant  attendance  and 
maintenance. 


CHAPTER  2— HISTORY 

The  interior  of  Kenya  was,  until  comparatively  recent  times, 
cut  off  from  the  main  stream  of  civilization,  and  little  is  known  of 
this  part  of  the  territory  beyond  the  fact  of  the  successive  migrations 
of  the  African  tribes.  The  coast,  however,  was  known  to  merchants 
before  the  birth  of  Our  Lord,  when  they  sailed  southwards  from 
Arabia  in  search  of  gold  and  other  merchandise.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Arabs  began  to  settle  on  the  coast  building  trading  centres 
and  towns,  the  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen  today. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  European  discovery,  a  Papal 
Bull  divided  the  countries  still  unknown  to  Europe  between  the  Kings 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  sovereignty  of  undiscovered  Africa  falling 
to  Portugal.  In  1498  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  round  the  Cape  and 
landed  at  Malindi,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Sultan. 
In  succeeding  years  the  Portuguese  established  posts  along  the  coast 
and  under  the  protection  of  these  Portuguese  traders  gained,  for 
a  while,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  along  the  Kenya  coastline.  The  Arabs 
of  the  coast  appealed  to  their  kinsmen  in  Oman,  who  drove  the 
Portuguese  from  the  northern  part  of  the  coast,  taking  Fort  Jesus, 
in  Mombasa,  in  1698.  By  1740  all  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  any 
importance  were  lost.  Once  the  Portuguese  had  gone,  the  independently 
minded  and  mutually  hostile  rulers  of  the  coastal  settlements  were 
no  more  prepared  to  submit  to  the  overlordship  of  Oman  than  they 
had  been  to  that  of  Portugal.  It  was  not  until  the  rule  of  Seyyid 
Said  (1806-1856)  that  some  sort  of  unity  between  the  Arab  settlements 
on  the  coast  was  established. 

Even  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  Arab  hold  was 
confined  to  the  coastal  belt,  and  the  only  Arabs  who  penetrated  up- 
country  were  traders  on  the  main  caravan  routes  in  search  of  the 
two  marketing  commodities  of  the  interior-ivory  and  slaves. 
Although  America  and  various  powers,  including  Great  Britain,  had 
established  trading  connexions  with  Zanzibar  (to  which  place  Seyyid 
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Said  had  moved  the  seat  of  his  government  from  Muscat)  and 
appointed  consuls,  it  was  left  to  individuals — mainly  missionaries — 
to  explore  the  interior  of  East  Africa. 

Among  the  earliest  explorers  were  two  missionaries,  Rebman 
and  Krapf.  Rebman  visited  the  country  of  the  Chagga  in  1848  and 
saw  Mount  Kilimanjaro;  Krapf  journeyed  into  the  land  where  the 
Kamba  tribe  lived  and  saw  the  snows  of  Mount  Kenya.  The  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Rebman  and  Krapf  led  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  equipped  an  expedition  under  Speke  and  Burton  to  look  for 
its  source;  at  last,  in  1862,  Speke  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile  at 
Jinja.  Names  in  this  area,  such  as  Victoria,  Ripon  (President  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society),  Edward,  Albert,  speak  eloquently  of  the 
discoveries  of  Speke  and  other  explorers  of  his  time. 

The  people  whom  the  explorers  found  in  the  interior  were  of 
many  different  races,  but  in  no  case  except  in  Uganda  had  their 
society  advanced  beyond  the  simple  tribal  state.  The  population  was 
small  for  the  area,  both  on  account  of  the  inhospitable  environment 
and  also  on  account  of  the  slave  trade.  Tribe  fought  tribe,  sometimes 
for  cattle,  but  often  also  to  obtain  captives  whom  the  chiefs  sold  to 
Arab  slave  traders  in  return  for  arms  and  spirits.  These  Africans  were 
backward  in  their  agricultural  practices  and  an  easy  prey  to  famine 
and  disease.  So  it  was  humanitarian  rather  than  imperialistic  con¬ 
siderations  which  convinced  many  of  the  explorers  that  the  salvation 
of  these  territories  lay  in  the  establishment  of  legitimate  trade  and  of 
European  administration. 

British  interests  in  East  Africa  were  not,  however,  territorial,  but 
were  mainly  concerned  with  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Thus 
it  was  not  surprising  that  when  Sir  William  Mackinnon  was  offered 
a  concession  of  the  mainland  dominions  of  Zanzibar  in  1877  the 
British  Government,  preoccupied  elsewhere,  placed  obstacles  in  his 
way.  Germany  took  the  opportunity  to  become  first  in  the  field.  In 
1884  Dr.  Karl  Peters  negotiated  a  series  of  treaties  with  native  chiefs 
in  the  interior  opposite  Zanzibar  and  in  1885  a  German  protectorate 
was  declared  over  the  areas  he  had  visited.  Great  Britain  supported 
Germany’s  claims  and  in  the  following  year  reached  an  agreement 
with  Germany  regarding  spheres  of  influence  as  far  west  as  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Victoria.  The  Sultan's  assent  was  obtained  to  the 
agreement  whereby  he  was  left  on  the  mainland  only  a  10-mile  strip 
along  the  coast. 

Nevertheless,  the  British  Government  was  not  prepared  to  inter¬ 
vene  directly  and  it  was  a  commercial  company,  the  British  East 
Africa  Association,  which  in  1887  obtained  from  the  Sultan  a  conces¬ 
sion  of  the  mainland  between  the  Umba  and  the  Tana  Rivers.  This 
association  was  incorporated  under  a  Royal  Charter  as  the  Imperial 
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British  East  Africa  Company  in  the  following  year.  Its  early  activities 
were  concentrated  mainly  on  the  coast,  but  in  1889  a  considerable 
caravan  was  despatched  to  explore  the  interior  under  F.  J.  Jackson. 

The  1886  agreement  had  not  dealt  with  Uganda — a  populous, 
productive  country  in  which  interest  now  centred.  Dr.  Karl  Peters, 
in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  his  own  government,  arrived  in  Uganda 
early  in  1890  and  obtained  concessions  from  King  Mwanga,  but  an 
Anglo-German  treaty  which  extended  the  line  of  demarcation  of 
interests  to  the  western  side  of  Lake  Victoria,  relieved  Great  Britain 
of  Germany  rivalry  in  Uganda. 

Late  in  1890  Captain  F.  D.  Lugard  took  over  its  administration 
on  behalf  of  the  company.  The  company,  however,  found  the  task 
of  maintaining  order  too  difficult  for  its  slender  resources  and  the 
fate  of  Uganda  was  in  doubt  until  the  Government  finally  agreed  in 
1893  to  assist  the  company  financially  and  to  establish  a  protectorate 
over  the  company’s  territory  beyond  Naivasha. 

The  difficulties  of  administration  in,  and  of  communication  with, 
Uganda  were  the  prime  reasons  for  the  project  to  establish  a  railway, 
the  survey  of  which  was  started  in  1892.  In  1895  Her  Majesty's 
Government  commenced  the  construction  of  this  line.  In  the  same 
year  the  British  Government  declared  a  Protectorate  over  what  is  now 
Kenya  and  Uganda,  buying  the  properties  of  the  Imperial  British  East 
Africa  Company.  The  laying  of  rails  over  800  miles  of  desert  and 
mountains  in  the  face  of  obstacles  of  every  nature,  including  man- 
eating  lions,  was  an  epic  enterprise.  On  28th  May,  1899,  the  line 
reached  a  swampy  stretch  of  land  where  the  town  of  Nairobi  has  since 
been  built.  (This  was  the  last  stretch  of  open  ground  before  the  long 
climb  up  the  Kikuyu  Escarpment,  and  Railway  Headquarters  and  a 
nucleus  of  railway  workshops  was  established  here.)  It  was  not 
until  December,  1901,  that  the  line  reached  Kisumu  on  Lake  Victoria, 
which  remained  the  port  from  which  Uganda  was  reached  until  the 
railway  line  from  Nakuru  to  Kampala  was  completed  in  1926. 

The  building  of  the  railway  and  the  heavy  costs  incurred  in  its 
upkeep  directed  attention  to  the  need  for  developing  the  empty 
highland  areas  through  which  the  line  passed.  It  was  in  1897  that 
Lord  Delamere,  the  pioneer  of  white  settlement,  had  made  his  way  to 
the  East  African  highlands  from  the  north  through  Somaliland  and 
Abyssinia.  He  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  this  land.  A  few  years  later,  in  1902,  the  boundaries  of  the  East 
African  Protectorate  were  altered  to  include  what  was  previously  the 
Eastern  Province  of  Uganda,  and  in  that  year  also  the  conditions 
under  which  land  could  be  alienated  were  laid  down.  Lord  Delamere 
returned  to  the  Protectorate  and  commenced  extensive  farming  opera¬ 
tions  which  were  to  provide  that  the  land  could  be  successfully  farmed 
by  Europeans.  A  large  incursion  of  new  settlers  took  place  in  1905 
when  farmers  arrived  both  from  England  and  South  Africa. 
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Following  upon  the  introduction  of  British  control  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Europeans  came  an  influx  of  Asians  in  considerable  numbers, 
although  previously  there  was  a  long  history  of  Asian  settlement  in 
the  East  African  coastal  area.  Asians  had  lived  there  from  early 
times  onwards  as  a  trading  community  and  later,  when  labour  was 
required  to  build  the  railway,  35,000  Indians  were  brought  across 
to  East  Africa.  The  families  who  remained  when  the  work  was 
completed  became  small  traders  and  did  much  to  open  up  trade  with 
Africans  in  the  interior.  Further  immigration  has  increased  the  number 
of  this  community  until  today  it  is  more  than  three  times  the  size 
of  the  European  community. 

In  1905  the  Protectorate  was  transferred  from  the  authority  of 
the  Foreign  Office  to  that  of  the  Colonial  Office.  A  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  and  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  were 
appointed  under  an  Order  in  Council  in  1906. 

During  the  years  preceding  the  First  World  War  the  Protectorate 
developed  steadily.  European  settlement  had  made  good  progress, 
Kenya  coffee  was  beginning  to  make  a  name;  sisal  was  flourishing  and 
the  future  of  wool  and  wheat  looked  promising. 

So  far  as  African  administration  was  concerned,  the  pre-war 
period  was  one  of  the  establishment  of  law  and  order.  Troubles  were 
experienced  with  various  tribes  in  the  nineties  and  with  the  Nandi 
until  1905,  but  on  the  whole  few  countries  have  been  opened  up 
with  such  little  bloodshed  and  with  the  maintenance  of  such  friendly 
relations  with  the  inhabitants.  Such  social  services  as  were  possible 
in  those  days  were  provided  by  the  missions,  which  from  their 
establishment  had  combined  education  and  medical  facilities  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  German  East  Africa,  the  British  East 
Africa  Protectorate  was  very  directly  affected  by  the  First  World  War. 
The  Germans  had  a  larger  force  under  arms  than  the  British,  but  the 
latter  were  assured  of  quick  reinforcements,  and  their  command  of 
the  seas  isolated  the  Germans  from  any  assistance  from  overseas. 

The  Germans  took  the  offensive  and  penetrated  Kenya’s  southern 
border.  A  volunteer  force  composed  mainly  of  European  farmers  and 
one  battalion  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles  was  the  sum  total  of  British 
strength.  They  were  reinforced  by  Indian  troops  a  few  months 
after  the  outbreak  of  war.  But  it  was  not  until  1916,  when  General 
Smuts  assumed  command,  that  the  British  took  the  offensive,  and  in 
a  long  wasting  campaign,  during  which  the  losses  due  to  disease 
greatly  exceeded  casualities  in  action,  our  troops  chased  the  elusive 
and  enterprising  Germans  under  General  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  through 
German  East  Africa.  By  November,  1917,  there  were  no  enemy  troops 
left  in  this  area,  but  our  troops  had  been  unable  to  capture  General 
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von  Lettow-Vorbeck  who,  retreating  through  Portuguese  East  Africa 
and  entering  Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  finally  surrendered 
in  November,  1918,  only  on  receipt  of  news  of  the  Armistice. 

Over  85  per  cent  of  the  European  population  of  fighting  age  had 
enlisted  for  military  service  and  during  the  war  large  numbers  of 
Africans  had  served  in  the  Carrier  Corps.  As  a  result,  many  farms 
reverted  to  scrub  and  bush  and  European  settlement  was  virtually  at 
a  standstill  during  these  years. 

When  peace  came,  great  strides  were  made  in  European  settle¬ 
ment.  New  farmers  arrived  from  England  and  South  Africa  and 
special  schemes  were  launched  for  ex-soldiers.  Already  in  1919  the 
European  population  was  estimated  at  9,000  settlers. 

The  influx  of  new  settlers,  combined  with  the  effects  of  the  war 
on  the  native  population  and  a  severe  famine  in  1918,  created  a 
labour  crisis.  At  the  same  time,  Kenya  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
post-war  slump.  The  depression  was  further  increased  by  the  currency 
changes  in  1920  from  the  rupee  as  the  unit,  first  to  the  florin  and 
then  to  the  shilling,  which  in  effect  substantially  increased  the  sterling 
obligations  of  primary  producers. 

The  very  serious  financial  and  economic  position  in  1921  led  to 
the  appointment  of  an  Economic  Committee  on  whose  recommenda¬ 
tions  the  tariff  policy  was  substantially  changed  to  a  protective  tariff 
designed  to  stimulate  agricultural  production.  The  railway  rates  policy 
was  also  modified  in  order  to  facilitate  the  export  of  the  main  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  especially  maize. 

At  the  same  time,  political  controversies  were  raging.  Nominated 
Unofficial  Europeans  had  first  sat  in  Legislative  Council  in  1906,  and 
in  1919  their  numbers  were  increased  from  four  to  11  and  an  elective 
basis  established.  The  grant  of  the  franchise  to  Europeans  called  forth 
a  demand  from  the  more  numerous  Indian  community  for  equal 
privileges  on  a  common  roll  with  educational  qualifications;  this 
demand  aroused  opposition  among  Europeans  who  threatened  armed 
resistance.  The  matter  was  resolved  by  the  Devonshire  White  Paper  of 
1923  which  granted  the  Indians  five  seats  on  a  communal  basis  and 
also  made  provision  for  an  Arab  elected  member,  and  a  nominated 
unofficial  member  to  represent  African  interests.  The  Paper  also, 
whilst  confirming  the  position  of  the  Europeans  in  the  Highlands, 
contained  a  clause  which  stated  that  primarily  Kenya  is  an  African 
territory  and  the  interests  of  the  African  native  must  be  paramount. 
The  settlement  was  accepted  with  reluctance  by  the  European  com¬ 
munity,  but  the  Indians  launched  a  campaign  of  non  co-operation  and 
it  was  not  until  the  1930's  that  the  full  number  of  members  allotted 
to  them  took  their  seats  in  Legislative  Council. 
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Meanwhile,  other  changes  of  great  importance  had  been  taking 
place.  By  the  Kenya  Annexation  Order  in  Council  of  1920  the  terri¬ 
tories  outside  the  mainland  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  had 
been  recognized  as  a  Colony,  the  coastal  belt  remaining  a  Protectorate. 
The  Uganda  Railway  was,  in  1921,  constituted  as  a  separate  financial 
entity  and  in  1926  was  established  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Transport,  vested  in  the  Governor  of  Kenya  until  1935,  when  it 
was  vested  jointly  in  the  Governors  of  Kenya  and  Uganda. 

Kenya  was  drawn  into  closer  relationships  with  her  East  African 
neighbours  by  the  foundation  of  the  Governors’  Conference,  which 
met  for  the  first  time  in  January,  1926,  in  Nairobi.  Full  federation 
soon  became  a  political  issue,  but  the  differences  in  the  political  status 
of  the  three  territories— a  Protectorate,  a  Mandate  and  a  Colony — and 
the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  various  communities  rendered  federa¬ 
tion  difficult. 

A  brighter  aspect  of  the  1920's  was  the  progress  in  native  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  field  of  education  the  Education  Department  was  supple¬ 
menting  the  facilities  already  provided  by  the  missions  and,  in  1924, 
established  a  Native  Industrial  Training  Depot  at  Kabete  and  also 
the  Jeanes  School  where  African  teachers  and  their  wives  were  given 
a  training  in  rural  community  life,  rather  than  a  purely  academic 
training.  In  the  same  year  local  native  councils  were  inaugurated  in 
order  to  associate  the  African  more  closely  in  the  government  of  his 
area,  and  as  a  first  step  in  his  political  development.  These  councils 
have  proved  valuable  and  very  successful. 

In  the  early  1930’s  the  Colony  felt  once  more  the  effects  of  a 
world  depression.  All  races  suffered,  the  African  and  the  Asian  as 
well  as  the  European.  Drought  and  a  plague  of  locusts  on  a  large 
scale  deepened  the  depression.  The  economic  story  of  the  later  years 
of  the  1930’s  is  one  of  gradual  recovery  from  the  depression,  helped 
to  a  small  extent  by  the  working  of  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  discoveries 
in  the  North  Kavirondo  District  in  1931. 

In  1932  a  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Morris  Carter 
—The  Carter  Committee— was  set  up  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
native  population  with  regard  to  land,  and  to  define  the  area  of  the 
White  Highlands  within  which  persons  of  European  descent  were 
to  have  a  privileged  position  in  accordance  with  the  guarantees  of 
the  Devonshire  White  Paper  of  1923.  The  commission  carefully 
examined  every  class  of  claim  advanced  by  the  different  tribes  and, 
as  a  result,  certain  areas  were  added  to  the  native  lands. 

As  a  result  of  the  economic  situation,  public  interest  was  centred 
more  on  financial  than  on  political  matters.  Whereas  the  commissions 
and  committees  of  the  1920's  had  discussed  political  representation 
and  federation,  the  inquiries  of  the  1930’s,  such  as  those  undertaken 
by  Lord  Moyne  and  Sir  Alan  Pirn,  were  concerned  with  finance  and 
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taxation.  Although  reductions  in  expenditure  were  made  and  an 
official  levy  on  salaries  imposed,  this  was  not  sufficient  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  revenue  and  expenditure  and  it  became  necessary  to 
increase  taxation  at  a  time  when  the  people  of  the  Colony  were  least 
able  and  willing  to  accept  it.  Controversy  centred  on  the  Government 
proposal  to  reintroduce  income  tax  which  had  been  introduced  in 
1921  and  then  abandoned.  The  first  stage  was  the  imposition  of  a 
graduated  non-native  poll  tax  in  1923.  Finally,  in  1936,  the  elected 
members  of  the  Standing  Finance  Committee  recommended  the 
acceptance  of  a  light  income  tax  on  condition  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  examined  the  composition  of  the  Executive  Council.  In  1937, 
income  tax  started  at  Sh.  1  in  the  pound  was  introduced,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  number  of  Officials  on  Executive  Council  was  reduced, 
the  number  of  Unofficials  remaining  the  same. 

Steady  development  was  taking  place  in  African  affairs.  A  second 
Unofficial  Member  was  nominated  to  represent  African  interests  in 
Legislative  Council.  The  Native  Tribunals  Ordinance  provided  for  a 
more  comprehensive  system  of  native  courts  than  had  formerly  been 
established.  Agricultural  schools  for  Africans  were  opened,  veterinary 
services  developed,  education  facilities  were  increased  and  provision 
made  for  secondary  and  higher  education,  if  only  on  a  minor  scale, 
and  the  Medical  Department  took  a  large  share  in  the  improvement 
of  conditions  in  native  reserves.  In  short,  many  Africans  were  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  tribal  state  and  approaching  a  stage,  not  without  its 
dangers,  which  provides  them  with  the  prospects  of  a  more  civilized 
life. 


When  Mussolini  conquered  Abyssinia  in  1936,  the  first  shadows 
of  the  Second  World  War  were  cast  over  Kenya.  There  were  no  forces 
in  the  Colony  apart  from  two  regular  K.A.R.  battalions  and  the  tiny 
volunteer  force  of  the  K.R.N.V.R.,  which  had  been  established  in 
1933.  In  1937,  a  European  Kenya  Defence  Force  came  into  being  as 
well  as  a  European  territorial  force  known  as  the  Kenya  Regiment. 
In  September,  1938,  a  Kenya  Women’s  Emergency  Organization  was 
founded  as  the  country’s  central  registry  for  women’s  services  in 
wartime.  Kenya’s  preparations,  however,  were  inadequate  to  meet  a 
threat  from  the  Italian  East  African  Empire,  but  the  breathing  space 
given  by  the  fact  that  Italy  did  not  enter  the  war  until  1940,  which 
allowed  a  great  increase  in  the  local  forces  and  reinforcement  from 
South  and  West  Africa  and  overseas,  saved  Kenya  from  invasion  by 
the  Italians  in  East  Africa. 

Although  it  was  necessary  for  strategic  reasons  to  abandon  to 
the  enemy  areas  in  the  Northern  Frontier  District,  General  Cunning¬ 
ham  found  himself  early  in  1941  in  a  position  to  carry  the  war  into 
Italian  territory.  The  success  of  his  campaign  was  as  overwhelming  as 
it  was  rapid.  Addis  Ababa  was  occupied  within  a  few  months  and 
Italian  resistance  in  East  Africa  ceased  when  Gondar  fell  in  November, 
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1941.  Kenya’s  military  commitments  did  not  end  here.  Forces  were 
built  up  steadily,  and  fighting  and  other  units  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  campaigns  in  Madagascar  and  Burma,  whilst  Pioneer  units 
performed  useful  work  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  the  war  receded  from  Kenya’s  frontiers,  the  Government  was 
able  to  devote  more  attention  to  measures  directed  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  Despite  the  drain  on  manpower  of  both  Europeans  and 
Africans  for  the  forces,  those  who  remained,  including  the  wives  of 
European  farmers,  did  not  let  production  fall.  A  combination  of 
drought  and  locusts  at  a  time  when  local  consumption  was  greatly 
increasing  caused  a  serious  maize  shortage  in  1943,  but  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  years  more  cereals  were  being  produced  than  ever  before. 

In  1944  an  important  step  forward  in  the  history  of  the  Colony 
was  taken  when  the  Governor  nominated  Mr.  Eluid  Mathu  as  the 
first  African  to  represent  his  people  on  Legislative  Council.  Even 
before  the  war  was  ended  the  Government  was  occupying  itself  with 
plans  for  post-war  development  and  in  1945  an  important  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  Government  was  undertaken  which,  grouping  the  main  depart¬ 
ments  under  Members  of  Executive  Council,  made  preparation  for 
the  responsibilities  of  the  peace. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939  the  functions  of  the  Governors’ 
Conference  of  co-ordinating  the  economy  and  manpower  of  the  East 
African  territories  became  increasingly  important  and,  when  Italy 
entered  the  war  after  the  collapse  of  France,  the  East  African 
Production  and  Supply  Council,  War  Supplies  Board,  Industrial 
Management  Board  and  many  other  bodies  were  established  under  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Governors’  Conference  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
total  war. 

The  end  of  the  war  saw  a  general  desire  to  consolidate  this 
machinery  and  provide  it  with  a  firm  constitutional  basis.  After  some 
two  years  of  negotiation  the  East  Africa  High  Commission  was  set  up 
by  the  East  Africa  (High  Commission)  Order  in  Council  dated  19th 
December,  1947. 

The  High  Commission  is  a  body  corporate,  of  which  the  Governor 
of  Kenya  is  chairman,  with  headquarters  in  Nairobi.  It  includes  the 
East  Africa  Central  Legislative  Assembly  consisting  of  a  Speaker, 
seven  ex  officio  Members  who  are  officers  in  the  High  Commission 
service,  six  Nominated  Official  Members  (two  from  each  of  the  three 
territories)  and  20  Unofficial  Members,  six  from  each  territory  and 
twro  Arab  Members  appointed  by  the  High  Commission. 

During  1951  the  Legislative  Councils  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and 
Tanganyika  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  Central  Legislative 
Assemby  in  its  existing  form  and  without  change  of  function  should 
remain  in  being  for  a  further  four  years,  and  this  was  effected  by  the 
East  Africa  (High  Commission)  (Amendment)  Order  in  Council,  1951, 
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which  came  into  operation  on  6th  December,  1951.  In  1955,  the  life 
of  the  High  Commission  was  again  extended  by  the  territorial 
legislatures  for  a  period  of  four  years  until  1959. 

The  High  Commission  has  power  to  legislate  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Assembly,  in  respect  of  the  Services  taken  over,  which 
include,  inter  alia,  Defence,  Civil  Aviation,  Customs  and  Excise 
adminstrative  and  general  provisions  but  excluding  tariff  rates — 
income  tax — administrative  and  general  provisions  but  excluding  rate 
of  tax  and  allowances — Lake  Victoria  Fisheries,  Makerere  College, 
Meteorological  Services,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Telephones  and  Radio 
Communications,  Railways,  Harbours  and  Inland  Water  Transport, 
Statistics,  including  census,  and  a  large  number  of  Research  and 
Scientific  Services. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  High  Commission  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  these  services,  its  establishment 
involves  no  change  in  the  constitution  or  administrative  responsibilities 
of  the  Governments  of  the  three  territories,  which  remain  responsible 
for  basic  services  such  as  Administration,  Police,  Health,  Education, 
Agriculture,  Animal  Health,  Forestry,  Labour,  Housing  and  Public 
Works. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  considerable  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  country.  In  1951  Mr. 
Griffiths,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  made  certain 
proposals  which  were  brought  into  force  by  Royal  Instructions  of  the 
same  year.  The  appointment  of  ten  Nominated  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  raised  the  numbers  of  the  “Government”  side  of 
the  Council  from  16  to  26;  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  European 
Elected  Members  was  raised  from  11  to  14,  of  Asian  Elected  Members 
from  five  to  six,  of  African  Representative  Members  from  four  to 
six,  with  Arabs  having  one  Representative  and  one  Elected  Member, 
thus  securing  an  Unofficial  majority  for  the  first  time. 

In  October,  1952,  a  State  of  Emergency  was  declared  in  Kenya. 
Since  then  a  large  part  of  the  country’s  resources  has  had  to  be  used 
in  the  fight  against  Mau  Man .  During  1956  the  situation  improved 
considerably,  and  in  October  of  that  year  the  police  and  Administra¬ 
tion  reassumed  responsibility  from  the  military  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order.  The  improvement  in  the  Emergency  position  was 
maintained  during  1957.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  has  remained 
unaffected  by  Mau  Mau,  and  development  and  progress  have  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  rapid  pace,  even  in  the  affected  areas.  Work  continued  in 
resettlement  and  land  development  schemes  throughout  the  Colony. 

In  1954,  a  new  Constitution,  known  after  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  as  the  Lyttleton  Constitution,  introduced  a 
Council  of  Ministers,  exercising  collective  responsibility.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  provided  that  the  Council  of  Ministers  would  consist  of  the 
Governor,  the  Deputy  Governor,  six  Official,  six  Unofficial  and  two 
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Nominated  Members.  The  Government  was  re-formed  on  this  basis 
and,  of  the  six  Unofficial  Ministers  three  were  drawn  from  European 
Elected  Members  of  Legislative  Council,  two  were  Asians  and  one 
was  an  African  Representative  Member  of  Legislative  Council.  Three 
Parliamentary  Secretaries  were  appointed,  two  Africans  and  one  Arab. 
Subsequently,  the  Liwali  for  the  Coast,  was  appointed  the  Governor’s 
Personal  Adviser  on  Arab  affairs  and  was  admitted  to  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Legislation  concerning  the  Legislative  Council  was  amended  in 
1956,  providing  for  the  replacement  of  the  six  Representative  African 
Members  by  eight  Elected  Members.  The  first  African  Elections  were 
held  in  March,  1957.  The  African  Minister  was  defeated,  and  resigned. 
None  of  the  newly  Elected  Members  were  prepared  to  accept  office 
in  the  Government,  and,  in  order  to  resolve  the  deadlock,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Lennox-Boyd,  came  to  Nairobi 
in  November,  1957,  and  held  talks  on  the  constitutional  position  with 
the  various  groups  and  with  Ministers.  In  the  course  of  these  talks,  it 
became  apparent  that  local  agreement  was  not  in  sight.  In  view  of 
this,  the  European  and  Asian  Elected  Ministers  decided  that  the 
interests  of  Kenya  would  best  be  served  bv  leaving  the  Secretary  of 
State  free  to  take  the  initiative  in  regard  to  Constitutional  changes 
and  tendered  their  resignations  to  the  Governor.  The  Secretary  of 
State  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  constitutional  arrangements 
introduced  in  1954  had  become  unworkable,  and  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  were  free  to  take  such  action  as  they  thought  fit. 

In  a  statement  made  to  the  Elected  and  Corporate  Members  of 
Legislative  Council  in  Nairobi  on  8th  November,  1957,  the  Secretary 
of  State  outlined  the  constitutional  change*-  which  he  was  going  to 
propose  to  the  British  Government.  The  first  of  these  changes  was  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  African  Elected  Members  of  Legislative 
Council  from  8  to  14.  This  change  was  introduced  shortly  after¬ 
wards  by  means  of  an  amendment  to  local  legislation.  Elections  for 
the  six  additional  African  seats  were  held  in  March,  1958.  The  other 
changes  included  the  creation  of  Specially  Elected  Seats  in  Legislative 
Council  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Council  of  State.  These  changes 
were  introduced  in  the  Kenya  Constitution  Order  in  Council,  1958, 
which  was  signed  by  Her  Majesty  on  3rd  April,  1958,  and  came  into 
force  two  days  later.  The  main  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution 
are  set  out  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Administration. 

CHAPTER  3— ADMINISTRATION 
Constitution 

Under  the  Kenya  (Constitution)  Order  in  Council,  1958,  which 
came  into  force  on  5th  April,  1958,  the  Governor  is  advised  by  a 
Council  of  Ministers  composed  of  16  persons  appointed  by  the 
Governor  on  instructions  received  from  Her  Majesty.  Of  the  16 
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Ministers  not  more  than  eight  and  not  less  than  six  must  be  public 
officers.  The  Governor  consults  the  Council  of  Ministers  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  powers. 
The  Constitution  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  Assistant 
Ministers.  The  Government  formed  after  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  new  Constitution  was  composed  of  six  officials,  two  Nominated 
Members  of  Legislative  Council,  five  Specially  Elected  Members  and 
two  Constituency  Elected  Members. 

The  powers  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  Kenya  is  vested  in  the  Governor  acting  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  Legislative  Council.  This  Council  is  composed  of  a  Speaker 
appointed  by  the  Governor  on  instructions  from  Her  Majesty, 
Ministers,  36  Constituency  Elected  Members,  Specially  Elected  Mem¬ 
bers  and  Nominated  Members  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  the 
Queen’s  instructions. 

Of  the  36  Constituency  Elected  Members,  14  are  Europeans, 
14  are  Africans,  4  are  Asian  non-Muslims  2  are  Asian  Muslims  and 
2  are  Arabs;  each  group  is  chosen  by  electors  belonging  to  its  own 
community. 

Specially  Elected  Members  are  chosen  by  free  and  secret  ballot  of 
the  Legislative  Council  sitting  as  an  electoral  college.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  one-third  of  the  Specially  Elected  Members  shall  be 
Europeans,  one-third  shall  be  Africans  and  one-third  shall  be  Asian 
non-Muslims,  Asian  Muslims  and  Arabs  in  the  proportion  of  2:1:1. 
The  Constitution  does  not  lay  down  the  number  of  Specially  Elected 
Members,  but  leaves  this  to  local  legislation.  In  1958,  the  number 
was  12. 

The  number  of  Members  of  Legislative  Council  nominated  by 
the  Governor  on  the  Queen’s  instructions  depends  on  the  number  of 
Elected  Members  remaining  in  the  opposition.  Since  the  Government 
must  have  a  majority  in  order  to  function  in  the  ministerial  and 
parliamentary  system  in  operation  in  Kenya,  Members  must  be 
nominated  to  supplement  those  who  sit  on  the  Government  Benches 
by  virtue  of  being  Ministers  or  those  who  have  “crossed  the  floor” 
on  accepting  office  in  the  Government.  In  1958,  the  number  of 
Nominated  Members  varied  from  26  to  31. 

An  important  feature  of  the  1958  Constitution  is  the  Council  of 
State.  This  Council  has  been  set  up  “in  order  to  protect  any  one 
community  against  discriminatory  legislation  harmful  to  its  interests”. 
The  Council  of  State  can  prevent  any  measure  which  it  considers  as 
unfairly  differentiating  from  being  proceeded  with  until  the  Council 
of  State  has  made  known  its  views  together  if  the  Council  thinks  fit, 
with  recommendations  for  the  revision  of  the  measure.  The  definition 
of  a  differentiating  measure  is  “any  Bill  or  instrument  any  of  the 
provisions  of  which  are,  or  are  likely  in  their  practical  application 
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to  be,  disadvantageous  to  persons  of  any  racial  or  religious  community 
and  not  equally  disadvantageous  to  persons  of  other  communities, 
either  directly  by  prejudicing  persons  of  that  community,  or  indirectly, 
by  giving  an  advantage  to  persons  of  another  community”.  If 
Legislative  Council  proceeds  with  a  Bill  which  the  Council  of  State 
considers  as  a  differentiating  measure,  the  Council  of  State  may 
request  the  Governor  to  reserve  the  Bill  fo  ’  the  signification  of  Her 
Majesty’s  pleasure.  If  a  legislative  instrument  made  in  exercise  of  a 
power  conferred  by  any  law  of  the  legislature  of  Kenya  is  considered 
by  the  Council  of  State  as  a  differentiating  measure,  the  Council  of 
State  may  submit  to  the  Governor  a  report  on  the  measure,  for 
transmission  to  the  Secretary  of  State  who  may,  within  12  months, 
annul  the  instrument.  It  will  be  seen  that  whilst  the  Council  of  State 
has  no  power  to  annul  legislation,  it  can  set  in  train  the  procedure 
which  may  lead  to  a  Bill  being  refused  the  assent  or  to  legislative 
instruments  being  annulled.  It  can  also  propose  to  the  legislature  such 
changes  in  measures  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  State, 
result  in  their  ceasing  to  be  differentiating. 

A  list  of  the  Members  of  Legislative  Council  is  given  in 
Appendix  8,  and  a  list  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  State  is 
given  in  Appendix  9. 

Provincial  Administration 

Responsibility  for  co-ordinating  and  directing  Government  policy 
in  the  provinces  and  districts  devolves  upon  the  Provincial  Admini¬ 
stration  under  the  guidance  of  the  Minister  for  African  Affairs.  The 
Colony  is  divided  into  six  Provinces  and  the  Nairobi  Extra-Provincial 
District,  each  in  the  charge  of  a  Provincial  Commissioner  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  Extra-Provincial  District,  an  officer  in  charge. 

Subordinate  to  these  are  the  district  commissioners  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  39  districts  into  which  the  Provinces  are  divided. 
At  the  next  level  are  the  district  officers  and  district  assistants,  both 
European  and  African,  and  below  them  come  the  chiefs,  sub-chiefs 
and  minor  tribal  authorities  functioning  in  small  component  areas  of 
districts  usually  termed  locations. 

The  duties  of  the  Provincial  Administration  are  extremely  varied. 
The  provincial  and  district  commissioners  are  responsible,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  police,  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and 
although  much  of  the  policing  of  African  areas  is  now  carried  out  by 
the  Kenya  Police,  each  district  has  its  own  tribal  police  dealing  with 
the  prosecution  of  offences  triable  by  African  courts  and  also  assist¬ 
ing  the  Kenya  Police  in  the  detection  of  other  crime.  Other  important 
aspects  of  a  district  commissioner’s  work  are  the  supervision  of 
African  local  government  authorities,  such  as  the  African  district  coun¬ 
cil  and  locational  councils,  and  the  hearing  of  appeals  from,  and  the 
supervision  of,  African  courts.  District  commissioners  and  district 
officers  are  ex  officio  magistrates,  and  as  such  deal  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  criminal  and  civil  cases  arising  in  their  areas. 


Towns  and  Settled  Areas 


Municipalities 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipalities  Ordinance  there  are 
six  municipal  authorities  established  in  Kenya.  The  City  of  Nairobi 
and  the  Municipality  of  Nakuru  are  administred  by  municipal  coun¬ 
cils;  two  municipal  boards  also  were  elevated  to  the  status  of  munici¬ 
pal  councils  during  the  year,  Eldoret  on  1st  January,  and  Mombasa 
on  1st  October;  Kisumu  and  Kitale  are  administered  by  municipal 
boards.  The  members  of  Kisumu  and  Kitale  municipalities  are  all 
nominated,  but  the  other  municipal  authorities  have  elected  and 
nominated  members.  Asian  and  African  members  serve  on  all  councils 
and  boards  and  the  Mombasa  Municipal  Council  includes  Arab  mem¬ 
bers.  Where  necessary,  members  are  nominated  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  Government  and  the  East  African  Railways  and 
Harbours  Administration.  Liaison  members  are  also  sometimes 
appointed  from  adjacent  county  councils.  Electoral  franchise  is  based 
on  ownership  or  occupation  of  property,  or  on  residence  and  receipt 
of  income  over  a  specified  minimum.  Revenues  are  derived  from  rates 
imposed  on  unimproved  site  values  and  from  charges  raised  for  the 
provision  of  services,  including  water,  housing  and  conservancy.  Rates 
vary  between  municipalities  and  according  to  local  needs,  the  highest 
rates  (4f  per  cent)  being  in  Nakuru,  the  lowest  If  per  cent)  in  Nairobi. 
The  Government  contributes  a  share  of  the  traffic  licence  revenue,  and 
makes  grants-in-aia  of  expenditure  on  main  roads,  public  health, 
chief  officers’  salaries  and  emoluments  and  social  welfare  services. 
These  grants  totalled  approximately  £475,000  in  1959.  Contributions 
in  lieu  of  rates  are  paid  in  respect  of  Crown  Land,  and  these  amounted 
to  some  £290,000  in  1959. 

With  the  exception  of  Nairobi,  which  is  authorized  to  make  stock 
issues,  the  municipal  authorities  raise  their  loans  mainly  from  the 
Local  Government  Loans  Authority,  a  statutory  body  set  up  in  1953 
for  that  purpose. 

County  Councils 

During  the  past  year,  the  seven  county  councils  and  26  rural  and 
urban  district  councils  in  the  Colony  expanded  their  activities  in  step 
with  the  finances  available  to  them,  at  the  same  time  making  by-laws 
to  facilitate  and  forward  their  gradual  administrative  development  and 
expansion.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  legislature  passed 
a  Bill  amending  the  Local  Government  (County  Councils)  Ordinance 
of  1952,  to  provide  for  the  further  expansion  of  councils’  activities,  in 
particular  relation  to  extending  welfare  and  educational  schemes 
within  counties.  It  is  evident  that  full  advantage  will  be  taken  by 
county  councils  of  these  additional  powers  during  the  forthcoming 
year,  to  the  particular  advantage  of  the  African  community,  of  whom 
a  specific  class  may  now  be  rated  by  county  councils  for  these 
purposes. 
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County  councils  have  experienced  difficulty  in  enforcing  their 
policy  related  to  the  gradual  elimination  of  resident  labourers’  sto r&k 
in  the  Highlands  during  1959,  through  the  discovery  of  a  lon.'pfioi’e  in 
the  Resident  Labourers’  Ordinance. 

The  Kitale  County  Council,  undaunted  by  this  obstacle  has, 
nevertheless  resolved  this  problem  in  Kitale  county,  and  in  so  doing 
has,  by  its  example,  given  a  lead  to  other  counties  determined  to  fol¬ 
low  suit. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  forest  squatter  and  his  stock,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  unsolved.  A  working  party  was  set  up  during  the  year 
to  study  this  subject  and  submit  recommendations  to  Government  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  a  solution  could  be  reached,  satisfactory  to 
both  the  Forestry  Department  and  county  councils.  The  party’s  pro¬ 
posals  which  entailed  the  excision  of  tracts  of  forest  from  counties’ 
jurisdiction  and  perpetuated  the  keeping  of  limited  numbers  of  stock 
by  forest  squatters,  were  unacceptable  to  six  county  councils,  and  the 
problem  is  being  reconsidered. 

African  Areas 

African  District  Councils 

Twenty-six  African  district  councils  operated  throughout  the  year 
under  the  provision  of  the  African  District  Councils  Ordinance  of 
1950.  This  Ordinance  was  revised  and  a  new  edition  issued  in  January, 
1959. 

These  councils  are  bodies  corporate  and  have  powers  similar  to, 
and  in  some  respects  wider  than,  those  of  other  local  authorities  in 
Kenya. 

The  revenues  of  councils  are  derived  largely  from  flat  poll  rates 
on  adult  male  Africans,  cesses  on  agricultural  and  forest  produce,  land 
rents  and  royalties,  fees  for  services,  and  fees  for  licences  levied  on 
persons  engaged  in  certain  trades  and  occupations. 

Government  grants  are  also  paid  amounting  to  an  average  of 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  of  council  revenues.  These  include  a 
general  rate  grant  and  grants  for  public  health,  education,  community 
development  as  well  as  grants  from  the  Road  Authority  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  improvement  of  roads.  During  1959  financial  stringency 
compelled  what  it  is  hoped  will  be  a  temporary  freezing  of  grants  for 
public  health  and  community  development. 

The  estimated  total  of  General  Fund  Revenue  of  all  councils  in 
1959  was  £3,997,000.  The  councils  continue  to  vary  greatly  both  in 
size  and  progessiveness.  The  largest  had  an  expenditure  total  of 
£450,000  while  one  or  two  councils  had  less  than  £5,000  a  year.  In 
all  cases  annual  estimates,  after  examination  by  a  specially  appointed 
Standing  Committee  are  submitted  to  the  Minister  for  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Town  Planning  for  final  approval. 
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During  the  year  the  first  African  chairman  was  installed  in  the 
chair  of  the  Elgon  Nyanza  African  District  Council.  The  Central 
Nyanza  Council  on  the  other  hand  was  temporarily  disbanded  and 
replaced  by  a  nominated  council. 

In  general,  councils  worked  well  during  1959  and  assumed  increas¬ 
ing  responsibilities  in  respect  of  which  increasing  difficulty  was  experi¬ 
enced  in  obtaining  the  necessary  revenue  without  significant  alteration 
of  the  sytem  of  assessment. 

African  Location  Councils 

The  use  of  locational  councils  in  an  administrative  sense  con¬ 
tinued  and  became  more  effective.  Several  councils  had  been  gazetted 
as  statutory  bodies  by  the  end  of  the  year  while  others  were  waiting 
formal  approval.  It  was  necessary  in  some  cases  to  combine  admini¬ 
strative  locations  into  groups  so  as  to  form  viable  locational  councils. 

Town  Councils 

A  town  council  was  elected  in  Riruta,  the  newly  established 
“satellite”  town  (of  Nairobi),  in  the  Kiambu  African  Land  Unit.  This 
was  an  experiment  with  an  African  elected  chairman,  with  a  view  to 
the  possibility  of  creating  a  third  tier  of  local  government  to  cater  for 
the  special  needs  of  concentrated  communities  in  African  areas. 

Local  Authority  Undertakings 

Loans  for  the  development  of  local  authority  undertakings  other 
than  those  of  the  Nairobi  City  Council  are  made  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Loans  Authority,  and  the  following  sums  were  advanced  in 


1959: 


£ 


Sewerage  and  drainage  schemes 
Water  supply  schemes 
Markets  and  slaughterhouses 
Plant  and  equipment 
Offices  and  depots 
Other  schemes 


168,118 

37,216 

10.000 

4,858 

34,370 

16,250 


The  foregoing  list  excludes  loans  for  health  purposes,  for  roads, 
housing  and  welfare. 


Surveys 


The  number  of  title  surveys  in  the  Highlands  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Survey  of  Kenya  was  about  20  per  cent  higher  in 
1959  than  in  1958.  The  number  of  survey  plans  involved  was  927,  the 
largest  number  ever  submitted  in  a  single  year.  As  the  amount  of 
unalienated  Crown  Land  diminishes  an  increasing  proportion  of  title 
surveys  is  concerned  with  mutations  of  existing  titles  rather  than  with 
new  grants  from  the  Crown.  Owing  to  this  change  of  emphasis  only 
2,861  new  land  holdings  resulted  from  the  year’s  activities  of  both 
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Government  and  private  licensed  surveyors,  compared  with  3,286  in 
1958.  Examination  was  completed  during  the  year  of  the  original 
survey  records  of  all  properties  for  which  conversion  of  title  has  been 
approved.  Re-survey  data  was  prepared  where  necessary  and  issued 
to  field  staff.  Deed  plans  are  now  available  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Lands  for  1,286  of  the  1,915  farms  concerned.  There  was  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  private  licensed  surveyors  practising  in  the  Colony, 
which  remained  at  19.  The  special  party  engaged  on  survey  of  recently 
adjudicated  freehold  titles  in  the  Kenya  Protectorate  completed  its 
work  at  Malindi,  Takaungu,  Roka  and  Uyombo,  and  moved  to  Vanga 
on  the  Tanganyika  border. 

There  was  again  an  increase  in  the  demands  for  surveys  and 
mapping  in  the  African  Lands.  Some  900  square  miles  of  aerial  photo¬ 
graphy  was  completed  for  mapping  purposes,  all  but  60  square  miles 
of  which  was  in  Central  Province.  A  new  project  on  which  the  Survey 
of  Kenya  was  engaged  in  Central  Province,  consisted  of  the  mapping 
of  the  property  boundaries  of  consolidated  plots  for  the  production 
of  more  accurate  Land  Registry  Maps.  Aerial  photography  of  all  of 
Kiambu  District  and  part  of  Nyeri  District  was  obtained  for  this 
purpose.  Base  mapping  was  completed  of  that  part  of  Embu  District, 
some  250  square  miles,  still  not  dealt  with  by  the  Land  Consolidation 
teams.  Base  maps  were  also  issued  for  parts  of  Fort  Hall,  Meru, 
Baringo,  Nandi  and  Elgeyo-Marakwet  Districts.  In  Nyanza  Province, 
the  observations  were  completed  for  triangulation  breakdown  to  third 
order  in  all  districts  except  South  Nyanza.  In  the  latter  district,  the 
breakdown  was  completed  to  secondary  standard.  The  tellurometer 
was  used  extensively  for  air  photo  control  surveys  in  Central  Province. 

Air  photography  for  basic  mapping  continued  in  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  areas  of  Kenya  not  yet  photographed.  Civilian  contractors  photo¬ 
graphed  3,000  square  miles  north-east  of  Lamu,  while  the  R.A.F. 
photographed  some  small  areas  on  Mt.  Elgon,  in  Southern  Turkana, 
and  east  of  Garissa.  Small  air-survey  contracts  were  placed  locally 
for  several  Government  departments.  Ground  control  for  the 
1:100,000  scale  mapping  of  the  Northern  Province  was  carried  out 
by  an  R.E.  Survey  Squadron,  which  also  checked  on  the  ground  some 
of  the  draft  maps.  Several  field  parties  from  the  Directorate  of  Over¬ 
seas  Surveys  operated  in  Kenya  throughout  the  year,  one  completing 
primary  triangulation  between  Eldoret  and  Nairobi,  and  another 
secondary  triangulation  in  Kericho  District.  They  then  started  fixing 
ground  control  for  mapping  in  the  Kapenguria-Baringo-Maralal  area. 
Other  parties  continued  fixing  height  control  for  contouring  maps  in 
the  Coast  Province,  completed  height  control  in  the  Machakos-Kitui 
area,  and  commenced  heighting  in  the  South  Nyanza  District. 

Survey  of  Kenya  field  parties  observed  a  control  traverse  from 
Isiolo  to  the  Ethiopian  boundary  using  tellurometer  distance  measure¬ 
ment.  They  also  ground-checked  38  new  sheets  of  the  1  : 50,000  map 
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series  in  the  Coast  Province  and  about  20  other  sheets  of  this  series 
elsewhere  for  preparation  of  revised  editions. 

Geodetic  levelling  from  Gilgil  to  Kisumu  was  completed,  provid¬ 
ing  a  provisional  height  for  Lake  Victoria  in  relation  to  the  Colony 
tidal  datum  at  Kilindini.  This  closely  agreed  with  the  heights  for  the 
lake  arrived  at  60  years  ago  in  the  course  of  levelling  for  the  Uganda 
Railway  and  more  recently  by  levelling  brought  3,000  miles  up  the 
Nile  from  Alexandria.  The  programme  of  geodetic  levelling  is  continu¬ 
ing. 


A  magnetic  survey  of  East  Africa  was  carried  out  during  the 
year  under  the  auspices  of  U.N.T.A.A.,  several  of  the  stations  in 
Kenya  being  permanently  marked  and  their  positions  determined  by 
the  Survey  pf  Kenya. 

Publication  of  up-to-date  1  : 50,000  maps  made  good  progress. 
Full  cover  was  completed  during  the  year  for  Nyanza  Province  and 
Uasin  Gishu  and  seven  out  of  38  sheets  in  the  Coast  Province 
were  printed.  24  more  sheets  of  the  Northern  Province  1 : 100,000  scale 
maps  were  published;  34,000  square  miles  of  this  part  of  Kenya  is 
now  mapped  at  this  scale  for  the  first  time. 

Further  sheets  of  the  Nairobi  and  district  1 : 5,000  scale  map  series 
were  published,  leaving  only  eight  sheets  out  of  56  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Four  sheets  covering  Eldoret  and  one  covering 
Kericho,  at  the  same  scale  were  also  published.  Machine  plots  at  a 
scale  of  1  : 2,500  for  similar  maps  of  Kisumu  and  Nakuru  were  com¬ 
pleted  from  up-to-date  air  photography  in  the  Air  Survey  section  of 
the  Survey  of  Kenya.  In  June  the  Survey  of  Kenya  became  solely 
responsible  for  the  lithographic  printing  section,  formerly  operated 
jointly  with  89  Field  Survey  Squadron  R.E. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Atlas  of  Kenya  has  been  published  by  the 
Survey  of  Kenya.  It  contains  over  45  maps  illustrating  physical,  human 
and  biogeographic  aspects  of  the  Colony,  and  has  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  reception  from  a  wide  section  of  the  public  as  well  as  from 
many  official  bodies. 

CHAPTER  4— WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  standards  of  weight  and  measure  established  for  use  in  the 
Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Kenya  are  the  pound,  yard  and  gallon  as 
defined  by  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1878,  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  derived  standards  are  also  identical  with  those 
legalized  under  the  provisions  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1878. 

The  Weights  and  Measures  Ordinance  legalizes  for  trade  use  the 
kilogram,  metre  and  litre  as  defined  by  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Act,  1878,  and  the  derivatives  therefrom. 


For  all  practical  purposes  the  Colony's  weights  and  measures 
legislation  may,  with  four  exceptions,  be  considered  identical  with  the 
United  Kingdom  Weights  and  Measures  Acts.  The  exceptions  are  as 
follows :  — 

(a)  In  Kenya,  weighing  and  measuring  apparatus  must  bear  a 

current  stamp  of  verification  before  it  is  sold. 

(b)  Weighing  and  measuring  apparatus  may  be  repaired  or  over¬ 

hauled  only  by  licensed  repairers. 

(c)  All  weighing  instruments  of  a  non-trade  pattern  must  be 

marked  “Not  for  trade  use"  at  the  time  of  manufacture. 

The  Weights  and  Measures  (Sale  by  Weight  and  Measure)  Rules, 
1959,  are  similar  to  legislation  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  requires 
certain  human  foods  to  be  sold  by  net  weight  or  measure.  The  Kenya 
Rules  require  all  human  food,  with  limited  exceptions,  to  be  sold 
either  by  net  weight  or  by  measure.  Further  requirements  also  cause 
most  human  foods  to  bear  a  statement  of  net  weight  or  measure  on 
the  wrapper  or  container  in  which  such  foodstuffs  are  pre-packed  in 
readiness  for  sale.  A  number  of  foodstuffs  which  may  only  be  pre¬ 
packed  in  certain  specified  net  quantities  are  also  listed  in  a  schedule 
to  the  rules.  These,  too,  must  bear  a  statement  of  net  weight  on  their 
containers.  The  foregoing  requirements  also  include  in  their  scope 
paint,  varnish,  distemper  and  other  allied  products. 

Under  the  Colony’s  Weights  and  Measures  legislation  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  main  duties  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  — 

(a)  The  maintenance  of  the  Colonial  Standards  and  the  subsidiary 
Secondary  Reference  Standards  of  weight  and  measure. 

(fi)The  verification  and  stamping  of  all  trade  patterns  of  weighing 
and  measuring  apparatus  before  they  are  sold,  or  before  they 
are  returned  to  a  trade  use  after  repairs  have  been  effected. 

(c) The  inspection  of  weighing  and  measuring  apparatus  which  is 

in  use  for  trade  to  ensure  that  it  bears  a  stamp  of  verification; 
that  it  is  just;  and  that  it  is  being  used  in  a  non-fraudulent 
manner. 

(d)  The  check  weighing  of  goods  made  up  in  pre-packed  quantities 

which  are  in  traders'  possession  for  sale  and  also  goods 
which  are  sold  by  reference  to  weight  or  measure  and  which 
are  in  the  course  of  delivery  to  a  purchaser. 

(c)The  examination  and  subsequent  licensing  of  persons  who 
intend  to  engage  in  the  repair  or  overhaul  of  weighing  and 
measuring  apparatus. 

(/)  The  examination  of  new  patterns  of  weighing  and  measuring 
apparatus,  which  have  not  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  with  a  view  to  recommending  to  the  Minister  their 
suitability,  or  otherwise,  for  approval  for  trade  use  in  the 
Colony. 

(g)The  collection  of  fees  which  are  prescribed  for  certain  of  the 
services  mentioned  above. 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Ordinance,  together  with  its  subsidiary  legislation,  charges  the  Depart¬ 
ment  with  the  prime  duty  of  ensuring  that  trading  standards,  both 
physical  and  ethical,  are  maintained  at  the  highest  level. 

The  number  of  stamping  stations  which  the  Department  opened 
throughout  the  Colony  during  1959  totalled  275,  which  is  an  increase 
of  three  over  the  figure  for  1958,  and  items  of  assize  apparatus  which 
were  submitted  for  verification  totalled  162,709.  The  revenue  which 
the  Department  collected,  by  virtue  of  the  fees  which  are  prescribed 
for  specific  services  under  the  Weights  and  Measures  Ordinance, 
amounted  to  £13,062  which  is  an  increase  of  £953  above  the  previous 
highest  figure  which  was  obtained  in  1958. 

Assizing 


The  following  table  (with  figures  for  1958  in  parenthesis)  analyses 
the  apparatus  which  was  submitted  for  verification :  — 


Description 

Number 

Assized 

Number 

Stamped 

Number 

Adjusted 

Number 

Rejected 

Weights 

Measure  of  Capacity  . . 

Weighing  Instruments 

Liquid  Measuring  Pumps 

Measures  of  Length  . . 

136,095 

(138,365) 

5,734 

(6,410) 

17,903 

(18,153) 

1,562 

(841) 

1,415 

(1,277) 

116,958 

(114,625) 

5,586 

(6,314) 

16,775 

(16,723) 

1,380 

(778) 

1,391 

(1,253) 

19,134 

(24,024) 

30 

19) 

19,137 

(23,740) 

148 

(96) 

1,128 

(1,430) 

182 

(63) 

24 

(24) 

Total 

162,709 

(165,046) 

142,090 

(139,693) 

19,164 

(24,043) 

20,619 

(25,353) 

.  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Revenue 

£  £ 


By  way  of  fees  and  payments 
received  for  specific  ser¬ 
vices  under  the  Weights 


and  Measures  Ordinance  .  . 

13,062 

(12,109) 

Value  of  the 

Department’s 

free  services 

to  Kenya 

Government 

Departments 

438 

(363) 

Total  . . 

£13,500 

(£12,472) 
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Prosecutions 


£  £ 


Fines  imposed  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Weights  and 


Measures  Ordinance 

Fines  imposed  under  the  other 

457 

(702) 

legislation  from  proceedings 
instituted  by  the  Depart- 

ment  . 

10 

(348) 

Total  . . 

£467 

(£1,050) 
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Eliot,  Sir  Charles,  The  East  African  Protectorate.  Arnold,  1905. 

Gray,  Sir  John,  The  British  in  Mombasa  1824-26  (Vol.  I,  Trans¬ 
actions  of  Kenya  History  Society).  Macmillan  and  the  East 
African  Literature  Bureau,  1957. 

Goldsmith,  F.  H.,  Ainsworth,  Pioneer  Administrator.  Macmillan  and 
the  East  African  Literature  Bureau,  1955. 

Hill,  M.  F.,  Permanent  Way.  East  African  Railways  and  Harbours, 
1950. 

Hobley,  C.  W.,  Kenya,  from  Chartered  Company  to  Crown  Colony. 
Witherby,  1929. 

Huxley,  Elspeth,  White  Mans  Country:  Lord  Delamere  and  the 
Makings  of  Kenya,  2  vols.,  Macmillan  1935,  reprinted  1953. 

Huxley,  Elspeth,  No  Easy  Way,  a  History  of  the  Kenya  Farmers’ 
Association  and  Unga  Ltd.  (Printed  by  East  African  Standard, 
1958.) 

Jackson,  Sir  Frederick,  Early  Days  in  East  Africa  Arnold,  1930. 

Lipscombe,  J.  F.,  We  Built  a  Country.  Faber  and  Faber,  1956. 

Marsh,  Z.  A.,  and  Kingsnorth,  G„  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
East  Africa.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1956. 

Moyse-Bartlett,  Lt.-Col.  H.,  History  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles. 
Gale  and  Poulton,  1956. 

Perham,  Margery,  Lugard  Vol.  I;  The  Years  of  Adventure,  1 858  - 
1899.  Collins,  1956. 

Lugard,  Lord,  Diaries  v.  1,  2,  3,  East  Africa,  1889-1892  (Perham 
edition).  Faber  and  Faber,  1959 

Pringle,  P.,  The  Story  of  a  Railway.  Evans  Brothers  and  East  African 
Literature  Bureau,  1954. 
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Solly,  G.,  Kenya  History  in  Outline.  East  African  Literature  Bureau, 
1953. 

Stigand,  C.  H.,  The  Land  of  Zinj;  being  an  account  of  British  East 
Africa,  its  ancient  history  and  present  inhabitants.  Constable, 
1913. 

Thompson,  Joseph,  Through  Masailand  .  .  .  being  the  narrative  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Expedition  to  Mount  Kenya 
and  Lake  Victoria,  1833-1884.  Sampson  Low,  1885. 

Vere-Hodge,  E.,  The  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company.  Mac¬ 
millan  and  the  East  African  Literature  Bureau,  1959. 

Wild,  J.,  The  Story  of  the  Uganda  Agreement  of  1900  (includes 
Kenya  material).  Macmillan  and  the  East  African  Literature 
Bureau,  1950. 

Wild,  J.,  The  Story  of  the  Uganda  Mutiny.  Macmillan  and  the  East 
African  Literature  Bureau,  1954. 

Imperial  Government  Publications 

Obtainable  from  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  at  the  address 
shown  on  the  inside  back  cover  or  through  any  bookseller.  Prices  in 
brackets  include  postage. 

African  Education;  A  Study  of  Educational  Policy  and  Practice  in 
British  Tropical  Africa. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  on  Closer  Union  of  the  Dependencies  in 
East  and  Central  Africa.  Cmd.  3234,  1929.  6s.  (6s.  5d.). 

Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Closer  Union  in  East  Africa. 
3  Vols.  H.C.  156,  1931.  Vol.  I,  Is.  6d.  (Is.  8d .);  Vol.  II,  30s. 
(30s.  9d);  Vol.  Ill,  4s.  6d.  (4s.  11  d.). 

Statement  of  the  Conclusions  of  H.M.  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  Regards  Closer  Union  in  East  Africa.  Cmd.  3574, 
1930.  4 d.  (5d.). 

Interterritorial  Organization  in  East  Africa.  Revised  Proposals. 
Colonial  No.  210,  1947.  3d.  (4 d.). 

Annual  Report  on  the  East  Africa  High  Commission  for  its  Inaugural 
Year,  1948.  Colonial  No.  245,  1949.  9 d.  (11  d.). 

Annual  Report  on  the  East  Africa  High  Commission,  1953.  Colonial 
No.  305,  1954  (3s.  6d.). 

Report  by  the  Commission  Appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  on  Higher  Education  in  East  Africa.  Colonial  No. 
142,  1937.  Out  of  print. 

Labour  Conditions  in  East  Africa.  Colonial  No.  193,  1946.  2s.  (2s.  2d.). 

African  Labour  Efficiency  Survey.  By  Dr.  Ch.  Northcott.  Colonial 
Research  Publication  No.  3,  1949.  2s.  (2s.  2d). 

Memorandum  on  Native  Policy  in  East  Africa.  Cmd.  3573,  1930. 
3d.  (4 d). 
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Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Civil  Services  of  Kenya,  Tanga- 
niyka,  Uganda  and  Zanzibar.  Colonial  No.  223,  1948.  As.  (4s.  Ad). 

Customs  Tariffs  of  the  Colonial  Empire,  Vol.  I,  East  Africa.  Colonial 
No.  239,  1948.  6s.  (6s.  Ad). 

East  Africa  Rice  Mission  Report,  1948.  Colonial  No.  246,  1949.  6s. 
(6s.  5 d). 

Grain  Storage  in  East  and  Central  Africa.  By  T.  A.  Oxley.  Colonial 
Research  Publication  No.  5,  1950.  3s.  (3s.  3d). 

Memorandum  on  Colonial  Mining  Policy.  Colonial  No.  206,  1946 
2d.  (3d). 

Report  on  Water  Resources  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate,  Tanganyika 
Territory,  Kenya  and  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  By  Professor 
Frank  Debenham.  Colonial  Research  Publication  No  2,  1948 
10s.  6d.  (11s.). 

Trypanosomiaisis  in  Eastern  Africa,  1947.  By  Professor  P.  A  Buxton 
1948.  3s.  (3s.  2d). 

Report  of  the  Financial  Commissioner  (Lord  Moyne)  on  Certain 
Questions  in  Kenya.  Cmd.  4093,  1932.  2s.  (2s.  2d). 

Report  of  the  Commission  Appointed  to  Inquire  Into  and  Report 
on  the  Financial  Position  and  System  of  Taxation  of  Kenya. 
Colonial  No.  116,  1936.  Out  of  print. 

Report  of  the  Kenya  Land  Commission.  Cmd.  4556,  1934.  11s. 
(11s.  9 d);  Evidence  and  Memoranda,  3  Vols.  Colonial  No.  91, 
1934.  Each  Vol.  40s.  (40s.  9d);  Summary  of  Conclusions  Reached 
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Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Civil  Services  of  the  East  African 
Territories  and  the  East  Africa  High  Commission.  1953-54.  (The 
Lidbury  Report.) 

Nairobi.  Master  Plan  for  a  Colonial  Capital.  1928.  21s.  (21s.  9d). 

The  following  publications  are  obtainable  from  the  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Oversea  Governments  and  Administrations  or  the 
Government  Printer,  Nairobi. 


Finance 

Economy  of  East  Africa,  The :  A  Study  of  Trends.  Prepared  by  the 
Economist  Intelligence  Unit.  East  African  Railways  and  Harbours 
Administration,  Nairobi,  1955.  17s.  6d. 

Income  Tax  Laws. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Position  and  System  of  Taxation 
in  Kenya,  1936.  (Pirn  Report.) 

Report  of  Fiscal  Summary  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika,  1946. 
(Woods  Report.) 
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Report  of  the  Taxation  Inquiry  Committee ,  Kenya ,  1947.  (Plewman 
Report.) 

Report  of  the  East  African  Revenue  Advisory  Board  on  the  East 
African  Income  Tax  {Management)  Act,  1952  of  1953. 

Report  of  the  Income  Tax  Committee,  Kenya,  1954.  (Gill  Report.) 

Sessional  Paper  No.  6  of  1955 :  Report  of  the  Income  Tax  Committee, 
Kenya. 

A  Summary  of  the  Events  Leading  up  to  the  Introduction  of  the 
Exchequer  System  in  1953. 

Appropriation  Accounts  for  1957-58.  Report  of  the  Auditor  and 
Controller-General,  1958. 

1957-58  Colony  Estimates  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

1957  African  District  Council  Approved  Estimates  of  Revenue  and 
Expenditure. 

Epitome  of  Reports  of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee,  1947-54. 

Exchequer  and  Audit  Ordinance,  1955. 

Report  of  the  East  African  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Income  Tax, 
1956-57.  (Coates  Report.) 


Labour 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  African  Wages,  1954.  (Carpenter  Report.) 

Land 

Land  Population  in  East  Africa  {Exchange  of  Correspondence  Between 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Government  of 
Kenya  on  the  Appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission).  Colonial 
No.  290,  1952.  Is.  3d.  net. 

East  Africa  Royal  Commission.  1953-55  Report.  Cmd.  9475,  1955. 
17s.  6 d.  net. 

The  European  Agricultural  Settlement  Ordinance,  1955. 

The  Current  Report  of  the  Board  of  the  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank 
of  Kenya. 


Law 

Laws  of  Kenya,  1948  ( Revised  Edition),  and  Annual  Volumes, 

1948-55. 

Laws  of  the  High  Commission  {Revised  Edition,  1951)  and  Annual 
Volumes,  1952-55. 

Court  of  Appeal  for  Eastern  Africa  Law  Reports  (E.A.C.A.).  Vol.  J 
(1934)  to  Vol.  XX  (1953). 

Kenya  Law  Reports  (K.L.R.).  Vol.  I  (1897)  to  Vol.  XXV  (1952). 

Emergency  Regulations  Made  Under  the  Emergency  Powers  Order 
in  Council,  1939  {Revised  1953  Edition). 
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Digest  Guide  to  the  Criminal  Law  of  Kenya.  (2nd  Edition,  1954).  By 
A.  C.  Spurling  and  D.  C.  Kennedy. 

Native  Tribunals  Report,  1945.  By  Arthur  Peters. 

Court  of  Appeal  for  Eastern  Africa  Law  Reports.  Annually. 

Kenya  Law  Reports.  Annually. 

Development 

Development  Committee  Reports.  Vols.  I  and  II,  1946. 

Sessional  Paper  No.  51  of  1955:  Progress  Report  on  the  Three-and- 
a-half-year  Development  Plan,  1954-57. 

Development  Estimates  for  1957/58. 

African  Land  Development  in  Kenya,  1946-55.  (Fully  illustrated.) 
Eyre  and  Spottiswood,  12s.  6d. 

Natural  Resources 

Report  on  Visit  to  Kenya.  By  Dr.  I.  B.  Pole-Evans,  1939. 

Report  on  Visit  to  the  United  States  of  America  to  Study  Soil 
Conservation.  By  Colin  Maher,  1940. 

Report  of  the  Overstocking  Committee,  1941. 

Coffee  Control :  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Inquiry  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Statement  Thereon,  1941. 

The  Food  Shortage  Commission  of  Inquiry  Report,  1943. 

Report  on  an  Investigation  of  Co-operative  Possibilities  in  Kenya. 
By  W.  K.  H.  Campbell,  c.m.g.,  1946. 

Report  and  Recommendations  on  the  Development  of  Agricultural 
Marketing  in  Kenya.  By  R.  H.  Basset,  o.b.e.,  1946. 

Report  on  the  Potentialities  of  Fruit-growing  in  Kenya,  1948. 

Review  of  the  Kenya  Fisheries,  1939-45.  By  Hugh  Copley. 

A  Plan  to  Intensify  the  Development  of  African  Agriculture  In  Kenya. 
By  R.  J.  M.  Swynnerton,  M.B.E.,  m.c.  (Sh.  1/50),  1954. 

Inquiry  into  the  General  Economy  of  Farming  in  the  Highlands 
Having  Regard  to  Capital  Invested  and  Long-  and  Short-term 
Financial  Commitments,  Whether  Secured  or  Unsecured; 
Excluding  Farming  Enterprises  Solely  Concerned  with  the 
Production  of  Sisal,  Wattle,  Tea  and  Coffee.  By  L.  G.  Troup, 
o.b.e.  (Sh.  15.)  1953. 

Notes  on  Some  Agricultural  Development  Schemes  in  the  British 
Colonial  Territories.  (2nd  Revision.) 

The  Agriculture  Ordinance,  1955. 

The  Byng  Hall / Macauley  Report  on  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. 

Sessional  Paper  No.  9  of  1956-57,  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  Into  the  Dairy  Industry,  1956. 

Report  of  Inquiry  Into  the  Kenya  Meat  Industry,  1956.  By 
C.  Neville. 
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Report  on  Conference  on  “Training  on  the  Job ”,  held  in  Nairobi 
from  25 th  to  29 th  Mardh,  1957.  (East  African  Standard  Press: 
Sh.  4,  postage  extra.) 

Mining 

Bulletin  No.  1  (1954)— Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  Kenya 
Memoir  No.  1  (1953) — Kyanite  in  Kenya. 

Geological  Report  No.  29  (1954) — Geology  of  the  Sultan  Hamud 
Area. 

Geological  Report  No.  30  (1954) — Geology  of  the  Kitui  Area. 
Geological  Report  No.  31  (1955)— Geology  of  the  Meru-Isiolo  Area. 
Geological  Report  No.  32  (1955)— Geology  of  the  Taveta  Area. 
Geological  Report  No.  33  (1955) — Geology  of  the  North  Kitui  Area. 

Education 

African  Education — A  Study  of  Educational  Policy  and  Practice  in 
British  Tropical  Africa,  1953. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Education,  1949. 

Report  of  the  Committee  to  Inquire  into  the  Scope,  Content  and 
Methods  of  African  Education,  1949. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Education  Expenditure  {European  and 
Asian),  1948. 

Public  Services 

Report  of  a  Committee  Appointed  to  Consider  the  Advisability  of 
Introducing  a  System  of  Probation  to  the  Colony,  1942. 

Report  of  the  Hospital  Committee,  1944. 

Report  of  Police  Terms  of  Service  Committee,  1942. 

Report  of  Kenya  European  Local  Civil  Service  Committee,  1939. 

Report  of  Kenya  European  Local  Civil  Service  Committee,  1943. 

Miscellaneous 

Annual  Report  of  the  Colony,  1946,  1947,  1948,  1949,  1950,  1951. 
1952,  1953,  1954,  1955,  1956,  1957,  1958. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Government  Departments. 

Blue  Book,  1945. 

Kenya  Legislative  Council  Debates. 

Report  on  Native  Affairs,  1939-45. 

Native  Welfare  in  Kenya.  By  A.  M.  Champion,  1944. 

Defence  Regulations  (as  at  November,  1946). 

Fauna  of  British  Eastern  and  Central  Africa  (published  by  E.A.  High 
Commission). 
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Second  Progress  Report  of  Tsetse  Fly  and  Trypanosomiasis  Survey 
and  Control  in  Kenya  Colony. 

The  Building  of  Earth  Dams  and  Waterholes.  By  Colin  Maher. 

Notes  of  Commerce  and  Industry  (Sh.  2).  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

The  East  African  Year  Book.  By  The  English  Press  Ltd.,  Nairobi. 
Annual  Report  of  the  East  Africa  High  Commission,  1958. 
Government  Printer,  Nairobi. 

MAPS  AND  PLANS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 

The  Atlas  of  Kenya  (First  Edition).  Published  by  the  Survey  of 
Kenya.  Price  Sh.  50. 

Kenya  (S.K.  10  series),  layered  to  show  main  topographical 
features.  Scale  1 :  3,000,000. 

Africa  (G.S.G.S.  2871  series),  layered,  with  contours  at  500-m. 
intervals.  Abyssinia,  Kenya  Colony,  Juba  River,  Somaliland,  Tanga¬ 
nyika.  Scale  1  : 2,000,000. 

Mean  Annual  Rainfall  Map :  East  Africa  (two  sheets),  ‘’North” 
covering  Kenya  and  Uganda;  and  “South”  covering  Tanganyika. 
Scale  1 : 2,000,000. 

Africa  (G.S.G.S.  2465  and  4646*  series),  layered,  with  contours 
at  500-m.  intervals.  Mongalla,  Lake  Margherita,  Entebbe*,  Marsabit*, 
Mogadiscio,  Lake  Victoria,  Nairobi*,  Tabora,  Dar  es  Salaam.  Scale 
1:1,000,000. 

Central  Kenya  (special  sheet  E.A.F.  1134  in  same  style  as  G.S.G.S. 
2465).  Scale  1 : 1 ,000,000. 

Aeronautical  Charts  (G.S.G.S.  4684  series),  layered,  with  contours 
at  1,000-ft.  intervals.  29  sheets  covering  eastern  and  north-eastern 
Africa.  Scale  1 : 1,000,000. 

Kenya  Political  and  General  (set  of  two  sheets,  showing  land 
categories,  rainfall,  population,  tribal  names,  etc.)  Scale  1 : 1,000,000. 

East  Africa  (G.S.G.S.  4355  series),  with  contours  at  500-ft.  inter¬ 
vals.  21  sheets  covering  Kenya.  Scale  1  : 500,000. 

East  Africa  (E.A.F.  series),  with  contours  at  250-ft.  intervals. 
Maralal  (four  sheets).  Scale  1  : 250,000. 

East  Africa  (G.S.G.S.  4801  and  Y.  503  series),  layered,  with  con¬ 
tours  at  200-ft.  intervals.  Special  sheets:  Kisumu-Nakuru,  Nyeri, 
Nairobi,  Moroto,  Kitale.  Scale  1 : 250,000. 

East  Africa  (E.A.F.  or  G.S.G.S.  8041  series),  with  contours  at 
100-ft.  intervals.  Barsalinga,  Archer’s  Post,  Longido,  Taveta,  Voi, 
Gazi,  Mombasa,  Malindi,  Garsen,  Lamu,  Pemba  Island.  Scale 
1  : 125,000. 

Kenya  (Series  Y.633),  in  five  colours,  covering  the  Northern 
Frontier  Province.  (This  series  is  still  in  course  of  publication.) 
Scale  1:100,000. 
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Kenya  (Series  S.K.  23),  three  sheets,  Karasuk  areas  (black  outline 
with  grid).  Scale  1 : 100,000. 

East  Africa  (E.A.F.  series),  with  contours  at  50-ft.  intervals. 
Kilifi,  Mombasa,  Mariakani,  Kwale.  Scale  1 : 50,000. 

Kenya  (D.O.S.  23  series),  planimetric  only.  86  sheets  covering  the 
Voi  area  and  the  Uganda  and  Ethiopia  borders.  Scale  i :  50,000. 

Kenya  (S.K.  11  series),  in  four /five  colours,  some  contoured. 
150  sheets,  covering  central  and  west  and  south-east  Kenya.  (Other 
sheets  in  preparation.)  Scale  1 : 50,000. 

Kenya  (sketch  maps),  in  two  colours  with  form  lines.  12  sheets, 
Kitui  area.  Scale  1  : 50,000. 

Nairobi  Royal  National  Park,  in  five  colours  with  contours  at 
25-ft.  intervals,  and  list  of  game.  Scale  1  : 30,000. 

Mount  Kenya,  coloured  relief  map  showing  main  peaks  and 
glaciers.  Scale  1 : 25,000. 

Municipalities,  Townships  and  Environments 

Nairobi  and  Environs  (Series  S.K.  24):  Ten  sheets  Topo/ 
Cadastral  style,  coloured,  with  contours  at  25-ft.  intervals.  Scale 

1 : 25,000. 

Nairobi  (Municipality)  (Series  S.K.  7):  Three  sheets,  Topo/Cadas- 
tral  style,  coloured  with  contours  at  10-ft.  intervals.  Scale  1 : 10,000. 

Nairobi  and  District  (Series  S.K.  14):  Fifty-two  sheets,  Topo/ 

Cadastral  style,  coloured,  with  contours  at  5-ft.  intervals.  Scale 

1  : 5,000. 

Nairobi  and  District  (Series  S.K.  13):  Seventy-two  sheets,  Topo/ 
Cadastral  style,  coloured,  with  contours  at  5-ft.  intervals.  Scale 

1 : 2,500. 

Eldoret  (Municipality)  (Series  S.K.  24):  Four  sheets,  Topo /Cadas¬ 
tral  style,  coloured,  with  contours  at  10-ft.  intervals.  Scale  1 : 5,000. 

Kericho  (Series  S.K.  25):  One  sheet,  Topo /  Cadastral  style, 
coloured  with  contours  at  10-ft.  intervals. 

Fort  Hall  (Series  S.K.  29):  One  sheet,  Topo /Cadastral  style, 
coloured,  with  contours  at  10-ft.  intervals.  Scale  1  : 5,000. 

Other  townships,  Topo./Cadastral  style  are  in  course  of 
preparation. 

Cadastral  Maps  and  Plans 

Special  (index  series),  coloured,  four  sheets  covering  central  Kenya. 
Scale  1  : 250,000. 

Settled  Areas:  81  lithographed  sheets  covering  central  Kenya 
(others  in  preparation).  Scale  1  : 62,500  and  1  : 50,000. 

Sunprints  of  Other  Areas:  Scale  1 : 62,500. 

Municipal  Areas:  Mombasa  (four  sheets),  Nakuru*,  Kitale* 
Kisumu*.  Scale  1:10,000. 

*Contoured  at  5-ft.  intervals. 
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APPENDIX  1 


Statement  of  Revenue  under  Votes  for  the  Years 

1957/58  and  1958/59 


Actual  Revenue  Receipts 

1957/58 

1958/59 

Customs  and  Excise 

Income  Tax 

Graduated  Personal  Tax 

Stamp  Duties 

Other  Licences,  Duties  and  Taxes 
Departmental  Revenue 

Interest  and  Redemption 

Fines  and  Forfeitures 

Assistance  by  U.K.  Government  towards 
Emergency  Expenditure 

All  Other  Sources 

£ 

11,121,965 

11,284,941 

2,223,128 

598,425 

1,951,044 

1,601,537 

556,028 

295,155 

3,000,000 

796,469 

£ 

12,702,731 

11,327,612 

2,167,297 

580,460 

2,054,396 

1,264,658 

647,444 

383,378 

1,500,000 

840,074 

Total 

33,428,692 

33,468,050 
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APPENDIX  2 


Statement  of  Expenditure  under  Votes  for  the  Year  1958/59 
as  Compared  with  the  Previous  Year  1957/58 


Service 

1957/58 

1958/59 

...  -  .  . 

£ 

£ 

The  Governor 

47,040 

48,198 

Judicial 

147,657 

131,892 

Legislative  Council  .  . 

79,159 

115,268 

Audit  . . 

25,453 

63,934 

Civil  Service  Commission  .  . 

15,875 

18,096 

Chief  Secretary 

148,031 

155,818 

Information  . . 

207,940 

170,279 

Immigration  .  . 

15,232 

21,910 

Broadcasting 

— 

75,339 

Legal  Affairs 

69,179 

83,271 

The  Treasury 

122,293 

123,052 

Miscellaneous  . .  . .  .  .  , . 

505,674 

565,997 

Annuity  to  H.H.  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  .  . 

16,000 

16,000 

Public  Debt  .  . 

1,770,312 

2,081,804 

Contributions  to  the  Cost  of  High  Com¬ 
mission  Services  . . 

1,530,753 

1,622,939 

Contributions  to  Emergency  Fund 

4,300,000 

1,660,000 

Pensions  and  Gratuities 

1,276,750 

1,320,544 

Coast  Agency  and  Passages 

659,751 

707,061 

Printing  and  Stationery  . . 

139,339 

159,936 

Supplies  and  Transport  Department 

103,084 

218,205 

Ministry  of  African  Affairs 

2,044,769 

2,175,504 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Animal  Husbandry 
and  Water  Resources 

1,357,481 

1,581,068 

Ministry  of  Internal  Security  and  Defence 

110,373 

69,422 

Military 

1,403,065 

1,417,685 

Prisons 

1,192,968 

1,172,255 

Police 

3,509,983 

3,789,143 

Ministry  of  Local  Government,  Health  and 
Housing 

152,582 

164,185 

Local  Government  . . 

24,692 

28,496 

Local  Government  Contributions 

1,054,490 

1,352,173 

Health 

1,716,477 

1,677.152 

Ministry  of  Education,  Labour  and  Lands . . 

31,578 

108,816 

Education 

4,438,853 

4,962,060 

Labour 

250,797 

249,295 

Lands  . . 

173,108 

145,629 

Surveys 

154,161 

165,040 

Ministry  of  Forest  Development,  Game  and 
Fisheries 

560,637 

555,248 

Commerce  and  Industry 

394,888 

361,721 

Ministry  of  Works  . . 

3,331,930 

3,155,385 

Ministry  of  Community  Development 

203,282 

218,667 

Council  of  State 

880 

8,154 

Office  of  Minister  for  Tourism  and  Common 
Services 

1,848 

26,537 

Ministry  of  Housing 

1,938 

16,676 

Total . £ 

33,290,302 

32,759,854 
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APPENDIX  3 

Statement  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  the  9\  Years 

Ended  30th  June,  1959 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1950  . 

£ 

13,244,019 

£ 

12,503,798 

1951  . 

17,468,204 

16,436,801 

1952  . 

20,548,149 

18,858,631 

1953  . 

21,351,865 

22,853,430 

1954  (Half) 

15,081,356 

18,699,692 

1954/55  . 

35,352,969 

37,768,576 

1955/56  . 

43,392,827 

38,313,735 

1956/57  . 

32,792,957 

34,681,600 

1957/58  . 

33,428,692 

33,290,302 

1958/59  . 

33,468,050 

32,759,854 

APPENDIX  4 

Allocation  of  Public  Debt  and  Annual  Charges  as  at  30th  June,  1959 
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♦This  loan  which  was  raised  in  December,  1953,  was  made  as  an  extension  of  £6,115,000,  Kenya  4J  per  cent  Stock,  1971/78  issued 
in  1952.  Contributions  to  the  Sinking  Fund  have  been  made  retrospectively  as  from  15th  May,  1953. 
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Table  Showing  the  Amount  of  Income  Tax  Payable  by  Four  Classes  of  Taxpayers 
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Tax 

1  1  1  1  I  1  ooooooooooo 
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’-H  <N 
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plus  Two 
Children 
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^Ovo'o^or^r'f^-r^r'oooooooooooooooo 

Tax 
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plus  One 
Child 

oj  ooooooooooooooooo 
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Tax 
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Married 

Allowance 
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Tax 
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Man 
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225 
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APPENDIX  8 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  at  the  End  of  1959 

Speaker 

The  Hon.  Sir  Ferdinand  Cavendish-Bentinck,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.,  M.C. 

Deputy  Speaker  and  Chairman  of  Committees 
The  Hon.  D.  W.  Conroy,  O.BE.,  T.D.,  Q.C. 


Ministers 

The  Chief  Secretary  (The  Hon.  W.  F.  Coutts,  C.M.G.,  M.B.E.). 

Minister  for  Legal  Affairs  (The  Hon.  E.  N.  Griffith-Jones,  C.M.G., 
Q.C.). 

Minister  for  Finance  and  Development  (The  Hon.  K.  W.  S. 
MacKenzie,  C.M.G.). 

Minister  for  African  Affairs  (The  Hon.  C  M.  Johnston,  C.M.G.). 

Minister  for  Agriculture,  Animal  Husbandry  and  Water  Resources 
(Lt.-Col.  The  Hon.  B.  R.  McKenzie,  D.S.O.,  A.F.C.). 

Minister  for  Internal  Security  and  Defence  (The  Hon.  A.  C.  C.  Swann, 

C. M.G.,  O.B.E.). 

Minister  for  Local  Government,  Health  and  Town  Planning  (The 
Hon.  W.  B.  Havelock). 

Minister  for  Education,  Labour  and  Lands  (The  Hon.  W.  A.  C. 
Mathieson,  C.M.G.,  M.B.E  ). 

Minister  for  Forest  Development,  Game  and  Fisheries  (The  Hon 

D.  L.  Blunt,  C.M.G.). 

Minister  for  Commerce  and  Industry  (The  Hon.  A.  Hope-Jones, 
C.M.G.). 

Minister  for  Works  (The  Hon.  I.  E.  Nathoo). 

European  Minister  without  Portfolio  (The  Hon.  N.  F.  Harris). 

Asian  Minister  without  Portfolio  (The  Hon.  C.  B.  Madan,  Q.C.). 

Minister  for  Tourism  and  Common  Services  (The  Hon.  W.  E. 
Crosskill). 

Minister  for  Housing  (The  Hon.  M.  S.  Amalemba). 

Assistant  Minister  for  Education,  Labour  and  Lands  (The  Hon. 
Wanyutu  Waweru,  M.B.E.). 

Assistant  Minister  for  Forest  Development,  Game  and  Fisheries 
(The  Hon.  Sheikh  Mohamed  Ali  Said  El-Mandry). 
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Constituency  Elected  Members 

European — 

The  Hon.  R.  S.  Alexander  (Nairobi  West). 

The  Hon.  F.  W.  G.  Bompas,  E.D.  (Kiambu). 

Group  Captain  the  Hon.  L.  R.  Briggs  (Mount  Kenya). 

The  Hon.  S.  V.  Cooke  (Coast). 

*The  Hon.  W.  E.  Crosskill  (Mau). 

*The  Hon.  N.  F.  Harris  (Nairobi  South). 

Major  the  Hon.  F.  W.  J.  Day  (Aberdare). 

Air  Commodore  the  Hon.  E.  T  Howard-Williams,  M.C. 
(Nairobi  North). 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Hughes,  M.BE.  (Uasin  Gishu). 

The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Markham,  Bt.  (Ukamba). 

The  Hon.  J.  R.  Maxwell,  C.M.G.  (Trans  Nzoia) 

Major  the  Hon.  B.  P.  Roberts  (Rift  Valley). 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Shaw  (Nyanza) 

The  Hon.  C.  G.  Usher,  M.C.  (Mombasa). 

African — 

The  Hon.  S.  O.  Ayodo  (Nyanza  South). 

The  Hon.  F.  J.  Khamisi  (Mombasa  Area). 

The  Hon.  D.  I.  Kiamba  (Machakos). 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  Kiano,  Ph.D.  (Central  Province  South). 

The  Hon.  B.  Mate  (Central  Province  North). 

The  Hon.  T.  J.  Mboya  (Nairobi  Area). 

The  Hon.  D.  T.  arap  Moi  (North  Rift). 

The  Hon.  J.  N.  Muimi  (Kitui). 

The  Hon.  M.  Muliro  (North  Nyanza). 

The  Hon.  R.  G.  Ngala  (Coast  Rural) 

The  Hon.  J.  J.  M.  Nyagah  (Nyeri  and  Embu). 

The  Hon.  A.  Oginga  Odinga  (Nyanza  Central). 

The  Hon.  J.  K.  ole  Tipis  (Central  Rift). 

The  Hon.  T.  Towett  (Southern  Area). 

Asian — 

The  Hon.  S.  G.  Hassan,  M.B.E.  (East  Electoral  Area). 

The  Hon.  A.  B.  Jamidar  (Central  Electoral  Area). 

The  Hon.  J.  C.  M.  Nazareth,  Q.C.  (Western  Electoral  Area). 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  Pandya  (Eastern  Electoral  Area). 

The  Hon.  K.  D.  Travadi  (Central  Electoral  Area). 

The  Hon.  Zafrud-Deen  (West  Electoral  Area). 
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Arab — 

The  Hon.  Sheikh  Mahfood  S.  Mackawi. 

The  Hon.  Shariff  M.  A.  Shatry 

Specially  Elected  Members 
The  Hon.  M.  Blundell,  M.B.E. 

*The  Hon.  W.  B.  Havelock. 

*Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.  B.  R.  McKenzie,  D.S.Q.,  D.F.C. 

The  Hon.  H.  Slade 
♦The  Hon  M.  S.  Amalemba. 

The  Hon.  J.  M.  Muchura. 

The  Hon.  N.  G.  Ngome. 

♦The  Hon.  Wanyutu  Waweru,  M.B.E. 

♦The  Hon.  Sheikh  Mohamed  Ali  Said  El-Mandry. 

♦The  Hon.  I.  E.  Nathoo. 

♦The  Hon.  C.  B.  Madan,  Q.C 
The  Hon.  N.  S.  Mangat,  Q.C. 

Nominated  Members 
The  Hon.  K.  V.  Adalja. 

The  Hon.  K.  Bechgaard. 

♦The  Hon.  D.  L.  Blunt,  C.M.G. 

The  Hon.  L.  H.  Brown  (Acting  Director  of  Agriculture). 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  Butter,  M.B.E.  (Secretary  to  the  Treasury). 

The  Hon.  D.  W.  Conroy,  O.B.E.,  T.D  ,  Q.C.  (Solicitor-General). 
The  Hon.  M.  H.  Cowie,  E.D.  (Director  of  the  Royal  National  Parks). 
The  Hon.  Ahmed  Farah,  B.E.M.  (Northern  Province). 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Gecaga. 

Comdr.  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Goord,  D.S.C.,  R  I.N.  (Rtd.). 

Capt.  the  Hon.  C.  W.  A.  G.  Hamley,  O.B.E.,  R.N. 

The  Hon.  H.  G  S.  Harrison,  M.B.E. 

The  Hon.  A.  W.  Hunter. 

The  Hon.  A.  H.  Ismail,  M.R.C.S. 

Col.  the  Hon.  H.  R.  Jackman. 

The  Hon.  E.  T.  Jones. 

The  Hon.  J.  K.  Kebaso. 

The  Hon.  J.  A.  R.  King,  A.F.C. 

The  Hon.  J.  A.  Luseno. 

The  Hon.  D.  S.  Miller,  C.B.E.  (Director  of  Education). 
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The  Hon.  Baldev  Sahai  Mohindra,  O.B  F. 

The  Hon.  Sheikh  S.  M.  Muhashamy,  M.B.E. 

The  Hon.  W.  Ole  Ntimama. 

The  Hon.  Abdul  Hussein  Nurmohamed. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Eboo  Pirbhai,  O.B.E 
The  Hon.  P.  J.  Rogers,  C.B.E. 

The  Hon.  C.  W.  Rubia. 

The  Hon.  Kirpal  Singh  Sagoo. 

The  Hon.  Sheriff  A.  Salim. 

The  Hon.  P.  H.  Smith. 

The  Hon.  G.  A.  Tyson,  C.M.G. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Ernest  Vasey,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G. 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  Walker,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  (Director  of  Medical 
Services). 

The  Hon.  A.  M.  F.  Webb. 

The  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Alfred  Vincent. 

APPENDIX  9 
Council  of  State 

The  Hon.  Sir  Donald  MacGillivray,  G.C.M.G.,  M.B.E.,  Chairman. 
The  Hon.  J.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  Deputy  Chairman. 

Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.  S.  G.  Ghersie,  C.B.E. 

The  Hon.  A.  F.  Beakbane. 

The  Hon.  Sheikh  Salim  Mohamed  Muhashamy,  M.B.E.  (resigned 
with  effect  from  1st  December,  1959,  on  appointment  as  Liwali 
for  the  Coast). 

The  Hon.  Chief  Wilson  Thuvu 
The  Hon.  Chief  Mathew  M.  Mwenesi. 

The  Hon.  M.  A.  Rana,  O.B.E.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 

The  Hon.  S.  D.  Karve,  O.B.E.,  M.B.,  B.S. 

The  Hon.  W.  G.  Kimemia,  M.B.E 
The  Hon.  J.  L.  Riddoch,  C.B.E. 

APPENDIX  10 

Commonwealth  and  Foreign  Countries  with  Offices  in  Kenya 

Austria. — Austrian  Consulate,  P.O.  Box  10939,  Nairobi. 

Australia. — Australian  Government  Trade  Correspondent  for  East 
Africa,  P.O.  Box  135,  Nairobi. 
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Belgium. — Consulate-General  of  Belgium,  P.O.  Box  961,  Nairobi. 
Consulate  of  Belgium,  P.O.  Box  141,  Mombasa. 

Denmark. — Royal  Danish  Consulate,  P.O.  Box  412,  Nairobi. 

Royal  Danish  Consulate,  P.O.  Box  2010,  Mombasa. 

Ethiopia. — Imperial  Ethiopian  Consulate-General,  P.O,  Box  5198, 
Nairobi. 

Finland. — Consulate  of  Finland,  P.O.  Box  39,  Mombasa. 

France. — Consulate-General  of  France,  P.O.  Box  1784,  Nairobi. 
French  Consular  Agency,  P.O.  Box  2804,  Mombasa. 

Germany. — Consulate-General  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
P.O.  Box  30180,  Nairobi. 

Consulate  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  P.O.  Box  1705, 
Mombasa. 

Greece. — Royal  Consulate  of  Greece,  P.O.  Box  6219,  Nairobi. 

India. — Commission  for  India  in  British  East  Africa,  P.O.  Box  30074, 
Nairobi. 

Trade  Commission  for  India,  P.O.  Box  614,  Mombasa. 

Israel. — Consulate  of  Israel,  P.O.  Box  1334,  Nairobi. 

Italy. — Italian  Consulate-General,  P.O.  Box  30107,  Nairobi. 

Italian  Consular  Agency,  P.O.  Box  3147,  Mombasa. 

Japan. — Consulate  of  Japan,  P.O.  Box  20202,  Nairobi. 

Netherlands. — Consulate-General  of  the  Netherlands,  P.O.  Box 
1537,  Nairobi. 

Consulate  of  the  Netherlands,  P.O.  Box  301,  Mombasa. 

Norway. — Royal  Norwegian  Consulate,  P.O.  Box  20200,  Nairobi. 
Royal  Norwegian  Consulate,  P.O.  Box  288,  Mombasa. 

Pakistan. — The  Commission  for  Pakistan  in  British  East  Africa, 
P.O.  Box  30045,  Nairobi. 

Portugal. — Consulate-General  for  Portugal,  P.O.  Box  174,  Nairobi. 
Consulate  of  Portugal,  P.O.  Box  447,  Mombasa. 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. — Commission  for  the  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  P.O.  Box  1612,  Nairobi. 

Sweden. — Royal  Swedish  Consulate,  P.O.  Box  432,  Nairobi. 

Royal  Swedish  Vice-Consulate,  P.O.  Box  150,  Mombasa. 

Switzerland. — Consulate  of  Switzerland,  P.O.  Box  20008,  Nairobi. 

Union  of  South  Africa. — Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  P.O.  Box  731,  Nairobi. 

United  Kingdom. — United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner  in  East 
Africa,  P.O.  Box  30133,  Nairobi. 

United  States  of  America. — American  Consulate-General,  P.O.  Box 
30137,  Nairobi. 
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LAKE  VICTORIA 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  1959 
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LAND  CLASSIFICATION  1959 

ETHIOPIA 


NATIVE  LAND  UNITS 
49,598  sq.  miles  (incl.  781  sq.  miles 
of  Forest  Reserves  and  108  sq.  miles 
of  Alienated  and  Crown  Land). 


ALIENATED  LAND 

14,003  sq.  miles  (including  munici¬ 
palities,  townships,  Government 
reserves  and  coastal  freehold). 


FOREST  RESERVE 
(Native  Land  Units). 

5,171  sq.  miles  (excluding  781  sq. 
miles  in  native  land  units). 


LAKE  VICTORIA 
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AREAS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY 
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